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PREFACE 


Bangkok,  a city  exuding  energy  and  frenetic  activity,  with  skylines  dominated  by  skyscrapers 
in  varying  degrees  of  construction  dwarfing  the  traditional  houses  and  temples,  with  new 
technologies  confronting  traditional  patterns  of  life,  and  bringing  the  life  of  the  city  to  a halt 
through  massive  traffic  jams,  played  host  to  the  Board  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission 
from  7-14  January  1996.  In  this  situation  The  Church  of  Christ  in  Thailand,  which  comprises 
less  than  1 % of  the  population  of  this  country,  seeks  to  confess  the  faith  in  the  context  of  a 
predominantly  Buddhist  society  and  in  the  light  of  the  influx  of  Christian  fundamentalist 
groups.  It  strives  to  develop  patterns  of  worship  which  take  seriously  the  culture  around  it, 
and  to  address  the  issues  confronting  the  society,  particularly  through  its  efforts  to  deal  with 
those  suffering  from  AIDS  and  dehumanized  by  sexual  exploitation. 

At  the  initiative  of  The  Church  of  Christ  in  Thailand,  the  Faith  and  Order  Board  met  to 
pursue  the  work  of  the  Commission,  and  to  address  ecumenical  initiatives  and  perspectives 
of  the  nature  of  the  Church,  of  confessing  the  faith  together,  of  worship  and  of  ethics. 

The  last  occasion  on  which  Faith  and  Order  met  in  Bangkok  was  25  years  ago  when  a small 
group  of  some  ten  persons  launched  the  Faith  and  Order  "Giving  Account  of  Hope"  study. 
Each  participant  at  that  consultation  from  diverse  cultural  backgrounds  was  asked  to  say  who 
God,  Christ  and  man  (sic)  was  for  them.  An  account  of  this  meeting  was  published  in 
STUDY  ENCOUNTER  and  began  a process  of  gathering  contemporary  confessions  of  faith 
from  around  the  world.  This  process  came  to  another  significant  stage  at  Bangkok  this  year 
with  the  final  discussion  on  the  "Apostolic  Faith  Study  Guide"  which  attempts  to  help  us 
recognize  in  each  other,  in  our  different  confession  and  contexts,  the  common  apostolic  faith 
of  the  Church. 

The  agenda  of  the  Board  meeting  addressed  the  ecumenical  dimensions  of  the  issues  which 
are  facing  the  churches  in  Thailand  and  which  also  face  the  churches  throughout  the  world 
as  they  seek  that  unity  which  is  fundamental  to  the  Gospel  - issues  of  the  common  confession 
of  the  apostolic  faith;  of  the  interpretation  of  scripture  and  tradition;  of  worship  and  the 
common  celebration  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper;  of  the  relation  between  the 
Church  and  ethical  engagement,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  Church  as  koinonia.  We  are  grateful 
to  the  churches  in  Thailand  for  their  gracious  hospitality,  and  for  sharing  with  us  something 
of  their  life  and  witness. 

These  minutes  provide  us  with  an  opportunity  to  extend  an  invitation  to  churches  throughout 
the  world  to  enter  dialogue  with  the  issues  and  with  the  work  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
commission.  We  would  welcome  response  to,  and  discussion  of,  the  issues  addressed  at 
Bangkok  1996  as  we  seek  ways  to  appropriate  and  recognize  the  gift  of  unity  given  by  God 
and  to  engage  in  the  task  of  seeking  to  manifest  that  unity. 


Alan  D.  Falconer 
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Opening  Worship  was  led  by  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Thailand,  and  the 
preacher  was  Rev.  Dr  Kamol  Arayaprateep.  The  General  Secretary  of  CCT,  Rev.  Dr  Sint 
Kimhachandra,  welcomed  the  members  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Board  to  Bangkok. 

Opening  Actions 

Opening  the  formal  business  session,  Dr  Mary  Tanner,  the  Moderator,  welcomed  members 
of  the  Board  to  their  first  meeting  under  this  title:  the  WCC  Central  Committee  had  approved 
new  By-Laws  for  the  programme  Units  which  no  longer  provided  for  a Standing  Commission 
but  a Board  on  Faith  and  Order.  She  expressed  thanks  to  Rev.  Kamol  Arayaprateep  for  her 
welcome  and  her  help  in  organising  the  meeting,  and  to  staff  for  their  preparations  for  the 
meeting. 

Roll  Call 


Moderator: 

Dr  Mary  TANNER 

Vice-Moderators: 

V.Rev.  Prof.  Emmanuel  CLAPSIS 

Rev.  Dr  Paul  A.  CROW,  Jr 

Rev.  Araceli  ROCCHIETTI 

Mrs  Veronica  SWAI 

Rev.  Fr  Jean  M.R.  TILLARD,  OP 

Members: 

Rev.  Neville  CALLAM 

Rev.  Janet  CRAWFORD 

Rev.  Martin  CRESSEY 

Dr  Sophie  DEICHA 

Bishop  Dr  Thomas  HOYT,  Jr 

Metropolitan  Dr  G.  Yohanna  IBRAHIM 

Prof.  Dr  Nicolas  LOSSKY 

Sister  Dr  Mary  O’ DRISCOLL,  OP 

Most  Rev.  John  ONAIYEKAN 

Rev.  Raquel  RODRIGUEZ 

Rt  Rev.  Barry  ROGERSON 

Rev.  Dr  William  G.  RUSCH 

Prof.  Dr  Turid  Karlsen  SEIM 

Prof.  Evangelos  THEODOROU 

Rev.  Dr  YEMBA  Kekumba 

Rev.  Dr  YEOW  Choo  Lak 

Apologies: 

Rev.  Christobella  BAGH 

Metropolitan  DANIEL  of  Moldavia  and  Bukovina 

Rt  Rev.  Sigqibo  DWANE 

Rev.  Dr  Duncan  FORRESTER 

Prof.  Dr  Kyung  Sook  LEE 
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Dr  Melanie  MAY 

Prof.  Dr  Dorothea  WENDEBOURG 

V.  Rev.  Dr  Thomas  FITZGERALD  (Unit  I Executive  Director) 

Substitutes:  Rev.  Dr  Peter  DONALD  (for  D.  Forrester) 

Ms  Frauke  THEES  (for  D.  Wendebourg) 

Rev.  Dr  Michael  TIT  A (for  Metropolitan  Daniel) 

Consultant:  Mgr  John  RADANO 

Guest:  Dr  Kamol  ARAYAPRATEEP 

Minutes:  Ms  Rosemary  GREEN 

Staff:  Rev.  Dr  Thomas  F.  BEST 

Mr  Peter  BOUTENEFF 
Rev.  Dr  Alan  FALCONER 
Rev.  Dr  Dagmar  HELLER 
Mrs  Renate  SBEGHEN 
Ms  Monica  SCHREIL 
Dr  Barbara  SCHWAHN  (Intern) 


The  Minutes  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Standing  Commission,  which  took  place  in  Aleppo, 
Syria,  5-12  January  1995,  were  approved  as  circulated. 

The  question  was  raised  whether  it  was  in  fact  helpful  to  include  all  the  papers  presented  at 
the  meeting  in  the  minutes:  was  this  the  best  way  of  sharing  our  work  with  members  of  the 
Plenary  Commission.  Some  members,  however,  felt  it  was  important  to  find  a way  of 
communicating  Faith  and  Order’s  work  to  the  churches.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Officers  would 
look  into  this  question. 


Matters  Arising: 

1.  Membership  of  Plenary  Commission 

The  Director  reported  that  efforts  had  been  made  to  fill  the  22  vacancies  remaining  so  that 
they  could  receive  the  necessary  approval  prior  to  the  Plenary  Commission  meeting  in  Moshi 
in  August  1996.  The  following  names  had  been  approved  by  the  WCC  Executive  Committee 
in  September  1995: 

Dr  Silke-Petra  Bergjan  - EKD:  Reformed,  Germany 
Mrs  Christiane  Dieterle  - Reformed  Church  in  France 
Rev.  Gao  Ying  - Christian  Council  of  China 

Prof.  Dr  Susanne  Heine  - Evangelical  Church  of  the  Augsburg  and  Helvetic 
Confessions  in  Austria  (at  present  in  Switzerland) 
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Rev.  Laszlo  Kallay  - Reformed  Church  in  Romania 
Dekan  Dr  Werner  Schwartz  - EKD:  United,  Germany. 

The  following  nominations  would  be  presented  to  the  Executive  at  its  March  1996  meeting: 
Rev.  I-to  Loh  - Presbyterian  Church  in  Taiwan  (his  consent  and  that  of  the  church 
had  been  received) 

Rev.  Manuel  Pedro  Cardoso  - Evangelical  Presbyterian  Church  in  Portugal 
Rev.  Rogelio  Prieto  - Spanish  Reformed  Episcopal  Church. 

The  following  churches  had  nominated  candidates: 

Presbyterian  Church  in  Ghana:  Rev.  Dr  Daniel  Antwi 
Church  of  the  Province  of  Central  Africa  [Anglican]: 

Rev.  Canon  Dr  Sebastian  Bakare 

In  addition,  six  churches  had  been  requested  to  nominate  candidates  but  no  response  has  been 
received. 

The  Director  suggested  that,  unless  new  members  could  be  appointed  by  the  Executive  in 
March  so  that  they  could  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Plenary  Commission  in  August,  no 
purpose  would  be  served  by  continuing  the  process  of  appointing  additional  members  for  the 
period  up  to  the  Eighth  Assembly.  This  was  agreed.  It  was  further  decided  that  the  Executive 
Committee  should  be  made  aware  that  efforts  had  been  made  to  appoint  the  additional 
members,  but  this  had  proved  impossible  due  to  the  lack  of  response  on  the  part  of  several 
churches. 

2.  Membership  of  the  Board  on  Faith  and  Order 

It  was  reported  that  Rev.  Prof.  Duncan  Forrester  had  resigned  his  membership;  the  Church 
of  Scotland  had  nominated  Rev.  Dr  Peter  Donald  to  take  his  place  for  the  period  up  to  the 
Eighth  Assembly.  It  was  agreed  that  this  nomination  be  brought  to  the  Executive  Committee 
for  action.  A letter  of  appreciation  for  his  service  would  be  sent  to  Dr  Forrester. 


Agenda/Timetable 

With  a few  amendments,  the  Agenda  and  Timetable  were  approved. 


MODERATOR’S  REPORT 
Mary  Tanner 

1995  has  been  a good  year  for  Faith  and  Order:  Thanks  be  to  God! 

The  staff  team  has  been  at  last  at  full  strength.  Dr  Alan  Falconer’s  coming  as  new  Director 
has  brought  us  great  blessings.  He  has  welded  the  staff  team  together,  becoming  as  one  of 
his  colleagues  put  it  to  me  "a  much  loved  Director".  He  has  established  a reputation  in  the 
house  for  his  co-operative  style  of  working  and  is  already  contributing  significantly  to  our 
complicated  Faith  and  Order  agenda.  Personally,  I have  been  grateful  for  our  easy  and 
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friendly  working  relations.  Alan  will  tell  in  his  own  way  the  story  of  his  first  few  months  and 
his  impressions  of  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  but  let  me  on  behalf  of  all  of  us  congratulate 
Alan  on  the  transition  he  has  made  from  Ireland  to  Geneva  and  record  our  gratitude  to  him 
and  to  Marjorie  for  making  that  journey.  At  the  same  time  I want  on  your  behalf  to 
congratulate  him  on  his  fiftieth  birthday  and  to  say  we  look  forward  to  the  decade  of  his 
fifties  spent  in  the  service  of  Faith  and  Order. 

New  strengths  have  been  brought  to  our  team  too  with  the  arrival  of  Mr  Peter  Bouteneff . His 
quiet  presence,  his  keen  intellect  and  his  contribution  to  the  ecclesiology  study  is  already 
much  appreciated.  It  has  been  a year  of  change  for  Peter  too  and  we  congratulate  Peter  and 
Patricia  on  the  birth  of  their  son. 

We  have  been  fortunate  too  to  welcome  Dr  Barbara  Schwahn  as  an  intern.  Barbara  comes 
to  us  with  her  doctorate  completed  with  Wolfhart  Pannenberg,  one  of  our  much  revered  and 
most  influential  contributors  to  the  Apostolic  Faith  Study.  Barbara  will  be  a sharp  and 
penetrating  commentator  on  our  work. 

We  have  been  blessed  by  newness  in  the  staff,  but  we  have  been  blessed  also  by  the  strengths 
of  the  dedicated  continuity  which  we  have  received  from  Dr  Tom  Best  and  Dr  Dagmar 
Heller,  Renate  Sbeghen  and  Monica  Schreil.  They  have  each  carried  enormous  workloads 
in  a time  of  transition,  keeping  our  work  strong  and  on  target.  We  are  more  than  I can  say 
indebted  to  each  of  them.  As  if  we  hadn’t  had  enough  to  celebrate  in  1995,  this  year  saw  also 
the  30th  anniversary  of  Renate  Sbeghen’ s service  to  Faith  and  Order.  Some  of  us  were  able 
to  celebrate  this  in  a little  party  at  the  meeting  of  the  Apostolic  Faith  Study  Guide  in  London 
when  we  cracked  open  the  champagne  and  congratulated  Renate.  In  her  response  she  said  she 
couldn’t  promise  us  another  30  years  — we’ll  see! 

My  tribute  to  the  staff  would  be  incomplete  without  welcoming  on  your  behalf  Father 
Thomas  FitzGerald  as  the  Director  of  Unit  I.  Father  Tom  is  no  stranger  to  us.  He  and 
Kyriaki  his  wife,  a member  of  the  Plenary  Commission,  have  been  long  time  contributors 
to  and  supporters  of  our  work.  It  is  important  to  Faith  and  Order  to  have  a Director  of  Unit 
I who  knows  so  well  the  agenda.  The  highlight  for  me  of  the  Central  Committee  this  summer 
was  Father  Tom’s  address  to  Unit  I,  a passionate  plea  for  the  work  of  visible  unity  and  for 
the  agenda  which  we  in  Faith  and  Order  have  sought  to  uphold  faithfully.  We  welcome 
Father  Tom  and  look  forward  to  his  contribution  in  our  work  and  we  assure  him  that  he  has 
our  support  and  affection  in  the  work  that  he  does  in  Unit  I. 

1995  has  been  a good  year  for  Faith  and  Order:  Thanks  be  to  God! 

You  have  only  to  look  at  the  papers  mailed  to  us  for  this  meeting  to  see  what  a productive 
year  it  has  been.  Let  me  mention  them  in  order  of  the  numbers  on  the  papers: 

FO/95:6  Built  Together:  The  Present  Vocation  of  United  and  Uniting  Churches 
(Eph.  2:  22) 

This  is  the  report  of  the  Sixth  International  Consultation  of  United  and  Uniting  Churches 
which  took  place  in  Jamaica  in  March:  an  interesting  and,  for  me,  encouraging  consultation 
which  only  confirmed  the  view  I expressed  in  my  Moderator’s  report  last  year  that  we  would 
do  well  to  listen  more  attentively  to  the  experiences  of  the  United  and  Uniting  Churches.  No 
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one  who  was  at  Ocho  Rios  could  possibly  have  believed  that  we  were  in  "ecumenical 
winter".  As  the  report  itself  said: 

out  of  their  experience  of  a kind  of  death  and  resurrection  to  a new  identity,  linked 
to  a new  sense  of  mission  in  obedience  to  the  Gospel,  United  and  Uniting  Churches 
can  bring  a very  important  contribution  to  the  process  of  encouraging  other  churches 
towards  union  ...  They  are  a living  challenge  to  other  churches.  (Para.  36). 

FO/95:7  Towards  Sharing  One  Faith 

This  draft  study  guide  Confessing  the  One  Faith  is  a much  more  mature  document  than  the 
one  we  wrestled  with  in  Aleppo.  It  is  a document  which  already  has  had  the  benefit  of  being 
on  trial  use  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

FO/95:22  A letter  addressed  to  the  Standing  Commission  of  Faith  and  Order  within  the 
World  Council  of  Churches 

This  letter  was  prepared  by  the  younger  theologians  at  the  Consultation  held  in  Turku  in 
August.  The  report  gives  some  account  of  the  work,  but  not  the  flavour,  of  the  meeting:  nor 
the  eccentricity  of  some  of  the  not  so  young  theologians.  There  was  enthusiasm  and 
commitment  to  Faith  and  Order,  there  were  sharp  critical  questions  on  how  we  go  about  our 
work,  but  what  stood  out  for  me  was  that  there  was  no  question  of  "their  agenda"  and  "our 
agenda",  we  shared  a common  agenda  for  visible  unity  and  we  need  the  freshness  and 
perspective  that  the  younger  theologians  offer  to  us. 

FO/95:23  The  Work  on  Ecclesiology 

Here  is  the  fruit  of  the  consultation  in  France  in  September.  Perhaps  this  is  the  most  crucial 
paper  for  our  work  here  if  we  are  not  to  lose  direction.  But  I will  return  to  this  later  on. 

FO/95:26  Towards  a Common  Understanding  and  Vision  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches 

Faith  and  Order  is  responding  with  great  seriousness  to  the  Common  Understanding  and 
Vision  of  the  WCC  process.  This  is  a substantial  paper  prepared  by  the  Bishop  of  Bristol, 
Professor  Turid  Karl  Seim  and  Professor  Martin  Cressey:  a paper  which  has  been  helped  by 
wider  discussion  within  the  Commission  members  at  Turku  and  those  at  the  ecclesiology 
consultation  in  France.  It  is  now  brought  to  this  meeting  for  a wider  reflection  and  revision. 
We  owe  an  enormous  debt  of  gratitude,  particularly  to  the  Bishop  of  Bristol  for  spending  so 
much  of  his  sabbatical  in  the  service  of  the  Commission  and  the  World  Council. 

FO/95:24  Communion  Services  at  Ecumenical  Gatherings 

This  draft  paper  was  prepared  by  our  Director  in  response  to  the  invitation  that  we  received 
in  Aleppo  from  Dr  Konrad  Raiser  "to  study  anew  the  theological  concerns  related  to 
eucharistic  sharing  and  concerns  related  to  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  at  the  Eighth 
Assembly,  as  well  as  other  major  ecumenical  gatherings".  This  paper  too  has  had  the 
advantage  of  being  discussed  by  the  Faith  and  Order  members  who  were  in  Turku. 

FO/95/:5  A Common  Date  for  the  Celebration  of  Easter  - History,  Reflections  and 
Proposals 

This  carefully  documented  paper  was  prepared  by  Dr  Dagmar  Heller  on  our  behalf,  again 
in  response  to  work  remitted  to  Faith  and  Order  by  the  General  Secretary. 
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FO/95:27  Study  on  Ecumenical  Hermeneutics 

This  position  paper,  again  by  Dr  Dagmar  Heller,  will  help  us  to  see  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  the  area  of  hermeneutics  and  to  form  plans  for  the  next  and,  perhaps,  final 
stage  of  that  work. 

The  gaps  in  the  number  of  papers  from  1 to  27  indicate  that  other  Faith  and  Order  papers 
have  been  prepared  during  the  year,  but  the  ones  I have  mentioned  are  the  ones  we  must  take 
particular  account  of  at  this  meeting.  It  reminds  us  of  what  a heavy  agenda  we  have  before 
us.  As  each  one  is  introduced  during  our  meeting,  we  shall  learn  more  of  its  provenance  and 
what  action  we  as  the  Board  are  being  asked  to  take  on  the  basis  of  it.' 

There  are  two  other  publications  I want  to  refer  to.  Costly  Commitment:  Ecclesiology  and 
Ethics,  edited  by  Thomas  Best  and  Martin  Robra.  This  book  includes  a report  of  the  Tantur 
Consultation  of  1994,  which  we  had  before  us  in  Aleppo,  together  with  the  lectures  at  that 
consultation.  It  is  essential  that  we  keep  this  in  our  minds  during  our  work  here  at  Bangkok. 
And  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  So  We  Believe:  So  we  Pray.  Towards  Koinonia  in  Worship, 
edited  by  Thomas  Best  and  Dagmar  Heller.  Although  we  had  the  Ditchingham  Report  before 
us  in  Aleppo  we  hardly  did  justice  to  its  insights.  As  we  work  on  the  nature  and  purpose  of 
the  Church,  the  Church  as  a praying  community  must  be  central  to  our  vision  of  visible 
unity.  This  past  year  I have  been  made  aware  on  many  occasions  of  the  gift  of  Faith  and 
Order’s  work  on  worship  to  the  whole  ecumenical  community.  Diane  Kessler,  who  acted  as 
an  inspirational  chaplain  to  the  United  and  Uniting  Churches  meeting  and  again  to  the 
WCC’s  meeting  on  the  "Common  Understanding  and  Vision  of  the  WCC",  told  me  how 
influenced  she  has  been  by  the  worship  of  Santiago  and  by  the  Ditchingham  Report.  I have 
heard  the  same  story  from  ecumenical  leaders  at  meetings  in  England  too. 

It’s  been  a good  year  for  Faith  and  Order:  Thanks  be  to  God! 

We  have  been  blessed  by  our  staff  team,  we  have  been  blessed  in  the  work  accomplished. 
We  have  been  blessed  too  in  the  affirmation  that  Faith  and  Order  has  had  of  its  work.  To  say 
this  is  not  to  be  triumphalistic.  I hope  by  taking  note  of  it,  it  will  give  us  confidence  to  carry 
on  with  boldness  into  the  next  phase  of  our  work.  The  Papal  Encylical,  Ut  Unum  Sint,  has 
at  least  eight  references  to  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order.  The  Encyclical  speaks  of  "the  steady 
work  of  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  which  has  led  to  a comparable  vision  adapted 
by  the  Seventh  Assembly  in  the  Canberra  Declaration.  This  vision  was  reaffirmed  ...  at 
Santiago  de  Compostela".  The  Pope  calls  for  the  reception  of  the  fruits  of  our  work  and 
encourages  the  call  made  at  Santiago  to  begin  a new  study  of  the  question  of  the  universal 
ministry  of  primacy.  The  Ecumenical  Patriarch  Bartholomew  I,  in  speeches  to  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  and  in  England  to  the  Church  of  England,  paid  special  attention  to  the 
work  of  Faith  and  Order  and  in  particular  to  the  insights  of  the  World  Conference  at 
Santiago.  Nor  is  it  from  these  ancient  churches  of  East  and  West  that  appreciation  has  come. 
Dr  Cecil  Robeck,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Pentecostal  churches  at  the  meeting  on  the 
"Common  Vision  and  Understanding  of  the  WCC",  acknowledged  the  importance  of  our 
work  for  the  Pentecostal  churches.  From  the  experience  of  my  own  church  I know  that  the 
new  communion  established  between  Lutherans  and  Anglicans  in  Northern  Europe  and  the 
relationship  of  closer  fellowship  between  Reformed,  Lutheran,  United  and  Anglican  churches 
in  Central  Europe  would  not  have  been  possible  without  the  work  of  Baptism,  Eucharist  and 
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Ministry  (BEM),  Apostolic  Faith  and  the  vision  of  unity  brought  together  in  the  Canberra 
Statement. 

It  has  indeed  been  a good  year  for  Faith  and  Order  in  terms  of  staffing,  in  terms  of  work 
accomplished  and  in  terms  of  recognition  and  reception  of  the  fruits  of  Faith  and  Order 
work:  thanks  be  to  God! 

Finding  direction 

And  yet,  throughout  the  year,  I have  remembered  Janet  Crawford’s  cry  of  frustration  at  the 
end  of  the  meeting  in  Aleppo,  a meeting  which  left  me  crammed  with  memories  of  faithful 
Christian  communities,  of  overwhelming  generous  hospitality,  of  trying  to  get  to  grips  with 
the  experience  of  life  in  such  a different  situation  from  my  own,  of  the  impression  of  ancient 
sites  of  great  beauty  and  of  the  extraordinary  energy  and  organising  talents  of  Metropolitan 
Ibrahim.  Of  course,  there  are  memories  of  an  overcrowded  agenda  that  I thought  we  should 
never  complete  — and  we  hardly  did.  You  have  only  to  flick  through  the  minutes  of  the 
meeting  to  see  how  much  agenda  we  packed  into  such  a short  time.  And  there  is  Janet’s  cry 
of  frustration  which  asked  where  was  the  direction  in  it  all?  It’s  a cry  of  course  we  have 
heard  so  often  before  in  Faith  and  Order.  Bishop  Patrick  Rodger  in  Budapest  warned  us  not 
to  add  more  and  more  subjects  to  our  agenda  that  we  failed  to  concentrate  on  what  is 
"sufficient  and  required". 

But  let  me  try  to  answer  Janet  Crawford’s  plea  in  order  to  orientate  the  work  of  the  next  days 
for  Janet  was  sensing  what  I felt  that,  if  we  cannot  claim  together  a common  understanding 
of  what  is  the  main  focus  of  our  work  for  the  next  two  and  a half  years  and  where  the  bits 
of  our  jigsaw  agenda  fit  together,  we  shall  miss  the  opportunities  that  lie  ahead  of  us  in  the 
Plenary  Commission  in  Moshi,  in  the  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  in  Harare  and  in  the 
entry  into  the  next  millennium.  All  of  these  are  opportunities  to  further  the  quest  for  visible 
unity.  It  is  crucial  for  us  together  to  get  hold  of  our  main  focus  — it  is  crucial  also  to  be 
realistic,  and  to  decide  that  we  cannot  do  everything,  nor  can  we  respond  to  all  of  the 
demands  put  upon  us.  In  fact,  the  financial  crisis  of  the  World  Council  will  force  us  to 
prioritise. 

The  Church  as  Koinonia:  An  Ecumenical  Study 

In  Cret-Berard  the  Standing  Commission  meeting  which  followed  the  Fifth  World  Conference 
worked  out  a very  clear,  if  somewhat  overwhelming,  Conspectus  of  Studies  (Faith  and  Order 
Paper  No.  167,  p.  95ff).  We  were  clear  our  major  study  programme  was  to  be  The  Church 
as  Koinonia:  An  Ecumenical  Study.  Let  me  remind  you  of  what  we  agreed: 

This  study  programme  will  be  central  for  the  new  working  period  of  Faith  and  Order 
after  the  World  Conference.  Other  studies  will  contribute  to  the  development  of  the 
study  in  such  areas  where  further  ecumenical  convergence  has  still  to  be  achieved, 
e.g.  on  authority,  specific  aspects  of  three  BEM  themes  including  the  new  theme  of 
a universal  ministry  of  unity,  on  apostolicity  and  catholicity,  ecclesiology  and  ethics, 
the  community  of  women  and  men,  etc.  ...  The  end  product  of  this  study  programme 
should,  if  possible,  be  a short  convergence  document  which  might  be  submitted  to  the 
Eighth  Assembly  of  the  WCC  in  1998. 
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As  we  read  on  in  the  Conspectus  of  Studies,  we  see  that  a study  on  hermeneutics,  new  work 
on  the  koinonia  of  women  and  men,  on  authority  and  primacy,  collaborative  work  on 
koinonia  in  prayer  and  worship  with  Unit  I and  collaborative  work  on  ecclesiology  and  ethics 
with  Unit  III  are  to  enrich  our  understanding  of  the  Church  as  koinonia.  We  can  see  what 
needs  doing,  but  we  can’t  do  everything  at  once. 

The  decision  to  work  on  ecclesiology  was,  it  is  important  to  keep  reminding  ourselves,  not 
that  of  the  Standing  Commission.  It  was  made  by  the  Plenary  Commission  in  Budapest  in 
1989.  It  is  not,  I think,  coincidental  that  that  was  the  Commission  meeting  that  decided  on 
the  title  of  the  World  Conference,  Towards  Koinonia  in  Faith,  Life  and  Witness,  and  it  was 
in  the  following  months  that  the  statement  that  eventually  became  the  Canberra  Statement  was 
crafted. 

In  my  short  introduction  to  the  Annecy  meeting  (FO/95:23c)  I rehearsed  the  story  of  the 
ecclesiology  study  in  the  two  years  from  Cret-Berard  to  Annecy,  through  the  two 
consultations  at  Dublin  and  Barbados.  I won’t  repeat  what  I said  there,  but  if  you  read  the 
paper,  you  will  see  the  picture  of  a small  working  group  of  different  people  on  each  occasion 
thrashing  around,  on  our  behalf,  to  find  direction  for  and  give  shape  to  the  study. 

What  remained  clear  was  the  group’s  intention  to  produce  as  Dr  William  Rusch,  co- 
Moderator,  described,  a convergence  document  like  the  32  page  BEM  document.  The  group 
even  came  up  with  the  sort  of  questions  that  could  be  asked  of  the  churches  when  such  a 
convergence  document  was  sent  to  them,  remembering  that  it  was  in  fact  the  BEM  questions 
that  were  as  much  genius  as  the  text  itself.  It  was  the  questions  that  moved  the  words  on  the 
page  to  action  of  being  received  in  the  life  of  the  churches.  The  questions  of  this  new  study 
might  be  the  group  suggested: 

— How  far  can  your  Church  affirm  the  description  and  nature  of  the  Church  in  this  text? 

— Can  your  Church  recognise  the  elements  of  Church  described  in  this  text  in  their  own 
life? 

— What  implications  does  such  a recognition  imply  for  your  relationship  with  other 
churches  who  can  also  affirm  and  recognise  these  elements  of  the  Church  in  their 
life? 

— What  steps  can  you  now  take  towards  closer  unity  in  faith,  sacramental  life,  ministry 
and  mission  with  those  who  agree  with  you? 

— What  obstacles  remain  to  be  solved  before  steps  can  be  taken? 

The  group  could  envisage  the  end  product  of  a convergence  text:  it  could  even  begin  to 
formulate  questions  to  stimulate  reactions  in  the  churches:  it  could  do  substantial  and 
important  bits  of  drafting  on  apostolicity  and  catholicity,  authority  and  decision-making,  and 
koinonia  and  mission  but  it  could  not  agree  on  an  overall  outline  for  the  study.  The 
alternatives  canvased  were,  either  to  produce  a systematic  treatment  of  ecclesiology  (cf.  the 
Barbados  Report,  Aleppo  Minutes),  or  to  follow  the  outline  of  the  Canberra  Statement  and 
produce  an  explication  of  it.  Each  had  its  own  merits.  Our  meeting  in  Aleppo  hardly  had 
time  to  get  hold  of  this  discussion  and  give  direction.  Maybe  it  was  as  well  that  we  left 
Aleppo  uncertain,  for  it  meant  that  the  new  staff  team  could  influence  the  shape  and  direction 
of  the  work.  At  Annecy,  with  Alan  Falconer  and  Peter  Bounteneff  present,  the  group  opted 
for  a Canberra  Statement  framework.  This  will  be  explained  in  greater  detail  when  we  come 
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to  this  item  on  our  agenda.  I simply  say  that  its  structure  is  a simple  three-fold  framework 
of  an  opening  section  on  koinonia,  a second  section  on  dimensions  of  unity  and  a third 
section  containing  challenges  to  the  churches. 

Let  me  dwell,  in  the  time  remaining  to  me,  on  what  my  hopes  for  this  central  study  are: 
first,  whatever  we  say  about  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  Church  must  make  clear  our 
commitment  to  a koinonia,  a communion  in  prayer.  The  Church  is  called  to  be  a praying, 
worshipping  unity,  worshipping  God  in  and  through  this  world  and  going  out  to  serve  and 
to  proclaim  what  it  has  heard  and  touched  and  taken  into  itself  in  worship.  We  must  let  the 
work  of  So  We  Believe:  So  We  Pray  infuse  the  study. 

Secondly,  whatever  we  say  about  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  Church  has  to  mean 
something  in  relation  to  the  challenges  of  today’s  world:  it  has  to  be  a Church  seen  to  be 
relevant  to  this  day  and  to  this  age.  It  should  be  a unity  that  offers  the  world  eschatological 
vision,  that  is  ultimate  hope  and  ultimate  meaning.  As  Metropolitan  John  (Zizioulas)  said  to 
the  younger  theologians  in  Turku,  even  if  we  manage  to  agree  on  issues  that  have  divided 
us  in  the  past,  our  unity  would  leave  the  rest  of  the  world  indifferent  if  it  is  not  heard  as 
relevant  to  today’s  challenges.  And  in  being  open  to  those  challenges  we  have  to  be 
challenged  by  them.  And  in  this  process  we  will  be  led  to  apply  hermeneutics  not  only  to 
Holy  Scripture,  but  to  the  very  Tradition  of  the  Church  itself  as  we  seek  to  understand  the 
Church’s  unity.  Startling  words  from  an  Orthodox  theologian,  and  very  relevant  to  our  work 
on  hermeneutics  and  to  a hermeneutical  re-reception  of  Tradition. 

Thirdly,  in  relating  to  the  challenges  of  today,  we  must  relate  ecclesiology  to  ecology.  "The 
environment  is  an  essential  part  of  ecclesiology",  to  quote  Metropolitan  John  again.  We  have 
talked  in  Faith  and  Order  work  about  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  world  and  the  renewal 
studies  have,  and  must  continue,  to  impact  our  vision  of  unity.  But  these  are  opening  up  the 
challenges  of  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  world,  not  only  in  the  sense  of  humanity,  but 
also  in  its  cosmic  sense.  "The  Church  exists  for  the  entire  creation  and  not  simply  for  itself 
and  for  humanity.  In  this  sense  the  Church  does  not  differ  from  the  Kingdom,  since  her 
raison  d’etre  and  her  purpose  is  to  be  an  icon  of  the  Kingdom  and  to  be  identified  within  it, 
in  reality  at  the  eschaton."  (John  Zizioulas,  Turku  Consultation).  This  was  something  I tried 
to  say  in  my  opening  remarks  last  year  when  I talked  of  the  need  to  respond  to  the  challenges 
that  I had  encountered  on  my  visit  to  Kerala. 

Fourthly,  whatever  we  say  about  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  Church  must  be  presented 
in  such  a way  that  it  speaks  to  the  reality  of  the  complex  and  delicate  ecumenical  scene 
today.  A scene  in  which  it  is  not  only  the  division  between  East  and  West,  not  only  the 
division  between  Rome  and  the  churches  springing  from  the  Reformation,  not  only  the 
division  between  the  older  and  the  newer  Pentecostal  and  Evangelical  churches  that  form  the 
context.  These  differences,  to  quote  Jean  Tillard  speaking  to  us  in  Rome  in  1991,  pale  into 
insignificance  in  the  light  of  divisions  brought  about  by  context,  inculturation,  acculturation, 
evangelisation.  Again,  these  were  the  challenges  that  left  me  reeling  on  my  return  from 
Kerala  nearly  two  years  ago.  These  were  also  the  challenges  I heard  surfacing  as  I moderated 
the  meeting  in  December  on  the  "Common  Understanding  and  Vision  of  the  WCC".  The 
only  way  we  shall  articulate  them,  let  alone  address  them,  is  if  those  of  us  from  Europe  and 
North  America  learn  to  listen  more  attentively  and  acutely  to  the  experiences  of  those  of  you 
from  Latin  America,  Asia  and  Africa. 
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Fifthly,  to  pick  up  on  Jean  Tillard  again  speaking  to  us  in  Rome,  Jean  said  "the  whole 
ecumenical  movement  needs  a profound  and  fresh  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  Church, 
in  particular  the  tension  between  unity  and  catholicity:  catholicity  not  in  a quantitative  sense 
but  the  Church  of  God  as  an  authentic  community,  koinonia  of  all  the  local  churches  seen 
in  their  diversity  which  comes  in  the  gift  of  the  creator".  Our  text  must  portray  a community 
of  the  Church  that  gathers  up  the  gifts  of  God’s  creation  and  exudes  catholicity  and 
authenticity. 

Sixthly,  whatever  we  say  about  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  Church  has  to  be  presented  in 
a way  that  speaks  of  unity  with  diversity.  We  are  so  good  at  proclaiming  that  unity  is  not 
uniformity  but  we  fail  when  it  comes  to  being  convincing  about  diversity.  That  reminds  me 
of  the  important  paper  we  should  go  back  to  of  Martin  Cressey  in  Cret-Berard,  How  diverse 
could  a united  Church  be?  We  never  got  to  grips  with  Martin’s  challenges  to  us  as  he 
reflected  on  Santiago  de  Compostela  and  looked  at  diversity  in  faith,  in  life  and  in  witness. 
"Only  a united  Church  which  is  richly  diverse  will  match  the  love  of  God  for  variety  which 
is  so  positively  evident  in  the  universe  and  in  history".  And  then  there  was  Martin’s  warning 
to  us: 


How  diverse  could  a united  Church  be?  For  all  its  hesitations  the  Faith  and  Order 
movement  wants  to  say,  needs  to  say,  "very  diverse  indeed".  It  may  be  necessary  to 
say  with  Canberra  that  there  are  limits  to  diversity  but  there  are  many  pointers  within 
the  current  debate  to  the  importance  of  not  drawing  those  limits  too  quickly  and 
certainly  not  too  narrowly. 

"How  diverse  ...",1  ask.  "Very  diverse,  and  therefore  able  to  be  one".  (Cret-Berard 
Minutes,  p.  42). 

Seventhly,  we  won’t  be  convincing  in  our  treatment  of  unity  and  diversity  or  catholicity 
without  making  more  headway  with  the  work  already  begun  in  Dublin  on  structures  of 
authority  and  decision-making,  the  bonds  which  hold  in  unity  the  gifts  of  diversity.  To  quote 
Metropolitan  John  again,  "if  we  are  to  recognise  full  catholicity  to  each  local  church  and  at 
the  same  time  seek  ways  of  safeguarding  the  unity  of  the  Church  at  the  universal  level  then 
we  need  the  right  understanding  of  two  things:  the  synodal  system  and  the  ministry  of 
primacy."  I wouldn’t  like  to  leave  my  term  of  office  as  Moderator  without  some 
contribution,  however  small,  having  been  made  to  this  vital  agenda  of  belonging  together  in 
mutual  accountability.  Nothing  in  the  last  six  years  has  lessened  my  belief  that  this  is  an 
urgent  and  essential  item  on  the  ecumenical  agenda. 

And  lastly,  our  work  on  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  Church  must  show  why  the  unity  of 
the  Church  matters:  why  it  matters  for  the  sake  of  this  world,  God’s  world,  not  just  in  some 
global,  de-contextualised,  de-localised  sense,  but  why  it  matters  to  God’s  world  in  the  very 
local  places  where  individuals  live  and  die,  wash  socks  and  share  food  and  drink,  the 
ordinary  stuff  of  everyday  living  and  loving,  living  and  dying  — remember  Elizabeth 
Templeton’s  words  to  us  in  Santiago. 

If  we  could,  somehow,  make  our  work  on  the  Church  as  koinonia  relevant  in  these  ways  we 
might  have  something  worth  offering.  We  have  the  resources  to  do  it,  if  we  can  let  the  work 
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on  worship,  ecclesiology  and  ethics,  hermeneutics  and  renewal  impact  and  explode  our 
narrow  ecclesiastical  joinery. 

I think  we  just  might  be  on  the  right  track  if  we  can  claim  the  study  on  ecclesiology  here  in 
Bangkok,  and,  from  our  different  cultural  and  ecclesial  experiences,  with  our  experiences  of 
being  involved  in  different  studies  of  Faith  and  Order,  each  contribute  to  enrich  our  central 
study.  There  is  some  urgency  about  this  now.  We  have  to  make  up  some  time  lost  in  re- 
focusing our  work  after  the  exhaustion  of  the  World  Conference.  We  need  the  reaction  of 
the  Plenary  Commission,  when  we  meet  at  Moshi,  to  carrying  out  the  mandate  it  in  fact  set 
us  in  Budapest  and  which  it  endorsed  in  that  exhausted  day  in  Santiago.  Finally,  let  me  say 
why  it  is  important  to  follow  this  path  and  complete  the  task: 

Reception 

First,  reception.  The  study  on  ecclesiology  provides  the  opportunity  to  help  ourselves  and 
to  help  our  churches  receive  the  work  of  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry,  Confessing  the 
One  Faith,  and  Church  and  World.  It  is  a way  to  help  the  churches  receive  the  Canberra 
Statement  and  in  particular,  to  encourage  them  to  respond  to  its  challenges.  The  urgency  to 
stimulate  reception  and  re-reception  becomes  clearer  and  clearer  before  a new  generation  that 
does  not  know  this  work  takes  over. 

Secondly,  the  study  on  ecclesiology  is  vital  for  our  particular  Faith  and  Order  contribution 
to  the  " Common  Understanding  and  Vision  of  the  WCC It  is  simply  not  possible  to 
understand  the  World  Council  of  Churches  as  a privileged  instrument  of  the  ecumenical 
movement  without  understanding  its  vocation  to  call  the  churches  to  visible  unity:  a unity  in 
faith,  life,  service  and  mission.  Faith  and  Order,  in  its  Constitution,  has  the  explicit  mandate 
to  hold  before  the  World  Council  at  all  times  the  call  to  visible  unity.  As  Metropolitan  John 
(Zizioulas)  has  written,  "the  WCC  must  not  become  a Church,  but  it  must  eventually  acquire 
a basically  common  idea  of  the  Church.  We  cannot  go  on  forever  and  ever  cobbling 
different,  or  contradictory,  views  of  the  Church.  The  WCC  must  acquire  an  ecclesial  vision 
shared  by  all  its  member  churches."  Faith  and  Order  has  a unique  role  to  play  in  developing 
a common  ecclesial  vision  which  integrates  catholic,  reformed,  and  charismatic  insights.  A 
convergence  text  on  ecclesiology  could  be  an  instrument  of  convergence  of  the  churches 
drawing  them  around  a shared  vision. 

We  have  an  opportunity,  indeed  we  have  a duty,  to  offer  a developing,  basically  common 
idea  of  the  Church  to  the  Common  Understanding  and  Vision  Process.  We  also  have  a duty 
to  offer  a "common  idea"  to  the  next  Assembly  which  combines  with  it  a report  of  the  Fifth 
World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  and  what  that  Conference  understood  about  the  Church 
as  a communion  in  faith,  life  and  witness. 

Are  we  confident  enough  in  our  ability  to  complete  at  least  a draft  text  on  ecclesiology  in  the 
time  between  Bangkok  (January  1996)  and  the  Harare  Assembly  (September  1998)?  If  so, 
then  from  this  meeting  we  should  write  to  the  Assembly  Planning  Committee  and  request  a 
place  — claim  a place  — on  the  Assembly  agenda. 

If  we  could,  through  the  work  of  this  Commission  meeting  and  through  the  enrichment  and 
broadening  of  the  process  in  the  Plenary  Commission,  develop  our  work  on  ecclesiology. 
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then  we  might  bring  to  a significant  point  the  work  of  the  eight  years  from  Canberra  to 
Harare,  which  also  honours  the  insight  and  direction  we  were  given  by  the  wider  Faith  and 
Order  movement  at  the  Fifth  World  Conference  in  Santiago  when  it  endorsed  the  message: 

There  is  no  turning  back  from  the  goal  of  visible  unity  or  from  the  single  ecumenical 
movement  that  unites  concern  for  the  unity  of  the  Church  and  concern  for  engagement 
in  the  struggles  of  the  world. 

1995  has  been  a good  year  for  Faith  and  Order:  thanks  be  to  God!  May  this  meeting  and 
the  work  of  1996  be  for  the  peace  and  unity  of  God’s  Church. 


Discussion 

The  following  points  were  emphasised  in  the  discussion  of  the  Moderator’s  Report.  The 
emphasis  on  church  and  society  and  mutual  accountability  was  commended.  It  was  felt  to  be 
important  that  ecclesiology  be  a framework  for  all  concerns  of  Faith  and  Order  in  this  period 
(cf.  Cret-Berard  Minutes),  since  such  a study  would  also  be  important  for  the  Common 
Understanding  and  Vision  (CUV)  process. 

It  was  stressed  that  such  a statement  should  build  on  work  on  the  nature  of  the  church 
undertaken  since  the  Lausanne  Conference  in  1927.  Such  a study  should  be  the  primary  task 
of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission,  with  all  other  concerns  feeding  into  it.  Resources  should 
not  be  dissipated  through  the  pursuit  of  a variety  of  other  projects. 

Since  the  questions  which  accompanied  the  BEM  text  were  very  important,  it  was  emphasised 
that  such  questions  to  accompany  the  ecclesiology  project  should  not  be  an  after-thought  but 
be  part  of  the  overall  framework  of  the  study.  It  was  further  emphasised  that  the  focus  of  the 
questions  should  not  be  on  the  recognition  of  the  elements  in  one’s  own  church  tradition  but 
in  that  of  others. 

Attention  was  drawn  to  the  importance  of  working  on  specific  areas  of  disagreement  on 
ecclesiology  which  were  identified  in  BEM  and  the  responses  to  BEM. 

The  desirability  of  completing  work  in  time  for  the  Harare  Assembly  (1998)  so  that 
Assembly  time  might  be  sought  for  the  presentation  of  the  consensus  reached  was  noted,  as 
was  the  importance  of  involving  representatives  of  non-WCC  member  churches  in  the 
process. 


DIRECTOR’S  REPORT 

Alan  Falconer 

I 

Introduction 


States  and  their  peoples  wishing  to  control  their  destinies,  find  they  can  do  so 
only  by  working  together  with  others.  They  must  serve  their  future  through 
commitment  to  common  responsibility  and  shared  effort. 
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0 We  have  to  share  a global  neighbourhood  and  strengthen  it,  so  that  it  offers 
the  promise  of  a good  life  to  all  our  neighbours. 

° Time  is  not  on  the  side  of  indecision.  Important  choices  must  be  made  now, 
because  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  a new  era. 

The  world  needs  a new  vision  that  can  galvanize  people  everywhere  to  achieve 
higher  levels  of  co-operation  in  areas  of  common  concern  and  shared  destiny. 

Being  global  neighbours  requires  new  ways  of  perceiving  each  other  as  well 
as  new  ways  of  living. 

The  recent  report  of  the  Commission  on  Global  Governance  "Our  Global  Neighbourhood", 
from  which  these  statements  come,  is  a passionate  and  urgent  call  for  the  search  for  global 
structures  for  unity  - structures  which  encapsulate  the  principle  of  unity  in  and  through 
diversity;  structures  which  are  given  sufficient  authority  so  that  they  can  be  at  the  service  of 
unity. 

Most  of  the  factors  which  make  the  call  for  global  unity  urgent  are  not  new  to  the  agenda 
of  governments  and  peoples 

the  population  explosion  and  the  probable  difficulty  of  finding  sufficient  food  to 

sustain  vastly  increasing  numbers  of  people  despite  the  development  of  more 

sophisticated  techniques  of  production  and  food  technology; 

the  economic  disparity  - ever  increasing  - between  North  and  South  - sustained  by 

economic  structures  which  overtly  and  covertly  are  unjust  and  inequitable; 

the  communication  gap  between  peoples  of  different  cultures  and  languages  despite 

the  production  of  sophisticated  satellite  communications; 

environmental  pollution  and  the  uncontrolled  exploitation  of  natural  resources  has 
changed  the  ecological  balance  of  the  earth. 

All  of  these  have  led  to  the  increasing  migration  of  peoples,  the  upsurge  of  conflict,  the 
tightening  of  security  measures  and  greater  control  of  borders.  The  problems  have  been 
exacerbated  by  the  rise  of  fundamentalism  and  nationalism.  The  independent  group  writing 
the  Report  on  Global  Governance  rightly  emphasise  that  it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  put  in 
place  appropriate  structures  of  communication  and  deliberation  at  international  level.  A 
global  ethos  and  the  development  of  a universal  ethic  is  essential  - and  is  urgent  for  our 
world. 

As  the  United  Nations  celebrates  its  fiftieth  anniversary  and  seeks  to  re-appropriate  a vision 
of  unity  which  arose  out  of  the  alienation  and  fragmentation  of  the  world  after  a war  which 
affected  nearly  every  nation,  it  does  so  conscious  that  there  can  be  no  turning  back  for  the 
member  nations.  They  cannot  rest  content  with  compromise  and  co-operation.  The  search  for 
unity  is  urgent.  Substantial  questions  are  therefore  being  posed  to  the  United  Nations. 

A former  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations,  Dag  Hammarskjold  of  1953-1961,  in  his 
remarkable  diary  Markings,  articulated  well  the  nature  of  the  commitment  and  journey 
towards  unity,  personal  and  corporate: 
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I am  being  driven  forward 
Into  an  unknown  land. 

The  pass  grows  steeper, 

The  air  colder  and  sharper. 

A wind  from  my  unknown  goal 
Stirs  the  strings 
Of  expectation. 

Still  the  question: 

Shall  I ever  get  there? 

There  where  life  resounds, 

A clear  pure  note 
In  the  silence. 

( Markings . London,  Faber  1964,  p.  31) 

While  the  nations  hear  the  urgent  call  to  unity  through  the  Global  Governance  Report,  the 
agenda  which  they  face  is  that  being  addressed  by  the  churches  as  they  search  for  unity  for 
the  sake  of  the  unity  of  humankind.  In  the  report  "Our  Global  Neighbourhood"  indeed,  the 
contemporary  agenda  of  the  ecumenical  movement  is  unfolded  as  the  necessary  pre-requisite 
for  global  unity.  In  secular  language  categories,  the  relationship  between  unity  and  diversity, 
the  appropriate  structures  of  unity,  and  modes  of  co-operation  possible  on  the  journey 
towards  unity  are  explored.  The  world  is  looking  for  signs  and  models  of  unity.  The  Church 
is  urgently  called  to  be  a sign  and  instrument  of  that  unity  which  God  intends. 

The  call  to  the  churches  to  seek  for  visible  structures  of  unity  is  urgent.  Of  course, 
throughout  this  century  there  have  been  significant  landmarks  which  "stir  the  strings  of 
expectation".  These  provide  markings  on  the  way.  The  Swedish  title  of  Dag  Ham marskj old’s 
diary  "Vagmarken"  might  be  translated  "Trail  Marks"  or  "Cairns"  - the  pile  of  stones  that 
a climber  leaves  to  mark  his  or  her  progress  on  an  uncharted  mountain.  There  are  many  such 
cairns  which  chart  the  journey  towards  unity  - United  and  Uniting  Churches;  the  work  of 
bilateral  and  multilateral  dialogues;  new  relationships  of  communion  - Leuenberg,  Meissen, 
Porvoo,  Covenanting  parishes;  new  centres  of  ecumenical  renewal  and  study;  the  work  of 
Councils  of  Churches  at  regional,  national  and  local  level.  There  are  also  many  such  cairns 
which  chart  the  developing  understanding  of  the  nature  of  unity  from  Edinburgh  1910  to 
Canberra  1991.  All  of  these  cairns,  and  many  more,  have  stirred  the  strings  of  expectation. 


II 

Cairns 

Throughout  1995,  more  stones  have  been  added  to  those  cairns  through  the  work  of  the  Faith 
and  Order  Commission.  The  work  undertaken  on  the  "Common  Understanding  and  Vision" 
is  an  attempt  to  build  further  on  the  vision  of  commitment  to  unity,  evident  throughout  the 
history  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  The  Consultation  of  United  and  Uniting  Churches 
at  Ocho  Rios,  Jamaica,  reflected  on  the  specific  contribution  of  those  churches,  which  have 
united,  to  the  ecumenical  movement  and  the  search  for  the  unity  of  the  Church.  Specific 
questions  are  addressed  by  them  to  our  further  work  on  ecclesiology  - questions  which  also 
arose  at  the  meeting  in  Liebfrauenberg  of  the  churches  committed  to  new  relationships 
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through  the  Leuenberg,  Meissen  and  Porvoo  agreements.  Both  of  these  conferences 
sharpened  questions  - particularly  on  the  relationship  between  episcopal  churches  and  those 
exercising  ministry  according  to  other  patterns  of  oversight.  The  Seminar  on  the  Lima 
Liturgy  sought  on  the  basis  of  reflecting  on  the  experience  of  celebrating  that  Liturgy  to 
explore  further  the  ordo  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  The  attempt  to  produce  an 
Apostolic  Faith  Study  Guide  for  use  by  congregations  and  ecumenical  groups  - a text  which 
has  been  tested  in  such  groups  in  different  parts  of  the  world  - heightens  awareness  of  and 
commitment  to  the  earlier  work  on  Confessing  the  One  Faith.  Further  study  on  providing 
ecumenical  guidelines  on  hermeneutics  attempts  to  draw  out  the  implications  of  previous 
study  on  hermeneutics  and  to  learn  from  significant  movement  in  understanding  key  terms 
evident  in  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  thus  building  on  cairns  which  help  us  to  do 
theology  together  and  journey  towards  the  unknown  goal.  Through  the  work  on  ecclesiology 
and  the  search  for  visible  structures  of  unity,  the  insights  which  have  illumined  the  pathway 
until  now  are  drawn  on  in  the  attempt  to  explore  further  the  Church  as  the  koinonia 
confessing  the  faith  in  each  time  and  place,  celebrating  the  presence  of  God  through  worship 
and  committed  to  discipleship.  These  three  marks  are  emphasised  as  interdependent,  and  thus 
are  being  explored  also  in  the  relationship  between  ecclesiology  and  ethics,  drawing  on 
previous  work  evident  in  Church  and  World  and  Costly  Unity',  in  possible  further  study  on 
the  whole  people  of  God  (laos);  and  on  the  nature  of  diakonia  - all  of  these  being  elements 
emphasised  at  the  Fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  at  Santiago  de  Compostela. 

Throughout  this  year,  then,  Faith  and  Order  built  on  the  cairns  of  our  journeying  together 
towards  unity.  In  a more  difficult  financial  climate  when,  as  Dag  Hammarskjold  notes: 

"The  pass  grows  steeper 

The  air  colder  and  sharper” 

different  methods  for  making  further  progress  on  the  journey  have  had  to  be  developed. 
Some  of  our  studies  have  had  to  be  furthered  by  commissioning  papers,  seeking  response  to 
the  papers  and  then  bringing  a group  of  scholars  and  commission  members  together  for 
Consultation  on  the  work  undertaken,  e.g.  the  third  phase  of  the  Ecclesiology  and  Ethics 
study  which  will  address  the  theme  "Ecumenical  moral  formation";  the  study  on  the  term 
"koinonia"  and  the  exploration  of  "apostle"  and  "episkopos"  in  Baptism,  Eucharist  and 
Ministry.  Other  studies  will  benefit  from  work  being  undertaken  with  other  institutes,  e.g. 
the  Strasbourg  Institute  Conference  on  "Baptism  and  Communion  of  the  Church"  (1996). 
Other  aspects  of  our  work  may  be  undertaken  by  other  ecumenical  bodies,  e.g.  the  questions 
raised  at  the  Liebfrauenberg  Conference  of  the  Leuenberg,  Meissen  and  Porvoo  churches, 
it  is  proposed,  may  be  furthered  at  a Regional  Conference  organized  with  the  Conference  of 
European  Churches.  Such  different  methods,  in  conjunction  with  the  pattern  of  work 
furthered  in  consultations,  may  enable  greater  cohesion  and  commitment  in  the  attempt  to 
overcome  some  of  the  traditional  church-dividing  issues  on  the  way  to  unity,  agenda  items 
which  are  emphasised  again  in  the  remarkable  Encyclical  Letter  "Ut  Unum  Sint"  and  in  the 
response  of  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  to  the  "Common  Understanding  and  Vision"  process 
of  the  WCC.  But  the  question  of  Dag  Hammarskjold  persists: 

"Shall  I ever  get  there?" 
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What  is  sufficient  for  agreement  to  move  beyond  church  division  to  the  fuller  expression  of 
koinonia?  Are  the  churches  prepared  to  change  on  the  basis  of  the  cairns  already  established 
on  the  way  to  manifest  a unity  which  will  be  visible?  We  are,  as  Dag  Hammarskjold  noted: 

"being  driven  forward 
Into  an  unknown  land.... 

A wind  from  my  unknown  goal 
Stirs  the  strings  of  expectation." 


Ill 

Strings  of  Expectation 

The  importance  and  urgency  for  the  search  for  unity  and  adequate  processes  of  reconciliation 
has  been  evident  throughout  this  year  in  ecumenical  initiatives.  While  the  quest  for  unity  was 
sharply  addressed  by  the  Global  Neighbourhood  report  written  in  the  context  of  celebrating 
the  jubilee  of  the  United  Nations,  the  question  of  unity  has  also  been  addressed  sharply  by 
churches.  The  South  African  Council  of  Churches,  in  continuity  with  the  presentation  of 
Archbishop  Tutu  at  the  Fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  sought  the  help  of  the 
Faith  and  Order  Secretariat  in  beginning  to  address  the  unity  agenda  since  they  had 
concentrated  on  justice  and  peace  questions  and  had  not  been  able  as  divided  churches  to 
challenge  their  fragmented  society.  In  their  situation,  they  welcomed  into  membership  the 
Episcopal  Conference  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  into  observer  status  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  in  South  Africa.  How  could  former  adversaries  move  towards  mutual 
acceptance?  What  are  the  processes  of  reconciliation?  What  is  the  relation  between 
overcoming  theological  church  dividing  issues  and  the  reconciliation  of  communities?  The 
wind  which  blows  from  the  South  African  churches,  also  comes  from  the  direction  of  the 
United  States  - from  local  situations,  e,g,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma  - where  urgent  questions  about 
how  to  engage  in  processes  leading  to  koinonia  arise.  While  the  Fifth  World  Conference  on 
Faith  and  Order  in  one  of  its  section  reports  begins  to  address  the  question  of  the  process  of 
reconciliation  towards  koinonia,  more  explicit  work  on  this  needs  to  be  undertaken  if  the 
"strings  of  expectation"  are  to  be  allowed  to  take  us  further  on  the  track  to  unity. 

The  wind  from  our  unknown  goal  is  perhaps  also  bringing  fresh  questions.  The  Consultation 
with  Younger  Theologians  at  Turku  was  an  exciting  development  with  a younger  generation 
seeking  to  locate  the  cairns  of  our  journey  together  and  to  help  to  chart  the  journey  ahead. 
New  themes  for  our  coming  together  were  proposed.  A suggestion  to  explore  the  issue  of 
anthropology  as  another  way  of  trying  to  articulate  the  unity  of  the  human  community  was 
emphasised,  as  was  the  situation  of  religious  pluralism  in  the  world.  From  discussions  taking 
place  in  the  Reformed  Church  of  America  there  is  a strong  plea  that  Faith  and  Order  might 
explore  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  a primary  study  which  could  draw  into  dialogue 
members  of  the  Pentecostal  communities  which  are  growing  rapidly  in  Asia,  Latin  America 
and  Africa.  It  might  also  provide  a fresh  perspective  for  approaching  questions  of  baptism 
and  ministry  and  help  us  to  move  towards  mutual  recognition  and  acceptance.  Such  a study 
might  also  help  to  articulate  the  understanding  of  the  Church  which  gives  account  to  the 
diversity  of  church  experience  in  the  challenge  from  the  Papal  Encyclical  "Ut  unum  sint". 
Not  only  does  this  Encyclical  affirm  the  cairns  evident  on  the  path,  not  only  does  it  seek  to 
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receive  the  insights  of  Faith  and  Order  work,  particularly  in  the  reports  of  the  Fifth  World 
Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  it  also  emphasises  the  importance  of  seeing  that  dialogue 
leads  to  the  dialogue  of  conversion  and  to  change  (an  insight  that  was  evident  also  in  the  life 
and  work  of  Dag  Hammarskjold  who  was  engaged  in  translating  Martin  Buber’s  1 and  Thou 
into  Swedish  at  the  time  of  his  death).  Dialogue  involves  conversion  or  transformation  - a 
wind  from  our  unknown  goal,  which  invites  us  to  go  further  into  unknown  territory  on  the 
basis  of  the  cairns  already  evident.  Other  such  promptings  and  callings  invite  a new 
relationship  between  churches  on  the  basis  of  common  baptism. 

Such  a wind  coming  from  our  unknown  goal  suggest  developments  with  respect  to  our 
agenda,  to  the  method  of  reconciling  and  to  the  transformation  of  our  church  and  inter-church 
relations. 

A clear  pure  note! 

In  the  midst  of  this  challenging  situation,  Dag  Hammarskjold  ends  by  noting 

"There  where  life  resounds 
A clear  pure  note 
In  the  silence." 

A clear  pure  note  sounded  through  two  events  of  1995.  At  the  climax  of  his  important 
official  visit  to  the  Pope  and  the  Vatican,  where  helpful  discussion  took  place  on  increasing 
collaboration  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  Dr 
Konrad  Raiser  presented  His  Holiness  with  a chalice  and  paten  which  had  been  used  at  the 
celebration  of  the  Lima  Liturgy  at  the  WCC  Assembly  at  Canberra.  This  gift  expressed  the 
aspiration  of  the  unity  of  Christians  celebrating  together  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper. 
As  the  Lima  Report  notes,  the  celebration  has  implications  for  the  unity  of  humankind.  The 
Church  is  to  be  sign  and  sacrament  of  the  world  as  God  intends: 

"The  eucharist  embraces  all  aspects  of  life.  It  is  a representative  act  of  thanksgiving 
and  offering  on  behalf  of  the  whole  world.  The  eucharistic  celebration  demands 
reconciliation  and  sharing  among  all  those  regarded  as  brothers  and  sisters  int  he  one 
family  of  God  and  is  a constant  challenge  in  the  search  for  appropriate  relationship 
in  social,  economic  and  political  life...  All  kinds  of  injustice,  racism,  separation  and 
lack  of  freedom  are  radically  challenged  when  we  share  in  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ"  (par.  20). 

That  same  clear  pure  note  was  sounded  by  the  Ecumenical  Patriarch,  Bartholomew  I,  on  his 
recent  official  visit  to  the  WCC,  when  he  presented  Dr  Konrad  Raiser  with  a silver  chalice. 
In  offering  this  gift,  the  Ecumenical  Patriarch  wished  to  emphasise  the  aim  and  goal  of  the 
WCC  as  expressed  in  its  Functions: 

The  World  Council  of  Churches  is  constituted  . . . "to  call  the  churches  to  the  goal  of 
visible  unity  in  one  faith  and  in  one  eucharistic  fellowship  expressed  in  worship  and 
in  common  life,  and  to  advance  towards  that  unity  in  order  that  the  world  may 
believe.  ” 
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In  the  midst  of  all  the  activity  in  Faith  and  Order  in  1995  - with  its  building  on  the  "cairns" 
of  the  journey  to  date,  and  the  promptings  of  new  winds,  the  pure  clear  note  calls  us  again 
and  urgently  to  the  goal  of  seeking  a unity  which  is  visible  - a unity  which  might  provide 
hope  in  a world  longing  for  global  structures  of  unity  and  fellowship. 


IV 

"There  where  life  resounds" 

It  is  appropriate  that  you  also  know  a little  more  in  what  of  the  kind  of  work  each  of  our 
staff  members  is  involved  in  Faith  and  Order  in  particular  and  in  the  WCC  in  general.  Many 
groups  of  visitors  pass  through  the  Ecumenical  Centre  or  the  Ecumenical  Institute  at  Bossey 
and  want  to  be  informed  about  a particular  topic  of  Faith  and  Order  or  about  our  work  in 
general,  and  the  various  members  of  the  staff  are  increasingly  invited  to  address  them.  The 
staff  also  teach  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Ecumenical  Studies  at  Bossey  and  in  other 
Seminars  and  Courses  organized  with  Bossey. 

Each  of  the  executive  staff  members  is  also  involved  in  various  Task  Forces  (according  to 
regions,  areas  of  interest  and  to  the  various  programme  orientations  of  the  forthcoming 
Assembly).  All  of  this  impressive  work  demonstrates  a commitment  to  collaborate  with  other 
streams  and  Units  in  the  WCC  so  that  a "vital  and  coherent  theology"  may  be  evident  in  the 
work  of  the  Council.  As  the  time  approaches  for  the  next  Assembly  of  the  WCC,  all  the  staff 
are  being  drawn  into  Council-wide  preparatory  committees  - and  this  dimension  of  our  work 
will  undoubtedly  intensify  in  1996.  The  staff  also  continues  to  be  engaged  in  a number  of 
ecumenical  initiatives  of  the  churches,  e.g.  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity;  Bilateral 
Forum  of  the  Christian  World  communions;  United  and  United  Churches,  bringing  to  bear 
in  these  forums  a commitment  to  be  of  service  to  the  churches. 

I greatly  appreciate  the  wisdom  and  commitment  of  my  colleagues  who  undoubtedly  help  the 
Commission  and  the  churches  to  advance  further  towards  "the  unknown  land"  of  unity.  We 
have  been  joined  in  our  work  by  Peter  Bouteneff  who  brings  insights  from  the  tradition  of 
the  Russian  Church,  and  experience  of  working  in  an  Asian  context.  We  also  welcome  as  an 
intern,  Dr  Barbara  Schwahn  who,  while  learning  of  the  work  of  the  Council,  is  undertaking 
research  on  the  understanding  of  the  laos,  in  conjunction  with  the  Inclusive  Community 
stream  of  Unit  I.  During  the  year  we  took  leave  of  Ms  Claudia  Balke  who  returned  to 
Germany  to  complete  her  studies  in  Munster.  We  thank  her  for  her  work  in  developing  a 
database  of  younger  theologians  and  wish  her  well  in  her  future  work. 

The  Faith  and  Order  Commission  is  well  served  by  my  colleagues  who  are  a hard-working, 
lively,  committed  and  involved  group  and  who  continue  to  press  forward  towards  "the 
unknown  land",  building  on  the  work  of  those  who  have  gone  before,  and  journeying  with 
those  who  seek  a visible  expression  of  unity  so  that  the  world  may  believe. 

On  the  question  of  finances  (see  Appendix  I),  there  is  increasing  pressure  to  undertake 
programme  activities  only  where  designated  money  is  available.  Some  churches  find  that 
because  of  their  need  for  accountability  to  their  own  constituencies,  they  feel  obliged  to 
designate  money  for  specific  programmes.  This  need  not  be  a negative  development,  but  it 
is  an  overturn  of  the  policy  operated  so  far.  It  does  lead  to  the  danger  of  passing  out  of  the 
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control  of  Central  Committee  of  prioritizing,  placing  the  priorities  with  the  member  churches 
and  those  able  to  make  contributions.  Undesignated  income  on  the  other  hand  places  the 
control  of  programmes  with  the  Central  Committee. 

As  we  take  decisions  during  our  Board  meeting,  let  us  note  their  financial  implications. 
While  the  Board  cannot  control  a large  proportion  of  the  costs  - one-third  of  Faith  and 
Order’s  budget  goes  in  shared  costs  to  the  WCC  for  rooms,  upkeep,  services,  etc.-,  it  can 
control  meetings  and  consultations,  travel  and  hospitality,  office  expenses  and  publications. 

This  situation  leads  us  to  ask  how  far  we  can  put  our  consultations  "back  to  back"  with  other 
meetings.  (This  can  result  in  savings  in  some  cases  - it  was  cheaper,  for  example,  to  go  to 
Annecy  than  stay  in  Geneva  for  the  meeting  after  Central  Committee  last  September.)  We 
have  to  act  with  financial  prudence  but  that  does  not  mean  necessarily  holding  all  events  in 
Geneva.  The  Board  should  continue  to  plan  imaginatively  but  also  cost  effectively. 

Within  the  constraints  we  face,  much  is  possible,  but  we  need  to  find  new  ways  of  working 
and  other  sources  of  income.  We  will  commend  ourselves  to  the  churches,  but  we  can  only 
do  this  effectively  insofar  as  they  recognise  that  we  are  of  service  to  them  by  furthering  the 
vision  - pursuing  the  goal  of  visible  unity. 


Discussion  centred  on  the  financial  presentation  in  the  Director’s  Report. 

The  challenge  to  find  new  ways  of  pursuing  our  studies  - as  outlined  in  the  Report  - was 
emphasised. 

Concern  was  expressed  that  "in  kind"  contributions  from  the  churches  to  consultations  and 
projects  (e.g.  travel  and  hospitality  of  some  participants  to  consultations  and  meetings,  and 
"drafting"  time)  are  not  taken  into  account  as  further  designated  contributions  by  the 
churches. 

Concern  was  also  expressed  that  greater  transparency  in  WCC  budgeting  should  be  evident, 
e.g.  in  addition  to  the  shared  costs  for  central  services,  Units  and  streams  are  further  charged 
for  the  employment  of  such  services. 

It  was  agreed  that  through  the  Board  meeting  consideration  would  be  given  to  the 
likely  costs  of  consultations  and  studies,  and  that  decisions  would  be  taken  in  a 
financially  prudent  manner. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  Moderator  draft  a letter  on  behalf  of  the  Board  to  the  WCC 
Executive  Committee  concerning  the  commitment  of  the  Central  Committee  to  give 
SFr.90,000  p.a.  to  the  Faith  and  Order  Plenary  Commission  Reserve. 
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COMMON  UNDERSTANDING  AND  VISION  OF  THE  WCC  (CUV) 

Mary  Tanner  and  Peter  Bouteneff  gave  a brief  introduction  and  comments  regarding  the  ad 
hoc  meeting  on  CUV  held  in  December  in  Geneva,  convened  by  the  WCC  General 
Secretary. 

The  draft  document  on  Common  Understanding  and  Vision  (FO/95:26)  was  introduced  by 
Bishop  Barry  Rogerson,  who  also  outlined  the  process  of  drafting  and  consultation. 

Part  I:  §1-6  introduction:  History  of  the  genesis  and  development  of  the  process. 
Surprisingly,  nowhere  in  the  initial  reports  is  the  vision  and  vocation  of  the  WCC  spelled 
out.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  issues  we  raise,  and  gives  opportunity  to  put  some 
material  into  the  document.  §8-22:  concern  the  functions  of  the  WCC.  Regarding  the  Basis, 
the  term  "common  calling"  is  not  defined  anywhere.  §19  is  crucial  to  our  response  - primary 
purpose  in  order  to  carry  out  its  calling,  so  that  there  could  be  one  ecumenical  movement. 

Part  II:  §23-27:  The  Council  is  not  a bureaucracy  in  Geneva  but  a fellowship  of  churches  - 
cf.  the  Toronto  statement.  We  have  argued  that  by  the  very  fellowship  of  the  churches  in  the 
Council,  the  Council  has  an  ecclesial  nature.  Argument  about  what  "ecclesial"  means;  see 
§37,  "ecclesial  life  of  the  WCC"  - what  it  is  to  be  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Part  III:  about  movements.  Some  fear  has  been  expressed  about  the  role  of  movements  in  the 
WCC  and  therefore  we  have  sought  to  clarify  this. 

Part  IV:  the  place  of  CWCs:  Different  self-understandings  need  to  be  taken  into  account. 

Part  V:  WCC  - Koinonia.  An  emphasis  on  ecclesial  nature  and  activities  of  WCC  could  give 
a glimpse  of  what  it  means  that  the  church  is  whole,  catholic  and  apostolic,  cf.  mutual 
accountability. 

Part  VI:  Sets  out  the  answers  we  suggest  to  the  General  Secretary’s  questions  addressed  to 
Faith  and  Order. 

On  question  (1),  we  recommend  that  the  Basis  not  be  changed  but  a memorandum  be 
provided  as  to  its  function  and  content.  Some  wanted  to  include  something  in  the  Basis  about 
baptism  in  terms  of  mutual  recognition  of  baptism,  but  I think  it  ought  to  be  part  of  the 
mutual  accountability  section. 

On  question  (2),  we  want  to  re-cast  the  functions  of  the  WCC. 

On  question  (3),  we  do  not  believe  we  can  update  the  Toronto  statement  - it  holds  together. 
But  we  do  want  to  add  a commentary  in  the  style  of  BEM  alongside  the  printed  statement, 
mainly  because  the  majority  of  people  do  not  know  what  the  Toronto  Statement  is;  we 
believe  it  could  be  helpful  to  print  it. 

On  question  (4),  we  believe  that  the  WCC  does  have  an  ecclesial  nature. 
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Other  drafters  were  invited  to  add  their  comments:  Martin  Cressey  emphasised  the  need  to 
bring  out  the  difficulty  about  the  way  the  "calling"  is  to  be  understood.  In  the  Constitution, 
the  Basis  states  that 

"The  World  Council  of  Churches  is  a fellowship  of  churches  which  confess  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  God  and  Saviour  according  to  the  scriptures  and 
therefore  seek  to  fulfil  together  their  common  calling  to  the  glory  of  the  one 
God,  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit 

Function  1 of  Functions  and  Purposes  reads: 

"to  call  the  churches  to  the  goal  of  visible  unity  in  one  faith  and  in  one 
eucharistic  fellowship  expressed  in  worship  and  in  common  life  in  Christ,  and 
to  advance  towards  that  unity  in  order  that  the  world  may  believe; " 

You  could  link  these  in  two  ways:  "common  calling  in  terms  of  the  calling  to  visible  unity", 
OR  "their  common  calling  as  our  vocation  from  God"  and  within  that  common  calling  to  call 
the  churches  to  the  goal  of  visible  unity. 

There  are  different  interpretations  - we  fluctuated  between  the  two  different  ways  of  reading 
them.  We  must  be  prepared  for  a patient  exposition  here  because  people  read  them  in  two 
ways. 

Turid  Karlsen  Seim  felt  that  one  dimension  not  yet  dealt  with  sufficiently  was  the  role  of  the 
WCC  in  the  one  ecumenical  movement.  There  has  to  be  a context,  a framework  made. 


Discussion 

The  following  points  were  emphasised: 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  WCC  in  1948  the  world  has  changed,  and  so  has  the  ecumenical 
movement.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  now  entered  the  movement  in  a very  active  way 
at  the  level  of  international  dialogues  (including  those  of  Faith  and  Order),  and  at  the  local 
level,  particularly  through  National  Councils  of  Churches.  These  changes  should  be  reflected 
in  the  document. 

While  it  was  stated  by  some  that,  after  BEM,  it  is  important  to  consider  the  introduction  of 
baptism  into  the  Basis,  others  stressed  that  the  Basis  should  not  be  made  more  restrictive  by 
excluding  those  who  are  already  in  membership  of  the  WCC  (e.g.  Baptist  communities, 
Friends,  etc). 

Discussion  also  focused  on  the  question  of  the  ecclesial  significance  of  the  WCC  where  it 
was  noted  that,  in  1970,  the  Joint  Working  Group  between  the  WCC  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  (JWG)  had  emphasised  the  ecclesial  nature  of  the  WCC.  Clarification  on  the  nature 
of  movements  was  sought,  as  was  further  reflection  on  the  significance  of  the  fellowship 
shared  by  the  churches  in  the  WCC. 
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The  Moderator  concluded  this  session  by  noting  that  the  Group  discussion  reports  should  be 
shared  with  the  CUV  drafters  so  that  they  could  serve  as  further  guidance  to  them  in  respect 
to  a revised  draft  to  be  presented  for  discussion  by  the  full  Board  at  a later  session. 

* 

At  a further  plenary  discussion,  the  drafters  presented  a text  which  had  been  amended  in  the 
light  of  the  first  plenary  discussion  and  those  points  which  emerged  from  the  group 
discussions. 

The  plenary  discussion  further  sought  to  clarify  the  expression  "common  calling"  in  the  text. 

It  further  discussed  whether  or  not  a reference  to  baptism  should  be  included  in  the  Basis  of 
the  WCC.  It  was  stressed  that  baptism  should  be  included  in  the  Explanatory  Memorandum 
of  the  WCC  but  not  in  the  Constitution  itself,  since  this  would  exclude  some  churches  which 
already  belong  to  the  WCC.  This  position  was  accepted  by  the  Board. 

The  partnership  with  movements  was  then  discussed.  A distinction  was  made  between  the 
appropriate  cooperation  between  the  WCC  and  a wide  range  of  movements,  and  those 
movements  which  constitutionally  might  appropriately  have  a right  of  membership  in  the 
Assembly  of  the  WCC. 

Further  clarification  of  the  terms  ecclesiological  and  ecclesial  was  then  attempted. 

Finally,  discussion  took  place  on  the  question  of  the  inclusion  of  interfaith  dialogue  as  a 
function  of  the  WCC.  It  was  affirmed  that  such  a reference  needed  to  be  made  since  it  was 
historically  accurate  to  have  this  reflected  now  in  the  WCC  Constitution,  although  for 
theological  reasons  it  was  stressed  that  this  function  had  a different  relationship  and  weight 
from  the  other  functions  of  the  WCC. 

After  further  suggestions  to  the  drafters,  the  Board  agreed  that  the  revised  text 
should  now  be  transmitted  to  the  General  Secretary  of  the  WCC  as  the  Faith  and 
Order  response  to  the  questions  he  had  addressed  to  it. 

The  Moderator  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  Board  to  Martin  Cressey,  Turid  Karlsen 
Seim  and  Barry  Rogerson  for  the  enormous  amount  of  work  they  had  done  as 
drafters  of  the  text. 

For  approved  text  see  Appendix  II. 


STUDY  ON  ECUMENICAL  HERMENEUTICS 
Dagmar  Heller 

In  March  1995  during  the  Hermeneutics  consultation  of  Unit  II  at  Bossey  Alan  Falconer  and 
Dagmar  Heller  met  with  Turid  Karlsen  Seim  and  Emmanuel  Clapsis  to  discuss  the  further 
process  for  the  study  on  Hermeneutics.  It  was  decided  not  to  have  a consultation  in  1995  (as 
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recommended  by  the  Standing  Commission  in  Aleppo)  but  to  take  some  time  in  order  to  set 
up  a wider  study  process  including  three  elements: 

1 . To  broaden  the  discussion  by  sending  the  Dublin/Boston  paper  to  a number  of  people 
who  have  done  special  work  in  the  area  of  hermeneutics  asking  them  for  their  comments  and 
suggestions. 

2.  To  commission  two  case  studies  in  order  to  examine  what  it  means  to  develop  an 
ecumenical  hermeneutics.  These  studies  should  look  at  the  implicit  hermeneutics  at  work  in 
the  BEM  process  concerning  "apostle/apostolicity"  and  "episkopd". 

3.  To  ask  four  New  Testament  scholars  to  react  to  John  Reumann’s  paper  "Koinonia  in 
Scripture:  Survey  of  Biblical  Texts"  given  at  the  Fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order 
in  Santiago  de  Compostela  (August  1993).  This  is  meant  to  facilitate  the  Ecclesiology  study 
as  far  as  it  relates  to  biblical  materials. 

For  March  1996  a further  consultation  is  planned  which  should  be  based  on  the  two  first 
processes  and  work  on  guidelines  for  an  ecumenical  hermeneutics  as  recommended  by  the 
Standing  Commission  in  Aleppo  in  January  1995.  The  process  coming  from  the  third  process 
will  be  dealt  with  in  drect  relation  to  the  Ecclesiology  study.  The  way  in  which  this  will 
happen  is  still  to  be  decided. 

By  mid-November  we  have  received  six  answers  (out  of  35)  with  comments  on  the 
Dublin/Boston  paper,  the  study  on  "apostle/apostolicity”  in  the  BEM  process  by  William 
Henn  and  one  of  the  reactions  to  Reumann’s  paper  (John  de  Gruchy). 

Comments  on  the  Dublin/Boston  paper 

In  general  the  comments  state  an  agreement  with  the  D/B  paper  and  appreciate  its  balance. 
In  detail  they  deal  with  the  parts  A-C  of  the  D/B  paper.  None  of  them  comments  on  the 
guidelines  in  part  D.  Some  of  the  comments  give  detailed  proposals  for  amending  some 
formulations,  others  are  very  general.  The  following  list  tries  to  give  an  overview: 

One  comment  makes  a proposal  for  a more  exact  definition  of  hermeneutics  at  the 
beginning  of  the  text:  "Hermeneutics  is  disciplined  reflection  upon  the  practice  of 
interpretation.  More  specifically,  hermeneutics  is  reflection  upon  the  task  of 
understanding  and  explicating  texts  and  symbols  both  within  a given  community  and 
across  different  cultures  and  contexts. " (Wood) 

The  reference  to  "common  criteria"  (para.  2,  second  part)  is  somewhat  vague. 
Proposal:  "a  common  frame  of  reference  for  dialogue".  (Brownson) 

Talking  about  "the  one  Tradition"  and  the  one  Gospel  (title  of  A.  and  para.  5)  must 
be  problematized.  (West) 

While  the  draft  document  acknowledges  diversity  within  the  biblical  tradition,  it  does 
not  go  far  enough  in  acknowledging  that  the  biblical  tradition  itself  is  a site  of 
struggle  (see  para.  8).  (West) 

A number  of  comments  refer  to  the  quotation  of  Section  II,  para.  18  of  the  Fifth 
World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  in  para.  9: 
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There  is  a danger  in  making  clear  the  criteriological  principles  for  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture:  this  could  make  the  communities  more  defensive 
of  their  own  criteriologies.  (Wood) 

What  does  it  mean  to  be  in  continuity  with  the  Bible  as  a whole?  (West) 

In  para.  10  the  voices  of  "ordinary"  readers  of  the  Bible  should  be  included.  A 
process  of  "reading  with"  in  which  biblical  scholars  and  ordinary  people  read  the 
Bible  together  is  a key  concept  for  an  ecumenical  hermeneutics  that  takes  difference 
and  diversity  seriously.  (West) 

Para.  11  needs  some  amendment.  The  first  sentence  is  wordy  and  unclear 
(Brownson),  the  second  part  needs  some  more  accuracy: 

. The  historical-critical  method  works  also  in  a synchronic  way. 

. A plurality  of  methods  can  sometimes  also  create  new  conflicts. 

. The  expression  "fundamental  divine  narrative"  needs  some  further  unpacking 
. The  last  sentence  is  vague. 

. Other  criteria  such  as  the  trinitarian  framework  should  be  mentioned. (Brownson) 
A number  of  comments  deal  with  para.  13: 

. To  talk  about  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  is  problematic  (Wood).  How  can  the 
Scripture  be  the  authority  if  it  is  itself  the  object  of  interpretation?  (Brownson) 
Suggestion:  Jesus  Christ  is  the  norm  of  Christian  witness  and  the  Scriptures  are  the 
criterion  by  which  our  faithfulness  to  that  norm  might  be  judged  (Wood,  referring  to 
Robert  C.  Johnson). 

. It  should  be  added  to  which  end  such  analysis  which  is  the  task  of  hermeneutics  is 
done.  (Brownson) 

. The  question  of  power  needs  a fuller  discussion.  (West) 

The  second  sentence  of  para.  16  is  not  clear.  (Brownson) 

In  the  second  part  of  para.  16  the  interaction  in  an  interstitial  zone  could  be  described 
theologically  also  as  "holy  ground"  of  invitation.  (Schreiter) 

The  concept  of  "boundaries"  in  para.  16  needs  to  be  developed  more  fully.  (West) 
Para.  17  might  be  strengthened  by  exploring  interaction  between  local  and  global 
identity  which  exists  in  all  of  us.  (Brownson) 

Para.  17,  3rd  part  needs  some  rethinking  of  the  universal/non-universal/ 
contextual/particular.  (Schreiter) 

The  last  sentence  of  para.  17  needs  to  be  expanded  to  show  procedure,  criteria  and 
implications.  (Schreiter) 

Para.  19,  last  sentence:  A trinitarian  formulation  might  be  more  comprehensive  here. 
(Brownson) 

From  these  reactions  it  seems  that  especially  three  areas  need  further  reflection  and  work: 

The  "one  Tradition"  has  to  be  problematized  and  explained  in  its  content  and  shape. 
Several  comments  refer  to  the  problem  at  this  point.  "How  can  the  paper  help  to 
’strengthen  an  awareness  of  the  one  Tradition  within  the  many  traditions’  when  it 
devotes  relatively  little  space  to  the  actual  content,  shape  or  character  of  the  ’one 
Tradition’?"  (Brownson)  What  does  it  mean  for  the  understanding  of  the  "one 
Tradition"  that  already  in  the  Bible  there  is  a struggle  between  many  traditions? 
(Wood) 

A fuller  discussion  of  the  question  of  power  and  power  structures  and  their  impact 
on  interpretation  is  needed. 
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The  problem  of  the  relationship  between  universality  and  particularity  needs  some 
rethinking. 

Robert  Schreiter  proposes  to  complement  the  concept  of  catholicity  with  eschatology 
as  theological  framework  to  deal  with  the  issues  of  difference  and  culture. 

Besides  that  the  consultation  with  Younger  Theologians  in  Turku  also  produced  some 
comments  on  the  Dublin/Boston  paper: 

. What  is  meant  by  "contextual"? 

. Which  particular  "contextual  theologies"  have  indicated  a desire  to  "belong 
globally"? 

. Of  what  significance  to  this  statement  is  the  fact  that  different  theologies  emerge 
out  of/exist  in  the  same  context? 

. What  is  meant  by  "belong  globally"? 

Dr  William  Bill  Henn’s  paper 

To  start  his  study  William  Henn  identifies  three  hermeneutical  principles  which  are  taken 
from  Werner  Jeanrond’s  book  (Theological  Hermeneutics.  Development  and  Significance: 
New  York,  Crossroad,  1991):  a)  faithfulness  to  the  texts  themselves,  b)  self-scrutiny  to  avoid 
ideological  distortions,  c)  clarification  of  adequate  criteria  for  interpretation  and  of  authority 
to  validate  such  criteria.  In  a second  part  he  tries  to  listen  to  the  official  responses  to  BEM 
regarding  the  terms  "apostle"  and  "apostolicity"  and  the  idea  of  them  and  gives  a summary. 
The  examination  of  the  responses  shows  that  most  of  the  churches  and  ’church  families’ 
appreciate  the  distinction  made  in  BEM  between  the  apostolicity  of  the  whole  Church  and  the 
ministerial  succession  (M  35).  Only  a few  churches  feel  that  their  understanding  of 
apostolicity  is  not  represented  in  BEM.  Churches  coming  from  the  Reformation  have  the 
tendency  to  emphasize  apostolicity  as  the  "successio  evangelii"  and  to  understand  ministerial 
succession  "only  as  a sign”,  while  churches  which  have  episcopal  succession  tend  to  claim 
this  as  necessary  for  apostolicity.  Part  III  of  Henn’s  paper  then  examines  these  responses  in 
regard  of  their  adequate  use  of  the  above  mentioned  hermeneutical  principles. 

Concerning  the  first  principle  (a),  he  finds  out  that  the  distinction  presented  in  BEM  (B  35) 
is  understood  in  quite  different  ways  in  the  different  churches:  "The  distinction  between 
global  apostolicity,  on  the  one  hand,  and  ministerial  apostolicity,  on  the  other,  is  not 
unacceptable  to  those  who  believe  that  episcopal  succession  is  necessary,  because  their 
distinction  does  not  in  itself  deny  the  position  that  such  succession  is  necessary.  ...  On  the 
other  hand,  communities  without  episcopal  succession  seem  to  understand  this  distinction  as 
implying  that  apostolicity  does  not  require  such  ministerial  succession.  ...  Most  of  these 
communities  would  agree  with  BEM,  however,  that  such  ministerial  succession  is  a valuable 
or  powerful  "sign",  though  not  "guarantee",  of  apostolicity..."  (Henn,  p.  28) 

Another  point  of  different  understanding  is  the  term  "validity"  in  responses  to  M 38,  which 
says:  churches  "cannot  accept  any  suggestion  that  the  ministry  exercised  in  their  own 
tradition  should  be  invalid  until  the  moment  that  it  enters  into  an  existing  line  of  episcopal 
succession".  BEM  and  churches  who  do  not  see  episcopal  succession  as  necessary  think  that 
"valid"  means  "authentic"  or  "an  affective  vehicle  of  the  proclamation  of  the  word  and  the 
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celebration  of  the  sacraments".  For  those  who  see  episcopal  succession  as  necessary  it  means 
"being  in  the  line  of  ordination  through  episcopal  succession"  (Henn,  p.  30). 

Concerning  the  second  principle  (b),  Henn  comes  to  the  result  that  many  communities 
adopted  a methodology  which  included  an  element  of  self-scrutiny.  But  he  sees  that  there 
needs  to  be  done  further  work:  "What  could  probably  really  introduce  the  element  of  self- 
scrutiny into  the  BEM  process  would  be  to  somehow  place  the  responses  to  BEM  in  dialogue 
with  one  another."  (Henn,  p.  31)  He  illustrates  this  with  some  examples  to  suggest  "ways 
in  which  the  positions  presented  in  the  responses  could  be  the  point  of  departure  for  further 
dialogue  on  some  significant  questions"  (Henn,  p.  33). 

Concerning  the  third  point  (c),  Henn  points  out  that  the  respondents  to  BEM  presuppose  that 
they  do  know  the  relevant  criteria  and  move  straightaway  to  an  evaluation  of  BEM’s 
statements  about  apostolicity.  The  "Report  on  the  Process  and  Responses"  (Baptism, 
Eucharist  and  Ministry  1982-1990,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  149,  Geneva  1990)  had 
identified  six  categories  of  churches  with  six  different  combinations  of  the  three  elements 
Scripture,  Tradition  and  traditions  as  hermeneutical  criteria.  Henn’s  problem  with  these 
criteria  is  that  they  are  not  mutually  exclusive  and  that  many  churches  would  see  themselves 
in  several  if  not  all  of  these  categories.  He  shows  that  there  are  two  problematic  premises 
involved.  Some  Christian  communities  ultimately  accept  "only"  scripture  as  determining 
criterion  for  the  apostolicity  of  the  Church  in  faith  and  ministerial  structure.  The  premise 
behind  "presupposes  that  scripture  not  only  presents  some  references  to  ministerial  structure 
and  transmission  but  also  that  scripture  intends  to  bind  the  later  community  in  such  a way 
that  any  subsequent  determination  of  ministerial  structure  and  its  transmission... is  therefore 
ipso  facto  unwarranted  by  or  even  in  contradiction  to  scripture"  (Henn,  pp.  35-36).  But  also 
those  who  positively  use  "tradition"  in  their  understanding  of  such  criteria  have  to  be 
challenged.  The  hidden  premise  here  is  "that  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  with  relative 
certainty  between  the  various  traditions  so  as  to  identify  the  ones  which  are  truly  apostolic 
and  distinguish  them  from  those  which  are  not"  (Henn,  p.  38). 

In  his  conclusion  Henn  then  tries  to  give  an  answer  to  the  question  "How  were  these  terms 
(’apostle/apostolicity  as  ...  developed  in  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry ’)  used  in  respect 
of  the  biblical  materials,  and  secondly  what  was  the  hermeneutic  which  enabled  people  to 
move  from  their  confessional  positions  to  a more  inclusive  use  of  these  terms?"  First  of  all  - 
according  to  him  - it  has  to  be  noted  that  "none  of  the  responses  to  BEM  gives  a detailed 
presentation  of  biblical  materials  relevant  to  the  words  ’apostle’  and  ’apostolicity’"  (Henn, 
p.  39).  Secondly,  "BEM  itself  seems  to  base  its  assertions  upon  some  of  the  general  findings 
of  that  method  of  biblical  hermeneutics  ...  the  historical  critical  method"  (Henn,  p.  39).  And 
to  the  second  question:  "Neither  BEM  nor  any  of  the  responses  to  BEM  explicitly  identifies 
its  own  ’hermeneutic’"  (Henn,  p.  40).  But  Henn  thinks  that  the  two  hermeneutical  principles 
(a)  and  (b)  from  above  which  were  followed  by  most  of  the  responses  "have  allowed 
communities  ’to  move  from  their  confessional  positions  to  a more  inclusive  use’  of  the 
language  of  apostolicity"  (Henn,  p.  41). 

This  analysis  of  the  responses  to  BEM  is  a very  helpful  one  and  shows  the  value  of  the 
hermeneutics  of  attention  and  self-scrutiny.  It  indicates  that  BEM  gives  the  possibility  for 
opposing  interpretations.  It  points  to  the  lack  of  self-scrutiny  in  the  responses.  And  thirdly 
it  makes  clear  that  the  criteria  for  interpretation  are  not  clarified  in  the  responses.  The 
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conclusion  is  that  what  is  helpful  to  move  from  a confessional  position  to  a more  inclusive 
use  of  the  language  of  apostolicity  is  a hermeneutics  of  attention  and  self-scrutiny.  These 
findings  will  have  to  be  discussed  for  the  search  for  guidelines  for  an  ecumenical 
hermeneutics. 

Prof.  John  de  Gruchy’s  paper 

John  W.  de  Gruchy  tries,  from  a South  African  perspective,  "to  consider  whether  a ’koinonia 
ecclesiology’  helps  us  to  understand  better  the  faith,  life  and  witness  of  the  ecumenical 
church".  The  history  of  the  churches  in  South  Africa  shows  that  although  church  union  was 
not  possible  because  of  doctrinal  and  ethnic  difficulties,  koinonia  was  a reality  in  the  common 
struggle  and  in  social  praxis.  On  the  other  hand,  koinonia  remained  an  ecclesial  ideal  rather 
than  the  koinonia  of  the  New  Testament  as  long  as  the  South  African  Council  of  Churches 
remained  largely  white  directed.  With  the  transition  to  democracy  a new  denominationalism 
became  apparent  and  it  became  obvious  that  the  issues  of  faith  and  order  had  not  been  dealt 
with  in  the  past  while  the  emphasis  was  on  the  common  struggle  and  action. 

The  challenges  nowadays  in  South  Africa  for  the  koinonia  of  the  churches  are  therefore  the 
questions  of  denominationalism,  ethnicity,  gender  and  power  as  well  as  the  question  of 
economic  justice.  A "koinonia  ecclesiology"  will  have  to  help  to  develop  a sense  of 
ecumenical  identity  which  can  become  more  meaningful  than  denomination  identity. 
"Koinonia  ecclesiology"  should  help  that  ethnic  identity  is  properly  understood  as  a source 
of  cultural  enrichment  both  within  society  as  a whole  and  within  the  life  of  the  Church.  A 
genuine  "koinonia  ecclesiology"  is  one  which  relates  directly  to  the  witness  of  the  Church 
for  economic  justice. 


Discussion 

Turid  Karlsen  Seim  introduced  the  work  undertaken  since  Aleppo  on  this  theme,  noting  the 
commissioning  of  two  case  studies  from  BEM  to  try  to  discern  the  hermeneutical  principles 
at  work  in  the  production  of  the  text,  and  to  propose  guidelines  for  an  ecumenical  approach 
to  hermeneutics  from  this.  It  was  also  clear  that  there  is  a need  to  re-work  the  language  of 
Tradition,  tradition  and  traditions  (Montreal  1963),  as  is  clear  also  from  the  Letter  of  the 
Younger  Theologians  (Turku)  in  their  reflections  on  hermeneutics.  The  need  for  integration 
of  this  study  with  the  ecclesiology  study  was  emphasised. 

Dagmar  Heller  then  noted  the  reactions  of  scholars  who  had  been  invited  to  comment  on  the 
Dublin-Boston  paper  (text  in  Aleppo  Minutes).  Those  comments  had  emphasised  the 
importance  of  context  of  the  interpreter  for  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  and  Tradition. 
Other  responses  had  made  suggestions  for  amending  the  text  - on  the  one  Tradition;  is  it 
possible  to  be  more  precise  where  the  text  speaks  of  the  Gospel;  attention  to  the  question  of 
power  and  power  structures  (authority);  on  the  relationship  between  universality  and 
particularity,  and  on  the  need  for  more  explicit  guidelines  on  dialogue  and  mutual  exchange 
concerning  the  understanding  of  the  Gospel. 

The  question  from  the  Younger  Theologians’  Consultation  (Turku)  on  the  relationship 
between  confession  and  culture  was  also  important  for  the  future  development  of  the  study. 
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Dagmar  Heller  also  gave  an  account  of  the  two  meetings  on  Gospel  and  Culture  at  Bossey 
and  Jerusalem  in  1995,  organized  by  Unit  II,  which  addressed  the  question  of  intercontextual 
hermeneutics. 


Report  on  Consultation  on  Intercultural  Hermeneutics 

Since  the  last  Standing  Commission  (now  "Board")  meeting  in  January  1995,  two  further 
meetings  were  organized  by  Unit  II  on  "Intercultural  Hermeneutics":  2-8  March  1995  at 
Bossey,  and  6-13  December  1995  at  Jerusalem.  Turid  Karlsen  Seim  and  Dagmar  Heller 
participated  on  behalf  of  Faith  and  Order  in  the  Bossey  meeting,  and  Nestor  Miguez  and 
Dagmar  Heller  were  present  at  Jerusalem.  Emmanuel  Clapsis  attended  both  meetings  as  an 
Orthodox  representative. 

The  purpose  of  both  meetings  was  to  produce  a discussion  paper  on  Intercultural 
Hermeneutics  for  Section  4 ("One  Faith  in  Many  Cultures")  of  the  World  Conference  on 
Mission  and  Evangelism  in  November  1996:  "Called  to  One  Hope:  The  Gospel  in  Diverse 
Cultures". 

At  Bossey  the  group  discussed  first  the  question  of  the  core  of  the  gospel:  Is  there  a single 
subject  matter,  everywhere  and  at  any  time  the  same?  The  gospel  comes  to  people  always 
in  a certain  cultural  mode  already.  This  makes  the  encounter  of  gospel  and  culture  still  more 
complex.  Another  issue  was  the  dialectic  between  catholicity  and  contextuality:  Catholicity 
which  is  not  linked  to  the  contextuality  is  in  danger  to  dominate  and  to  violate  the  local 
congregation.  A local  congregation,  on  the  other  hand,  which  does  not  understand  itself  as 
part  of  the  Catholic  Church  becomes  sectarian.  Therefore,  the  issue  of  mutual  accountability 
was  raised  as  well  as  the  question  of  authority  to  decide  about  the  authenticity  of  the  gospel 
which  is  communicated. 

At  the  meeting  in  Jerusalem,  the  group  looked  first  at  the  situation  in  the  different  regions 
of  the  world  (Europe,  Africa,  Asia,  Latin  America,  North  America,  Caribbean)  and  had 
substantial  discussions  on  the  questions  of  syncretism  as  well  as  sexism  and  racism  as  special 
challenges  of  intercultural  communication. 

All  these  issues  were  then  put  together  in  a discussion  paper  (which  needs  still  to  be 
finalized)  for  the  World  Conference.  This  paper  first  deals  with  the  "identity  of  the  gospel": 
The  central  source  of  what  is  the  gospel  is  the  central  story  of  Jesus  within  the  larger  biblical 
story.  But  there  is  nothing  like  a "pure"  gospel.  It  comes  always  in  a cultural  mode  and 
therefore  both  addresses  culture  and  is  shaped  by  culture.  The  paper  then  analyzes  the 
problem  of  diversity  and  the  difficulty  of  discerning  when  diversity  is  healthy  and  when  it 
is  not.  Especially  in  the  pluriform  situation  of  our  time  the  problem  is  much  more  complex 
and  difficult  than  before.  But  in  general  diversities  have  to  be  seen  as  gifts. 

The  next  part  of  the  paper  deals  with  the  dialectic  of  contextuality  and  catholicity  and  the 
necessary  dynamics  between  both. 

The  issue  of  "Communicating  the  Gospel  amid  many  Cultures"  is  taken  up  in  the  second 
section.  It  analyses  the  urgent  need  of  communication  between  different  cultures  in  the 
present  situation  of  the  world.  It  emphasized  two  kinds  of  awareness  which  are  needed  for 
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intercultural  communication:  (a)  a theological  and  spiritual  awareness  to  create  an  atmosphere 
of  trust  and  respect  as  well  as  humility  and  generosity  to  forgive  mistakes,  and  (b)  a mastery 
of  skills  (such  as  changing  the  role  between  speakers  and  listeners)  as  well  as  the  awareness 
of  power  and  its  role  in  this  history  of  mission. 

Furthermore,  intercultural  communication  requires  mutual  accountability.  The  question  of 
how  to  know  the  authenticity  of  the  faith  is  still  open.  As  further  criteria  the  paper  adds  the 
appropriateness  to  the  Scriptures,  liturgical  and  spiritual  praxis,  the  commitment  to  seek  the 
truth  within  the  communion  of  the  Church  and  the  acceptance  of  prophetic  critique  from 
others.  At  the  end  the  paper  deals  with  racism  and  sexism  as  examples  of  the  failure  of 
intercultural  communication. 


Discussion 

The  discussion  focused  on  the  relationship  of  contextual  theology  to  classical  theology,  thus 
raising  also  the  issues  of  catholicity  and  of  unity  in  diversity.  The  need  to  agree  on  the 
meaning  of  key  words  of  Christian  culture  which  transcend  human  cultures  was  emphasised. 

A further  series  of  issues  focused  on  the  question  of  Tradition.  Is  the  transmission  of 
tradition  challenged  by  the  results  of  ecumenical  work?  We  need  to  integrate  into  the  Dublin- 
Boston  paper  the  Montreal  definition  of  Tradition  - viz.  that  which  is  passed  down  in  the 
Church,  is  primarily  the  presence  of  the  Lord  of  the  Church,  Jesus  Christ.  There  is  need  to 
allow  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  to  affect  church  life:  e.g.  the  understanding  of  Matthew 
28:19-20.  Are  we  content  to  include  in  our  liturgical  texts  this  text  as  biblical  warrant  for 
baptismal  practice  on  the  grounds  that  Jesus  said  it,  when  scholarship  suggests  that  the  text 
reflects  early  church  practice?  How  do  we  connect  our  Scriptural  studies  and  the  authority 
of  Scripture  with  our  understanding  of  contemporary  issues,  e.g.  human  sexuality?  These 
questions  need  to  be  part  of  the  reflection  of  the  hermeneutics  study. 

It  was  also  said  that  the  question  of  "reception"  is  closely  linked  with  the  hermeneutics  issue. 
What  we  need,  are  guidelines  as  to  how  we  do  ecclesiology.  The  hermeneutics  study  has  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  the  relationship  between  contextuality  and  universality.  The 
authority  question  seems  to  become  crucial. 

The  Moderator  noted  that  the  insights  from  the  discussion  group  on  Ecumenical 
Hermeneutics  during  the  Board  meeeting  would  be  reported  directly  to  the  moderators  of  the 
study  process  so  that  they  could  be  taken  into  account  in  the  next  stage  of  the  process  - viz. 
at  the  consultation  to  be  held  in  Lyon  (March  1996)  where  the  text  and  guidelines  would  be 
revised. 


ECCLESIOLOGY  AND  ETHICS 

Paul  Crow  Jr.  introduced  the  discussion  on  the  report  published  as  Costly  Commitment  (ed. 
T.  Best  and  M.  Robra,  Geneva,  WCC  1995). 
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He  presented  the  context  and  history  of  this  study  process  which  was  initiated  after  the 
Canberra  Assembly,  and  noted  the  three-phase  consultation  process  which  has  so  far  resulted 
in  the  reports  Costly  Unity  (Roende)  and  Costly  Commitment  (Tantur),  with  a third 
consultation  being  planned  for  June  1996  in  Johannesburg  on  the  theme  "Ecumenical  Moral 
Formation".  In  particular  he  drew  attention  to  three  issues  addressed  in  Costly  Commitment: 

1)  What  difference  does  it  make  that  the  churches  reflect  and  act  together  in  responding  to 
ethical  decisions?  A common  agenda  is  being  addressed  by  the  churches.  What  difference 
does  this  experience  of  the  churches  make  in  the  way  we  understand  the  nature  of  the 
church? 

2)  Is  there  an  ecclesial  dimension  to  the  reality  of  Christians  coming  together  across  the 
lines  of  confession  and  tradition  and  attempting  to  be  Christ  for  the  others,  drawing  the 
churches  together  in  new  ways?  What  is  the  ecclesial  reality?  Is  there  one?  If  so,  what  is  it? 

3)  Is  it  enough  to  say,  as  Faith  and  Order  said  in  Church  and  World  and  Costly  Unity 
(p.64),  that  ethical  engagement  is  intrinsic  to  the  church?  Must  we  not  say:  If  the  churches 
are  not  engaging  together  in  the  issues  of  the  day,  they  are  not  being  fully  church? 

Several  issues  have  emerged  in  Costly  Commitment  which  are  part  about  the  discussion  of 
the  nature  of  the  WCC,  e.g.  the  issue  of  movements  and  groups  - a major  theme  in  CUV. 
What  does  "koinonia  generating"  mean  (p.68,  §35)?  In  what  sense  are  they  expressions  of 
the  church?  There  is  a definition  that  "koinonia  generating"  groups  are  Christian  groups  - 
movements  and  groups  that  are  trying  to  live  the  gospel.  There  is  an  assumption  that  the 
church  that  is  living  out  the  ethical  dimension  of  the  gospel  will  be  the  church  engaged  in 
moral  formation.  All  churches  practise  some  form  of  moral  formation,  whether  intentionally 
or  not.  To  be  the  church  is  to  be  engaged  in  moral  formation.  One  dimension  of  this  is 
preparing  church  members  to  witness  to  the  ethical  implications  of  the  gospel. 

Tom  Best  then  drew  attention  to  §15-17  of  the  Report  on  the  issue  of  ethical  engagement 
together  and  its  implications  for  discussion  on  the  nature  of  the  church;  to  §35-42  on  the 
question  of  koinonia-generating  involvement  of  movements  and  groups  and  the  need  to  come 
to  some  clarification  of  the  relation  between  churches  and  movements;  and  to  §51-74  on  the 
concept  of  moral  formation.  Comments  were  invited  on  the  report  and  suggestions  for  the 
third  phase  of  the  process  were  sought. 


Discussion 

A full  discussion  took  place  on  the  question  of  "koinonia  generating"  as  an  attribute  of  the 
church  and  Christian  movements.  The  attempt  to  give  definition  was  furthered  through  a 
distinction  made  between  koinonia  through  baptism  and  koinonia  in  creation,  and  through  the 
analogical  conception  of  kononia  at  work  everywhere  but  koinonia  with  a specific  meaning 
when  viewed  as  participation  with  the  Holy  Trinity.  An  experience  of  struggle  in  Latin 
America  has  led  many  to  emphasise  that  koinonia  does  not  simply  mean  "solidarity",  but  has 
to  do  with  the  confession  of  the  same  faith.  However,  some  were  uneasy  at  the  notion  of 
baptism  being  seen  as  a defining  factor  for  koinonia,  while  others  emphasised  the  presence 
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of  God  in  the  totality  of  creation.  It  was  suggested  that  the  New  Testament  language  of 
koinonia  is  not  reserved  for  Christian  fellowship. 

The  Moderator  noted  that  the  further  discussion  of  this  report  and  the  process  in  group 
discussion  would  be  reported  directly  to  the  moderator  of  the  study  process  so  that  they  could 
be  taken  into  account  in  the  next  stage  of  the  study. 


FAITH  AND  ORDER  ACTIVITIES 

In  his  report  the  Director  noted  that  the  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat  acts  for  and  with  a 
number  of  ecumenical  initiatives,  some  of  which  are  not  directly  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Faith  and  Order  Commission. 

i.  Faith  and  Order  acts  as  observer  in  some  bilateral  dialogues.  While  this  was  more 
usual  in  the  past,  ARCIC  still  has  a WCC  observer,  nominated  by  Faith  and  order  - viz.  Dr 
Michael  Root,  Strasbourg  Institute  - who  sends  a brief  report  to  the  Director  on  the  annual 
meeting  and  an  evaluation  of  the  dialogue  at  the  conclusion  of  its  reports. 

Such  activity  put  the  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat  in  a unique  position  to  be  able  to  help  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Christian  World  Communions  in  a process  of  co-ordinating  the  bilateral 
dialogues  and  drawing  out  of  them  the  common  themes  and  implications  for  the  different 
traditions.  While  I am  not  confident  that  we  have  as  direct  an  engagement  with  the  bilateral 
dialogues  - other  than  through  informal  contacts  and  the  reading  of  materials  and  articles 
when  they  become  available  in  published  form  - as  was  the  case  in  the  1970s  and  1980s  the 
Secretariat  acts  as  Consultant  to  the  Christian  World  Communions  and  organizes  an 
occasional  consultation  of  the  Bilateral  Forums.  The  request  from  the  last  consultation  in 

1994,  to  hold  another  meeting  of  the  Bilateral  Forum  (cf.  Report  in  Aleppo  Minutes)  was 
noted  by  the  Standing  Commission  at  Aleppo.  This  recommendation  was  approved  at  the 
meeting  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Christian  World  Communions,  meeting  in  Geneva  in  October 

1995.  The  Secretariat  requested  Faith  and  Order  therefore  to  prepare  such  a Consultation  for 
1997.  No  theme  has  yet  been  agreed  - beyond  to  focus  on  the  role  of  bilateral  dialogues  and 
their  contribution  to  the  ecumenical  movement  so  that  this  can  be  fed  into  the  Harare 
Assembly. 

In  the  light  of  the  above  remarks,  is  it  possible  for  the  Secretariat  to  receive  help  in  keeping 
contact  with  the  bilateral  dialogues  so  that  we  may  be  more  able  to  fulfil  this  service  to  the 
churches? 

ii.  The  Director  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat  is  also  a member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Joint  Working  Group  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  World 
Council  of  Churches.  In  1995,  two  meetings  of  the  JWG  Executive  Committee,  and  a full 
meeting  of  the  Joint  Working  Group,  took  place.  This  was  also  supplemented  by  the  five-day 
visit  of  the  General  Secretary  of  the  WCC  to  His  Holiness  John  Paul  II  and  the  Vatican, 
during  which  wide-ranging  discussions  took  place  on  increased  collaboration  and  co-operation 
between  the  two  bodies. 
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Major  attention  in  the  JWG  has  focused  on  the  completion  of  two  Reports  - Christian  Witness 
and  Proselytism;  and  the  Ecumenical  Dialogue  on  Moral  Issues:  Potential  Sources  of 
Common  Witness  and  of  Divisions  - and  the  attempt  in  that  to  produce  Guidelines  for 
Ecumenical  Dialogue  on  ethical  issues.  The  JWG  has  also  examined  the  Norms  and 
Application  of  the  Ecumenical  Directory;  the  Apostolic  Letter  (Tertio  millennio  adveniente); 
and  explored  a number  of  important  issues  in  the  relationships  between  the  two  bodies,  and 
the  member  churches  in  different  contexts.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Executive  committee 
of  the  JWG,  a useful  discussion  on  the  Encyclical  "Ut  Unum  Sint"  also  took  place  in  the 
light  of  work  undertaken  in  the  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat  and  in  a number  of  discussions 
sessions  held  within  the  WCC. 

iii.  There  has  also  been  a continuing  relationship  between  the  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat 
and  the  Leuenberg  churches.  The  Secretariat  acts  as  an  observer  on  behalf  of  the  WCC  at 
meetings  of  those  Lutheran-Reformed-United  and  Methodist  Churches  in  Europe  which  have 
have  committed  themselves  to  "pulpit  and  altar  fellowship"  in  Europe.  In  September  1995, 
the  Leuenberg  Churches  and  the  churches  involved  in  the  Meissen  and  Porvoo  process 
(Anglican  and  Lutheran)  held  a conference  at  Liebfrauenberg.  A continuing  question  on  the 
agenda  was  that  of  the  possibility  of  reconciliation  between,  or  recognition  of,  episcopal  and 
episcopally  ordered  ministries  on  the  one  hand  and  ministries  instituted  in  systems  of  church 
polity  which  exercise  a different  pattern  of  oversight.  The  conference  did  not  resolve  the 
issue.  There  was  an  undercurrent  which  seemed  to  suggest  that  another  consultation  on  this 
theme  would  be  essential.  This  is  also  a question  which  is  firmly  on  the  Faith  and  Order 
agenda,  as  is  clear  from  BEM  and  the  Responses  to  BEM,  the  Sections  2 (23-31)  and  3, 
Report  of  the  Fifth  World  Conference,  re-affirmed  in  the  Conspectus  of  Studies  of  the  Cret- 
Berard  Standing  Commission.  At  the  Liebfrauenberg  meeting  there  was  also  an  awareness 
that,  while  Roman  Catholic  and  Orthodox  observers,  were  present,  these  traditions  were  not 
partners  in  this  particular  discussion.  In  informal  discussion  with  Very  Rev.  John  Arnold  and 
our  Moderator,  it  was  thought  appropriate  that  the  discussion  of  this  question  might 
appropriately  be  furthered  by  a European  Regional  Consultation  organized  by  Faith  and 
Order  in  conjunction  with  the  Conference  of  European  Churches.  I therefore  offered  this  as 
a possible  way  forward  to  the  Liebfrauenberg  Conference.  In  this  way,  I hope,  it  will  be 
possible  to  address  this  question  in  a way  which  will  further  our  ecclesiology  study,  and 
which  will  also  be  of  service  to  the  churches  in  Europe.  It  is  hoped  that  such  a consultation 
might  take  place  in  1997. 

I would  therefore  ask  you  to  approve  this  suggestions  and  invite  the  Secretariat  to  enter 
discussions  with  the  Conference  of  European  Churches  which  also  have  now  formally 
expressed  a desire  for  such  an  event  - and  to  involve  those  concerned  with  the  Leuenberg- 
Meissen-Porvoo  processes.  I would  also  hope  to  involve  some  representatives  of  the 
United/Uniting  churches,  since,  as  you  will  hear,  they  are  making  a similar  request  to  Faith 
and  Order  for  a study  on  this  theme. 

iv.  Dagmar  Heller  reported  that  in  October  1995  the  Week  of  Prayer  material  was 
prepared  for  1997.  The  Nordic  Ecumenical  Council  had  been  asked  to  provide  a first  draft 
of  the  material.  They  chose  the  theme  "Reconciliation"  in  general  which  was  then  spelled  out 
in  the  words  of  2 Cor.  5:20:  "We  entreat  you  on  behalf  of  Christ,  be  reconciled  to  God." 
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v.  Martin  Cressey  reported  on  the  meeting  of  United  and  Uniting  Churches  (FO/95 :6), 
which  took  place  in  Jamaica  in  Ocho  Rios.  The  main  intention  was  to  bring  together  churches 
which  are  unions  across  one  or  other  of  the  confessional  divisions.  These  consultations  are 
primarily  for  the  benefit  of  united  and  uniting  churches  and  their  partners;  they  provide  a 
form  of  net- working  for  those  involved  in  living  the  life  of  unity  or  seeking  unity,  giving 
them  a chance  to  talk  with  one  another  and  to  recognise  common  problems  and  opportunities. 
But  the  recent  meetings  have  also  reflected  on  a wide  range  of  schemes  to  show  the  visible 
unity  of  the  church. 

They  offer  also  the  opportunity  for  common  reflection  on  theological  and  ecclesiological 
issues  such  as:  How  is  episcope  to  be  done  in  the  church? 

United/Uniting  Churches  have  been  formed  for  mission  and  service.  It  was  noted  that  there 
had  been  a burst  of  unions  after  1948  which  then  slowed  down;  since  then,  there  have  been 
some  recent  unions  and  some  negotiations  continuing  with  diverse  results,  but  including  two 
recent  unions. 

Some  help  from  WCC  and  from  Faith  and  Order  Board  was  sought  on  the  following: 

1)  We  do  not  respond  very  readily  to  the  battle  cry  that  denominationalism  like  racism 
should  be  eradicated  by  a programme  to  combat  it!  We  committed  ourselves  to  seeing  a new 
shape  in  the  ecumenical  movement  and  the  WCC  which  would  facilitate  the  process  towards 
visible  unity. 

2)  There  is  a deepening  desire  to  overcome  the  difference  between  Faith  and  Order  and 
Life  and  Work  issues. 

3)  The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  members  of  the  Sixth  International 
Consultation  of  United  and  Uniting  Churches: 

A.  The  consultation  received  the  report  "Built  Together:  The  Present  Vocation  of 
United  and  Uniting  Churches"  and  gave  it  general  approval  as  a record  of  the 
deliberations  of  the  consultation,  (adopted  unanimously) 

B.  Subject  to  the  availability  of  funding,  the  consultation  requested  that  the  report 
be  edited,  together  with  the  material  from  the  consultation  papers,  as  a Faith  and 
Order  Paper  for  circulation  to  the  churches,  national  councils  of  churches,  and  the 
WCC  and  its  units,  (adopted  unanimously) 

A letter  had  been  sent  to  the  Director  of  Faith  and  Order  reporting  concern  to  develop  further 
the  relations  of  these  churches  to  the  WCC  through  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission,  e.g. 
regarding  episcope  (§37,  p.6),  and  requesting  that  this  subject  be  discussed  in  regional 
consultations  leading  to  an  international  consultation,  bringing  together  different  confessional 
groupings.  In  addition  the  Commission  was  asked  to  set  up  a small  liaison  group  of  UCC 
representatives  to  foster  contact  both  among  these  churches  and  with  Faith  and  Order  and  the 
WCC  as  a whole. 
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Discussion 

There  was  discussion  on  the  proposals  for  a consultation  or  series  of  consultations  on 
episkope,  particularly  bearing  in  mind  the  financial  implications,  and  the  importance  of  any 
consultation  on  this  theme  being  able  to  draw  on  the  insight  and  experiences  of  wrestling 
with  this  issue  throughout  the  world. 

It  was  agreed  to  ask  that  a draft  Proposal  integrating  the  various  suggestions  be  prepared  and 
brought  before  the  Board  later  in  the  meeting. 

It  was  proposed  and  agreed  that  the  Report  and  texts  of  the  United-Uniting 
Churches  Conference  be  published  as  a Faith  and  Order  Paper. 

vi.  Letter  from  the  Consultation  with  Younger  Theologians  at  Turku,  Finland 

Peter  Bouteneff  and  Barbara  Schwahn  gave  an  account  of  the  event  and  expressed  the  wish 
for  further  events  of  this  nature,  since  ecumenical  commitment  emerges  from  such  a form 
of  exchange  rather  than  through  the  reading  of  documents.  A commitment  to  the  continuing 
involvement  of  younger  theologians  in  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  was  also  seen  as 
essential. 

It  was  noted  in  discussion  that  insights  from  the  Letter  of  the  Younger  Theologians  had  been 
integrated  already  into  the  ecumenical  hermeneutics  and  ecclesiology  study  processes. 
Consideration  to  the  other  points  would  be  a continuing  aspect  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
agenda.  (For  full  text  see  Appendix  III.) 

It  was  agreed  to  invite  a small  drafting  group  to  prepare  a response  to  the  Letter , 
which  would  be  sent  to  the  Younger  Theologians  who  attended  the  Turku 
Consultation. 


'TOWARDS  MOSHI" 

Dagmar  Heller  and  Renate  Sbeghen  showed  a series  of  slides  of  their  visit  to  Nairobi  and 
Moshi,  and  spoke  to  their  written  report.  The  Moderator  noted  that  the  Board  had  to  examine 
the  practical  arrangements,  review  the  budget,  and  review  the  programme  (see  p.150-152  of 
Aleppo  minutes).  The  proposed  preparatory  process  of  bringing  together  a small  planning 
group  had  not  been  done  due  to  the  financial  restrictions  experienced  in  1995. 


Discussion 

The  following  points  were  made: 

A local  committee  had  been  formed,  with  four  mainline  churches  represented,  and  was  trying 
to  involve  also  some  of  the  other  smaller  churches  around  Moshi.  The  local  committee  felt 
it  would  be  important  for  some  local  church  leaders  and  others  to  participate:  the  suggestion 
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was  for  10  places.  A number  of  sub-committees  on  local  arrangements  had  been  set  up  by 
the  local  committee.  Youth,  choirs,  etc.  would  make  an  input  also. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  opening  and  closing  sessions/worship  be  organised  so  that  the 
people  of  Moshi  remember  it  as  an  occasion.  Some  dramatisation  might  be  helpful  for  telling 
the  story  of  Faith  and  Order’s  work. 

It  was  reported  that  about  80  members  of  Plenary  Commission  had  so  far  registered,  while 
about  26  had  not  responded  in  spite  of  reminders.  Total  number  expected  would  be  about 
180.  More  information  on  practical  issues  would  be  sent  out  in  February,  including  details 
on  medical  matters;  special  diets  can  be  provided  provided  that  this  is  communicated  in 
advance. 

A request  for  8 places  for  representation  of  CWCs  was  made  and  agreed. 

The  Director  presented  a tentative  budget. 

Discussion  took  place  on  translation/interpretation  needs  - how  much  help  would  be  available 
locally?  Translation  into  4 languages  plus  Swahili  was  not  feasible  as  it  would  be  too 
expensive. 

Since  responses  of  Plenary  Commission  members  indicated  that  interpretation  from  and  into 
Russian  and  French  was  necessary,  it  was  agreed  that  this  be  provided  only  for  these 
languages,  but  that  mechanisms  to  allow  for  commissioners  to  speak  in  their  own  language 
be  considered.  It  was  hoped  to  translate  preparatory  documents  into  all  four  languages  prior 
to  the  meeting. 

Communication:  It  was  suggested  that  John  Newbury  of  WCC  Communication 
Office  be  invited  to  report  on  the  event  cmd  to  act  as  interviewer  for  a possible 
interview  session  in  the  programme. 

The  Moderator  reported  that  she  had  received  a telephone  call  from  Fr  Thomas  FitzGerald 
asking  whether  the  Board  would  consider  moving  the  Plenary  Commission  meeting  to 
Geneva.  In  discussion  it  was  pointed  out  that  board  and  lodging  in  Geneva  would  cost  more 
and  that  overall  savings  would  be  minimal.  It  was  felt  that  a clear  commitment  had  been 
made  to  go  to  Tanzania  and  it  would  be  disastrous  in  terms  of  our  relations  with  the 
Tanzanian  churches  if  we  were  to  withdraw  at  this  stage.  It  was  noted  that  the  Fifth  World 
Conference  was  held  in  Spain  instead  of  in  a third  world  country  and  that  the  decision  to  go 
to  Moshi  was  an  attempt  to  redress  the  balance.  The  Moderator  agreed  to  draft  a letter  for 
approval  by  the  Board,  taking  these  points  into  account. 

The  Moderator  thanked  all  those  dealing  with  the  preparations,  logistics,  etc.  for  the  Plenary 
Commission  Meeting. 


* 


In  a subsequent  plenary  session,  the  Director  drew  attention  to  the  plans  outlined  in  the 
Minutes  of  the  Standing  Commission  meeting  at  Aleppo. 
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Veronica  Swai  gave  an  account  of  the  work  on  the  programme  with  respect  to  the  Tanzanian 
churches.  They  had  formed  a local  committee  composed  of  members  of  the  churches  in  the 
region,  especially  those  in  Moshi  and  Arusha.  In  order  to  provide  background  on  the  region 
for  participants,  it  was  hoped  to  invite  someone  to  give  information  about  church  history  in 
Tanzania.  Regarding  local  participation,  the  local  committee  were  requesting  the  possibility 
of  having  10  people  to  participate  in  the  Commission  meeting  as  observers.  This  would  be 
finalised  by  the  Officers. 

Interaction  with  local  choirs  was  planned,  as  was  worship  for  participants  in  local 
congregations  around  Moshi  on  the  Sunday  (up  to  30  minutes  drive  away).  The  committee 
was  ready  to  help  to  organise  team  visits  before  or  after  the  Commission  in  order  to  provide 
participants  with  some  exposure  to  the  life  of  the  churches.  Visits  to  historical  sites  or  safaris 
could  also  be  arranged. 

On  the  question  of  inviting  someone  from  the  government  to  address  the  meeting,  the  local 
committee  felt  that  the  President  should  be  invited.  This  would  be  important,  since  he  is  the 
first  President  of  a multi-party  Tanzania.  Such  an  invitation  would  have  to  be  communicated 
by  the  bishops,  with  the  endorsement  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Board.  Ex-President  Nyerere 
might  also  be  invited. 

The  local  Christian  community  is  a harmonious  one;  there  is  no  friction  between 
denominations.  Some  indications  of  how  the  people  interact  will  be  evident  in  the 
introductory  session,  for  example,  by  the  general  secretary  of  the  Christian  Council  of 
Tanzania  (CCT),  who  will  be  proposed  as  one  of  the  10  observers.  A session  should  be 
included  in  the  programme  when  the  churches  can  present  themselves. 

In  discussion,  it  was  decided  to  seek  contact  also  with  the  Orthodox  Church  in  Moshi, 
perhaps  through  contact  with  His  Beatitude  Patriarch  Parthenios. 

In  discussion  on  the  programme,  themes,  speakers,  it  was  recommended  that  people  from  a 
number  of  contexts  be  invited  to  give  the  bible  studies,  including  some  African  scholars.  It 
may  be  possible  that  this  would  also  provide  an  opportunity  to  explore  different 
hermeneutical  methods. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  staff  and  Officers  finalize  the  invitations  in  relation  to  the 
Bible  studies. 

The  Director  reported  that  the  General  Secretary  of  the  World  Council  had  accepted  an 
invitation  to  come  to  Moshi  and  to  address  the  Commission.  A discussion  on  possible  themes 
took  place,  and  the  suggestions  made  would  be  taken  up  with  the  General  Secretary. 

A session  on  the  Week  of  Prayer  was  proposed  where  participants  might  reflect  on  the 
experience  of  celebrating  this  Week  in  their  own  context. 

The  general  themes  as  outlined  at  Aleppo  were  affirmed.  New  approaches  to  the  presentation 
of  these  (e.g.  interviews,  papers,  small  encounter  groups,  discussion  groups)  were 
commended  for  consideration  by  the  staff  as  they  put  final  plans  in  place. 
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It  was  agreed  that  the  Officers  and  staff  at  their  meeting  following  the  Board 
meeting  would  further  the  plans  for  the  programme. 


ECCLESIOLOGY  STUDY 

The  Moderators  of  the  Study  - Dr  William  Rusch  and  Rev.  Neville  Callam,  noted  that  no 
formal  action  needed  to  be  taken  on  the  report  but  that  guidance,  reflection  and  advice  from 
the  Board  was  being  requested.  (For  full  text  see  Appendix  IV.) 

Discussion  centred  on  the  Canberra  Statement  as  a basic  framework  which  built  on  what  had 
already  been  received,  calling  people  into  dialogue  on  ecclesiology . This  framework  was  seen 
to  be  helpful  because  it  provided  an  opportunity  to  place  reflection  on  the  nature  of  the 
Church  in  the  context  of  the  purpose  of  God  in  the  world.  It  was  emphasised  that  the  final 
text  should  not  be  in  the  form  of  a Commentary  on  the  Canberra  text  and  that  the  text  should 
have  an  introduction  showing  the  relation  to  the  Canberra  text. 

Dr  Barbara  Schwahn  was  then  invited  to  introduce  the  work  she  had  been  undertaking  on 
behalf  of  Faith  and  Order  with  the  Laity /Inclusive  Community  stream  of  Unit  I. 

Report  on  the  Work  on  "laos" 

The  work  on  more  participation  of  the  laity  towards  an  inclusive  community  has  a strong 
impact  on  the  Ecclesiology  Study  undertaken  by  Faith  and  Order,  especially  as  koinonia  is 
the  term  which  has  to  be  developed  further.  Inclusive  community  is  one  expression  of 
koinonia.  It  is  good  to  have  this  in  mind  while  discussing  the  study.  Faith  and  Order  was 
asked  to  make  a contribution  to  the  Laity  Stream  by  working  on  the  historical  and  theological 
understanding  of  "laos",  laity,  people  of  God.  Therefore  I tried  to  look  at  official  church 
positions  concerning  this  questions;  theological  concepts  on  laity  which  are  critical  in  view 
of  their  church’s  position  (Yves  Congar,  Hendrik  Kraemer,  John  Karmiris);  Assembly 
documents;  bilateral  documents. 

The  goal  would  be  to  draw  out  the  theological  patterns  and  theological  elements  which  have 
already  been  used  for  describing  the  laity  or  for  developing  a theology  of  the  laity.  Result: 
The  elements  mentioned  in  the  draft  of  the  ecclesiology  study,  para.  6,  and  some  others  are 
the  mostly  frequently  employed: 

the  participation  of  the  whole  people  of  God  in  the  ministry  of  Jesus  for  the  world 
incorporation  into  the  people  of  God  by  baptism 

the  partaking  in  the  priestly,  prophetic  and  kinglv  office  though  baptism  which  can 
be  seen  as  a kind  of  ordination  for  all  members  of  the  Church  (not  in  the  document) 
doctrine  of  charisms  of  St  Paul  is  often  used  for  the  relationship  between  the  believers 
in  the  Church,  especially  as  a reason  for  different  functions  in  the  world.  The 
ordained  ministry  is  seen  as  one  of  them. 

mutual  responsibility  is  expressed  in  the  term  of  the  priesthood  of  all  believers 
a reasons  for  the  Church  to  exist  is  seen  in  God’s  will  for  the  world 
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This  means:  a Trinitarian  basis  seems  to  be  needed  for  an  ecclesiology,  challenged  by  the 
lay  question. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  that  it  is  not  enough  to  identify  again  these  elements  without 
clarifying  the  questions,  which  arise  out  of  each  individual  element.  They  have  been 
mentioned  in  other  documents  before  as  a general  introduction  and  then  it  was  mainly  dealt 
with  the  ordained  ministry. 

Questions  concerning  the  partaking  in  the  ministry  of  Jesus: 

Does  each  believer  directly  partake  in  this  ministry  or  the  institutional  Church  in 
which  each  individual  has  a function? 

There  needs  to  be  a clarification  as  to  whether  everybody  partakes  in  the  same  way 
in  these  three  offices  and  in  which  sense  there  are  differences  especially  between 
clergy  and  laity. 

What  does  it  mean  to  partake  in  the  threefold  ministry  needs  to  be  described  very 
carefully  so  that  everybody  may  recognize  where  their  task  lies  (e.g.  Encyclical 
Christifideles  Laid  1987) 

Cf.  the  request  of  more  participation  of  the  laity  also  in  the  teaching  of  the  Church. 
This  could  mean  involvement  of  non-theologians  (laity)  in  the  ecclesiology  study,  at 
least  mentioning  their  concerns  and  experiences  (to  be  spelt  out  clearly) 

Without  finding  a common  answer  on  such  questions,  it  would  not  make  sense  to  repeat 
again  the  biblical  and  theological  reasons  for  the  life  of  the  Church.  This  is  part  of  what  is 
described  in  para.  7 (Ecclesiology  Study)  with  "further  explication  on  the  reconciliation  of 
the  ministries  and  of  the  total  visible  life  of  the  Church. 

If  this  is  considered  in  the  Ecclesiology  Study,  then  it  is  an  answer  to  the  call  for  a renewal 
of  the  churches’  ecclesiology  which  all  the  concepts  on  a "theology  of  laity"  have  in 
common. 

They  all  call  for  a totally  new  ecclesiology  and  feel  that  it  is  too  little  to  add  only  a 
paragraph  on  the  laity. 

The  deeper  question  behind  all  these  concepts  on  the  laity  for  me  seems  to  be  the  relationship 
between  Church  and  world  - some  churches  emphasize  the  laity’s  task  in  the  world  (Roman 
Catholic  and  Reformed),  while  others  emphasize  their  fuller  participation  within  the  Church. 
For  some  the  work  in  church  and  world  have  the  same  quality  while  for  others  these  seem 
to  be  different. 

This  question  arises  more  and  more  if  one  deals  also  with  Third  World  positions  which  I 
found  to  be  essential. 

Third  World  voices  do  not  speak  of  laity  but  use  the  term  "the  people  of  God"  or  "peoples 
of  God",  e.g.  in  the  Asian  context.  They  are  not  concerned  with  inner-church  relationships 
between  clergy  and  laity  or  with  the  Church’s  tasks  in  the  world.  For  them,  among  Asian 
people,  the  term  "people  of  God"  has  been  a central  theme  for  covering  "the  peoples  of 
Asia"  beyond  religious  and  ethnic  boundaries.  Their  concern  is  especially  the  suffering 
people  of  Asia.  This  means,  God’s  concern  is  not  just  the  Church  (the  laos)  but  all  people 
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(the  ochlos)  as  well  as  ethyne.  (Preman  Niles,  Report  of  the  Asian  Mission  Conference  in 
Osaka,  1989;  Title:  Peoples  of  Asia/People  of  God) 

This  is  a challenge  for  the  "traditional"  northern  ecclesiologies  to  think  about  the  self- 
understanding of  the  Church  and  its  relation  to  the  world  by  reflecting  first  of  all 

who  belongs  to  the  Church  if  we  speak  about  it  as  "the  people  of  God"?  All  baptized, 
if  they  believe  or  not,  people  who  do  what  Jesus  has  told  them,  people  who  need 
special  care?  These  questions  have  to  be  asked  because  there  is  the  same  danger  as 
with  the  term  koinonia  that  it  can  mean  all  or  nothing.  Other  questions  arising:  if  only 
the  suffering  people  are  the  people  of  God,  what  about  the  possibility  of 
transformation  of  the  wide  world  and  reconciliation  with  the  oppressors?  Or:  Do 
members  of  other  religions  want  to  be  subsumed  under  the  term  "the  people  of  God"? 

A way  should  be  found  of  speaking  of  the  Church,  the  baptized,  as  the  people  of  God  and 
at  the  same  time  showing  its  responsibility  for  the  whole  world,  namely  the  suffering  and 
marginalized. 

If  that  relationship  will  not  be  shown  the  ecclesiology  and  especially  the  statement  on  the 
laity  is  only  a European-North  American  statement  (in  terms  of  the  way  to  do  theology) 
which  does  not  include  the  whole  variety  of  theological  opinions. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  that  the  department  for  Jewish-Christian  Dialogue  of  the  WCC  has 
been  working  on  the  term  "the  people  of  God".  They  have  tried  to  develop  a covenantal 
theology  to  show  the  relationship  between  the  "chosen"  Jewish  people  and  the  Christians  as 
the  new  people  of  God  which  also  could  be  helpful  for  describing  the  relationship  between 
the  "peoples  of  God"  and  the  Church  as  the  "people  of  God"  (Universal  covenant  with  Noah, 
subordinated  Abrahamitic  covenant.  New  covenant  in  Christ  is  seen  as  one  fulfilment  of  the 
previous  covenents,  which  still  abide  their  final  fulfilment.  It  is  not  a privilege  to  belong  to 
the  people  of  God,  but  a responsibility  and  service). 

The  role  of  the  laity  in  the  process  of  developing  a theology  of  the  whole  people  of  God: 

One  cannot  claim  for  more  participation  of  the  laity  also  in  worship  and  for  their  critical 
function  regarding  the  church’s  doctrine  without  including  them  in  the  process  also 
concerning  their  theological  self-understanding  which  is  part  of  the  Ecclesiology  Study,  based 
on  the  term  koinonia.  Therefore  they  should  be  involved  in  the  theological  discussion  at  least 
by  taking  into  account  their  concerns. 

Suggestions: 

That  the  research  on  laity  be  continued  and  after  discussion  to  present  a collection  of 
elements  for  an  ecumenical  lay  theology  with  some  suggestions  in  which  direction  it 
could  help  the  Laity  Working  Group. 

That  discussion  in  a meeting  of  the  ecclesiology  study  group  address  the  question  of 
how  really  to  include  the  lay  people  in  the  study?  What  can  we  say  together  on  it? 
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Eventual  team  work  with  the  Jewish-Christian  Dialogue  people  on  the  understanding 
of  the  people  of  God.  Hans  Ucko  has  indicated  his  interest  in  this.  He  is  also 
suffering  under  the  financial  situation. 

Results  to  be  discussed  in  the  still  planned  consultation  of  the  Laity  stream  (1996/97) 
The  results  of  this  consultation  should  then  again  influence  the  ecclesiology  study 

- by  giving  a theological  basis  for  the  laity’s  self-understanding  in  the  Church 

- describing  their  membership  and  task  in  the  way  that  lay  people  recognize  their 
situation  in  it. 

The  Moderator  noted  that  further  discussion  would  take  place  in  four  study  groups  on 
Ecclesiology.  The  groups  would  report  back  on  what  needed  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the 
next  stage  of  the  ecclesiology  work,  and  ideas  to  help  the  further  drafting  process. 


Work  on  Ecclesiology  - Reports  from  Groups 

After  the  group  work,  there  were  two  sessions  to  hear  the  group  reports  and  discuss  the  next 
steps  for  the  work  on  Ecclesiology. 

Group  I (rapporteur:  Martin  Cressey) 

I. 

A.  For  whom  are  we  writing  about  ecclesiology?  It  is  hard  to  formulate  for  the  WCC 
Assembly  when  the  Harare  format  and  programme  is  not  yet  clear.  The  Plenary  Commission 
is  our  first  "target"  since  it  will  enable  us  to  test  whether  we  are  advancing  in  our  intelligible 
and  creative  way:  This  will  be  best  done  by  questions  and  suggestions,  not  by  a 
"constraining"  prepared  text  (a  repeated  point  through  our  three  meetings). 

B.  The  content  should  emphasize  what  is  new  and  radical,  at  least  new  and  radical  for 
the  churches  as  they  receive  it  (even  if  it  is  already  in  the  Lausanne  report  of  1927!).  It 
should  address  the  issue  of  what  we  have  learned  together  about  ecclesiology  in  the 
ecumenical  movement. 

C.  The  content  should  also  address  the  continuing  points  of  vision:  some  consultation 
(consultations?)  is  needed  for  this  but  how  many  can  the  budget  sustain/the  staff  organise? 
Can  the  regional  consultations  focus  these  issues? 

D.  This  is  not  a project  about  clergy!  We  must  receive  from,  address  and  interest  "lay" 
persons.  We  must  also  (like  the  Community  of  Women  and  Men  Study  and  like  BEM) 
engage  with  the  denominational  leadership  and  with  local  churches.  Our  inclusiveness  should 
(i)  work  at  all  "levels"  of  ecclesiology,  (ii)  overcome  barriers  of  "technical"  language,  (iii) 
meet  with  the  experience  of  new  developments  of  this  and  next  century,  e.g.  Pentecostalism. 

II.  Inter-Relation  of  Studies 

(i)  The  ecclesiology  study  has  to  relate  to  hermeneutics,  ethics,  worship  and  contextuality 
- perhaps  as  wrist  to  fingers:  the  ecclesiology  study  is  to  harvest  from  the  three 
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streams  of  the  past  phase  of  Faith  and  Order  work  and  overcome  their  tendency  to 
turn  in  parallel  without  inter-action. 

(ii)  There  is  contextuality  in  all  theologies  (e.g.  in  Norway  as  distinct  from  Spain)  - also 
all  theologies  have  basic  elements  not  always  the  same  basics  (e.g.  ecumenical  creeds/ 
sola  scriptura). 

(iii)  Because  of  contextuality,  "koinonia"  has  many  meanings  not  just  linguistically  e.g. 
"communalism"  as  an  instrument  of  past  dominance  (Turkey  in  the  Middle  East,. 
Britain  in  India)  affects  discussion  of  community  in  these  places. 

(iv)  New  approaches  are  needed  for  seeking  regional  resources  and  input:  (a)  ask  regional 
and  national  councils  of  churches,  and/or  seminaries  to  provide  material  to  create  a 
study  agenda  rather  than  just  send  one  person  to  a consultation;  (b)  seek  ways  to 
communicate  purpose  in  the  study  rather  than  shaping  it  from  the  centre;  (c)  involve 
regions  with  one  another  by  cross-representation  at  regional  meetings,  i.e.  not  only 
a two-way  "Geneva/region"  conversation. 

III.  Further  Reflection  on  Process  and  Content  of  the  Ecclesiology  Study 

(a)  Preliminary  "readings"  should  include  the  Ditchingham  "Worship  and  Spirituality" 
report  and  the  Community  of  Women  and  Men  study  (Sheffield  1981);  it  was  noted 
that  the  Conspectus  of  Studies  refers  to  considering  freshly  the  place  of  women  in  the 
ministries  (plural)  of  the  Church  (there  was  an  invitation,  for  instance,  from  the  Mar 
Thoma  Church  of  India  to  take  up  this  issue).  These  themes  belong  to  the 
ecclesiology  study  but  also  have  their  independent  claims  on  the  attention  of  Faith  and 
Order  (they  need  not  be  polemically  considered). 

(b)  Latin  American  respondents  had  urged  the  importance  of  now  re-reading  BEM  with 
ecclesiological  questions  explicitly  in  mind:  they  too  called  for  study  of  women’s 
ministries  (in  some  churches  60%  of  those  ordained  are  women). 

(c)  From  studies  proposed  as  long  ago  as  the  Bangalore  Plenary  Commission  (1978), 
Faith  and  Order  has  still  not  tackled  the  question  of  authority  - hence  the  need  to 
explore  episcope/episcopacy. 

Considerations  of  this  kind  and  the  need  to  give  full  attention  to  consultation  in  the  regions 
convinced  Group  I that  this  was  not  a time  to  draft  a text  for  Harare:  our  task  was  rather  one 
of  harvesting  and  listening  to  the  regions.  What  is  needed  is  not  so  much  a refinement  of  the 
present  document  so  much  as  a study  paper  to  draw  out  from  those  present  at  Moshi 
(including  people  from  all  the  regions)  what  they  are  concerned  about  when  they  discuss  the 
question  of  what  it  is  to  be  church. 

Group  II  (rapporteur:  Peter  Bouteneff) 

It  was  felt  to  be  important  to  claim  a place  at  the  Harare  Assembly  for  whatever  document 
on  ecclesiology  is  produced,  whether  it  be  a completed  convergence  doucment  (seen  as 
unlikely),  or  a shorter,  interim  paper. 
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The  Canberra  Statement,  The  Unity  of  the  Church:  Gift  and  Calling,  is  a good  document,  not 
a perfect  one;  it  is  a worthwhile  focus  of  discussion  for  the  ecclesiology  document.  But  the 
purpose  of  the  latter  should  not  be  to  re-write  the  Canberra  Statement  which  is  a fait 
accompli  and  has  its  own  status.  It  was  therefore  felt  better  not  to  suggest  re-wordings  but 
rather  to  submit/prepare  a commentary  on  the  existing  text. 

The  Ecclesiology  Study  does  well  to  treat  the  term  koinonia  in  depth  and  to  seek  to  explore 
its  meanings  and  implications.  But  this  should  not  be  done  in  terms  of  section  A (Koinonia) 
of  the  Canberra  Statement  but  rather  in  terms  of  its  title.  Section  A deals  more  with  koinonia 
in  the  Church  as  foretaste  - in  the  service  of  reconciliation,  healing,  etc.  - God’s  purpose  for 
the  whole  of  creation  (Church  and  World  issues)  and  this  should  be  the  focus  of  discussion 
on  that  section. 

In  treating  koinonia,  it  might  be  done  according  to  the  following  outline: 

- the  Church  as  community  with  God:  Communion  with  God  defines  the  Church; 

- the  unity  that  God  gives  as  a unity  in  diversity; 

- A communion  for  the  world  - the  Church  as  a sign  of  the  union  of  the  whole  world. 

The  group  saw  §26  as  highly  problematic  and  felt  it  should  be  rewritten,  or  at  least  amended 
in  such  a way  as  to  allay  fears  that  diverse  traditions  be  somehow  seen  to  dissolve  into  an 
undifferentiated  fog.  The  paragraph  should  reflect  the  distinction  between  denominational 
differences  and  the  differences  between  traditions,  and  their  relation  to  the  common  tradition. 

The  discussion  of  models  of  unity  was  called  into  question,  since  the  ones  mentioned  were 
unhelpful.  Models  can  be  used  as  a justification  for  present  disunity,  though  others  felt  it  was 
important  to  discuss  models  of  unity. 

Does  koinonia  supercede  other  models?  This  was  Santiago’s  affirmation:  Koinonia  as 
representing  the  common  faith/life/witness  on  the  level  of  content,  despite  differences  on  the 
formal  level. 

The  Canberra  Statement  distinguishes  between  diversity  and  division.  This  could  be  addressed 
in  the  study,  while  the  notion  of  the  limits  to  diversity  should  be  more  carefully  drawn  out. 

§31  seems  to  take  for  granted  that  unity  in  faith  already  exists,  underneath  formal 
differences,  waiting  to  be  uncovered.  This  should  be  clarified.  We  need  to  be  alert  to  the 
distinction  between  differences  on  the  level  of  form  on  the  one  hand,  and  content  on  the 
other. 

In  the  section  on  progress  towards  unity,  the  list  of  examples  is  not  helpful  as  it  is  too 
random.  It  might  be  more  useful  to  list  the  different  types  of  union,  with  or  without  an 
example  for  each  (examples  tend  to  date  a study). 

Regarding  Section  C:  Challenges  to  the  churches,  the  differences  that  still  divide  us  should 
be  clearly  identified;  then,  in  view  of  these,  ways  of  union  could  be  pointed  to. 
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We  should  not  only  celebrate  achievements  but  should  remember  the  very  real  pain,  common 
to  us  all.  And  we  should  confess  the  differences.  In  the  spiritual  life,  when  one  makes 
advances,  one  always  feels  more  acutely  the  pain  of  the  "not  yet". 

Group  111  (rapporteur:  Barry  Rogerson) 

The  debate  about  the  use  of  the  Canberra  Statement,  the  shape  of  the  document  on 
Ecclesiology  and  the  resolve  to  provide  an  explication,  was  considered  to  be  finished  and 
only  required  a decision  by  the  plenary  session  of  the  Board.  The  Group  reflected  on  the 
material  provided,  and  offered  comments  and  suggestions  for  the  next  stage  of  the  work. 


Comments: 

Section  A.  Koinonia  - It  is  necessary  at  some  point  in  the  document  to  introduce  "creation": 
it  is  insufficient  to  leave  it  in  the  Canberra  text.  This  gave  rise  to  a discussion  concerning 
the  limits,  if  any,  of  where  koinonia  can  be  experienced.  Can  the  Spirit,  uniting  people  with 
God  and  with  each  other,  be  at  work  outside  the  Church? 

If  there  is  grace  outside  the  Church,  how  do  we  deal  with  this? 

Is  there  a connection  between  the  Church  and  the  Renewal  of  Humankind/  Creation? 
(see  Church  and  World). 

If,  as  the  paper  says,  koinonia  is  "central  in  the  ecumenical  discussion  of  the  visible  unity 
of  the  church",  then  it  may  have  a part  to  play  in  the  renewal  of  the  creation. 

Section  B.  The  Dimensions  of  Visible  Unity 

Where  does  the  Apostolic  Faith  study/programme  fit  into  the  Ecclesiology  study/ 
programme?  (§4) 

The  Group  was  concerned  that  the  Canberra  Statement  appears  to  have  been  revised.  This 
would  undermine  its  authority  which  resides  in  the  fact  that  it  was  adopted  by  the  Assembly. 
The  new  issues  ought  to  be  part  of  the  explication  and  development,  so,  "nourished  by  the 
preaching  of  the  Word"  would  be  on  that  agenda.  (There  are  other  examples  of  alteration  to 
the  Canberra  text  in  §9,  31). 

The  relationship  between  Baptism  and  Eucharist  needs  further  explication  as  it  has  the 
potential  for  a creative  starting  point  as  we  accept  each  other  "in  Christ".  What  are 
the  implications  of  this  for  the  ecclesiological  significance  of  those  churches  who 
mutually  recognise  each  other’s  baptism? 

Discussions  with  those  churches  which  practice  believer’s  baptism  need  to  continue;  if  the 
framework  were  "Christian  Initiation",  the  discussion  might  be  more  fruitful. 

The  Group  began  to  list  the  issues  which  need  to  be  addressed  in  further  developing  §6,  7 
and  8.  The  concept  of  the  People  of  God  and  the  place  of  the  laity  and  the  ordered  ministry 
within  the  community;  the  content  of  the  term  "ministry"  and  its  foundation  in  the  New 
Testament  (a  clarification  of  the  concept  of  "ministry"  might  begin  to  solve  some  of  the 
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problems  associated  with  "every  member  ministry");  the  apostolicity  of  the  whole  church  (see 
§7  and  8). 

Section  C.  Challenges  to  the  Churches 

The  recognition  of  a common  baptism  is  not  enough  (§34).  The  working  out  of  the 
implications  must  be  encouraged. 

What  is  Missing? 

While  "primacy"  is  mentioned  in  an  earlier  paragraph,  it  is  not  developed.  This  appears  to 
be  an  important  early  next  step.  It  was  noted  that  every  church  has  within  its  structures  some 
form  of  "primacy"  and  it  would  be  a mistake  to  see  this  as  an  issue  which  is  related  only  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

a)  Primacy  belongs  to  all  our  churches.  A comparative  study  of  how  primacy  is 
exercised  would  be  an  appropriate  starting  point. 

b)  Any  theological  understanding  of  primacy  must  begin  with  an  understanding  of  the 
role  of  the  president  within  the  eucharistic  celebration,  for  the  eucharist  is  a sign  of 
Christ  unifying  his  people. 

c)  A comparative  study  of  synods  and  councils  in  relation  to  the  exercise  of  primacy  at 
the  intermediate  and  international  levels. 

d)  The  study  being  undertaken  of  the  "local"  and  the  "universal"  could  follow  from  the 
primacy  study.  The  important  point  is  that  "universal"  is  an  inappropriate  term. 
"Catholic"  in  its  original  meaning  of  "plenitude"  can  have  important  insights  to  give 
to  the  ecclesiology  study. 

e)  The  "local"  church  is  the  church  catholic  in  that  the  fullness/plenitude  of  faith,  grace, 
etc.  resides  within  that  worshipping  and  believing  community. 

NB:  Explore  the  meaning  of  "catholicos"  and  this  has  important  insights  to  bring 

to  the  ecclesiology. 

f)  There  are  some  important  insights  to  be  gained  from  the  collection  by  Paul  for  the 
church  in  Jerusalem  which  helps  us  to  see  that  the  local  is  not  defined  by  itself  but 
by  its  koinonia,  its  responsibility  for  and  to  other  congregations. 

Group  IV  (rapporteurs:  John  Radano  and  Peter  Donald) 

1 . The  Purpose  and  Aim  of  the  Ecclesiology  Text 

The  aim  of  the  study  project,  "The  Church  as  Koinonia:  An  Ecumenical  Study"  is  to  develop 
a convergence  text  concerning  the  nature  and  mission  of  the  Church,  which  will  be  given  to 
the  churches  for  study  and  reception.  It  is  hoped  that  divided  Christians  will  find 
convergences  and  agreements  in  it  that  they  can  affirm,  and  which  will  enable  them  to  take 
steps  towards  visible  unity  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  undertake  more  and  more  together 
the  mission  of  bringing  the  gospel  to  the  world. 

It  is  our  conviction  that  the  churches  themselves  have  encouraged  Faith  and  Order  to  take 
up  the  study.  Over  and  over  again,  for  example,  the  official  response  to  BEM  pointed  to 
further  work  that  needed  to  be  done  on  Ecclesiology.  The  sources  of  the  convergence  text 
BEM,  in  drawing  the  churches  into  a compelling  sense  of  ecumenical  urgency  to  study  the 
results  of  dialogue,  to  respond,  and  to  seek  new  steps  forward,  even  suggests  a style  that  the 
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present  study  might  imitate  in  its  conciseness  and  brevity,  even  though  it  will  have 
characteristics  of  its  own.  And  this  study  will  need  to  reflect  the  kind  of  life  in  unity  that 
Christians  will  want  to  live,  rooted  in  the  apostolic  heritage,  while  reflecting  a rich  diversity 
that  results  from  the  fact  that  since  the  age  of  the  apostles  the  gospel  has  been  brought  to 
men  and  women  of  all  times  and  all  cultures. 

2.  The  Canberra  Statement:  The  Unity  of  the  Church  as  Koinonia 

Since  much  has  already  been  produced  by  Faith  and  Order  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
Church,  the  proposed  text  will  not  be  entirely  new,  but  will  be  brought  together  mostly 
through  a creative  harvesting  and  fresh  analysis  of  insights  found  in  numerous  ecumenical 
studies. 

A key  document  which  will  serve  as  a framework  for  the  study  is  the  Canberra  Statement: 
The  Unity  of  the  Church  as  Koinonia:  Gift  and  Calling  (1991).  This  statement  is  significant 
because  it  underlines  the  commitment  of  Faith  and  Order  and  the  WCC  to  the  goal  of  visible 
unity,  which  is  the  aim  of  the  ecumenical  movement.  Therefore  the  study  on  the  Church  will 
be  undertaken  within  the  framework  of  issues  identified  within  the  ecumenical  movement  as 
significant  for  the  unity  that  we  seek. 

Furthermore,  the  value  of  the  Canberra  text  was  enhanced  when  the  Fifth  World  Conference 
on  Faith  and  Order  (Santiago  de  Compostela,  1993)  used  it  as  the  framework  for  discussion 
of  its  ecclesiological  theme,  "Towards  Koinonia  in  Faith,  Life  and  Witness".  It  was  the  first 
time  that  a world  conference  on  Faith  and  Order  organized  its  discussion  within  a clearly 
articulated  vision  of  unity,  thereby  hoping  to  contribute  to  the  goal  itself  while  seeking 
further  insights  toward  the  resolution  of  issues  that  would  foster  steps  by  the  churches  toward 
that  goal.  The  Canberra  statement  had  already  made  an  impact  on  the  ecumenical  movement 
through  the  WCC.  For  Faith  and  Order,  which  had  developed  an  initial  draft,  invited  the 
whole  WCC  Assembly  to  develop  it  further  and  promulgate  its  final  version.  The  further 
impact  of  the  Canberra  text  at  Santiago  de  Compostela  will  enable  Faith  and  Order  to  also 
lift  up  the  achievements  of  its  Fifth  World  Conference,  at  the  WCC  Assembly  in  Harare  in 
1998.  But  now  it  is  hoped  that  Faith  and  Order  also  be  able  to  offer  a draft  text  on  "The 
Church  as  Koinonia"  to  the  Harare  Assembly,  inviting  the  assembly  to  study  and  develop  it, 
and  hopefully  to  promulgate  a mature  convergence  text. 

At  Santiago  de  Compostela  new  insights  emerged.  New  emphasis  was  put  on  the  contribution 
to  unity  that  can  be  made  by  ecumenical  worship.  New  stress  was  put  on  ecumenical 
hermeneutics  and  on  the  importance  of  listening  to  views  around  the  world  inclusive  of 
traditions  and  cultures.  The  focus  on  koinonia  brought  challenges.  We  recognize  that 
koinonia  encompasses  more  than  unity.  It  invokes,  for  example,  the  notions  of  apostolicity, 
catholicity  and  holiness.  The  use  of  koinonia  therefore  provided  a new  context  in  which  to 
reflect  further  on  traditional  issues  such  as  apostolicity.  But  also  a context  in  which  to 
consider  contemporary  controversial  issues  such  as  the  ordination  of  women. 

3.  The  Addressee 

The  text  is  intended  for  the  WCC  to  pass  on  to  the  churches.  It  is  thought  that  a good 
process  would  be  to  send  an  initial  draft  to  the  churches  for  reaction,  as  was  done  with  the 
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BEM  Text  (Accra).  Participation  by  the  churches  can  enhance  the  ownership  and  reception 
of  the  final  version  of  the  text. 


Discussion 

It  was  felt  that  there  was  not  sufficient  time  to  expect  to  produce  a finished  document  by  the 
time  of  the  Harare  Assembly,  and  that  in  any  case  there  would  not  be  time  at  the  assembly 
to  debate  and  adopt  such  a document. 

Discussion  also  focused  on  methodology  for  the  study  and  whether  the  process  should  go 
more  along  the  lines  of  the  "Community  of  Women  and  Men  in  the  Church"  (CWMC)  study, 
with  a discussion  guide  setting  out  questions  to  the  churches.  This  would  imply  extending  the 
timetable.  Others  felt  that  BEM  was  a more  helpful  analogy,  where  the  incomplete  text  from 
Accra  was  circulated  to  the  churches,  and  the  Lima  text  was  formulated  on  the  basis  of  the 
responses  received. 

It  was  further  noted  that  the  ecclesiology  question  has  so  many  dimensions  that  different 
approaches  are  inevitable:  yet  these  need  not  necessarily  be  exclusive  but  rather  seen  as 
complementary  to  each  other. 

The  immediate  point  for  decision  was  whether  or  not  a preliminary  text  should  be  prepared 
for  Harare.  The  general  view  was  that  a WCC  assembly  is  not  the  place  to  debate  a 
preliminary  text.  Experience  shows  that  no  Faith  and  Order  texts  have  been  submitted  to  an 
assembly  prior  to  being  sent  to  the  churches.  It  was  therefore  more  important  for  Faith  and 
Order  to  focus  on  what  should  be  included  in  the  study,  and  its  framework. 

Any  paper  presented  at  Harare  should  give  an  account  of  the  point  Faith  and  Order  has 
reached  in  its  Ecclesiology  Study,  and  emphasising  that  it  is  an  ongoing  task. 

The  first  requirement  was  to  obtain  some  regional  input  to  the  material  gathered  so  far,  and 
consideration  was  given  to  various  ways  of  doing  this.  For  example,  Plenary  Commission 
members  might  be  invited  to  bring  with  them  to  Moshi  the  issues  and  experiences  of  their 
particular  regions,  as  well  as  responding  to  what  has  been  done  so  far. 

Another  suggestion  was  to  communicate  immediately  with  members  of  the  Plenary 
Commission,  reminding  them  of  the  decisions  made  in  Santiago  with  regard  to  the 
Ecclesiology  Study,  alerting  them  to  the  progress  made  so  far,  and  inviting  them  to  enter  into 
preliminary  discussion  with  representatives  of  their  respective  regions  and  to  come  to  Moshi 
prepared  to  share  their  findings.  They  should  be  free  to  respond  to  what  had  been  done  so 
far,  and  to  raise  issues  they  feel  are  important  but  which  may  not  have  been  included. 

It  was  pointed  out  however  that  not  all  members  have  much  contact  with  people  regionally, 
but  are  in  touch  rather  with  those  at  a more  local  or  denominational  level.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  avoid  giving  Plenary  members  the  impression  that  they  are  being  asked  to  do  an 
impossible  task. 
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The  crucial  point  is  the  way  the  material  is  prepared  for  Moshi.  There  needs  to  be  more 
sense  of  moving  towards  a goal,  and  this  can  be  helped  if  the  text  is  phrased  more 
directionally. 


WORSHIP  AND  SPIRITUALITY 

Janet  Crawford  introduced  the  work  since  Aleppo.  In  the  last  few  years  the  Standing 
Commission  has  shown  an  increasing  interest  in  the  role  of  worship  in  the  search  for  visible 
unity.  In  Aleppo  she  had  reported  about  the  Ditchingham  consultation,  the  report  and  papers 
of  which  had  now  been  published  as  So  We  Believe,  So  We  Pray,  edited  by  Thomas  Best  and 
Dagmar  Heller.  The  report  has  also  appeared  in  several  journals,  receiving  favourable 
comment. 

Attention  was  also  drawn  to  the  work  on  ecumenical  spirituality,  particularly  through  the 
publication  of  Ecumenical  Pilgrims,  co-edited  by  Dagmar  Heller. 

Tom  Best  reported  on  the  work  with  Terry  MacArthur  from  the  Worship  and  Spirituality 
stream,  and  Beate  Stierle  from  Bossey  on  the  "Lima  Liturgy  Workshop".  Some  35-40  people 
gathered  in  Bossey,  including  professional  liturgists.  One  of  the  groups  produced  an 
unofficial  text  (which  is  available),  entitled  "Celebrations  of  the  Eucharist  in  Ecumenical 
Contexts".  This  is  an  interesting  and  important  text  but  not  an  official  one,  written  by  people 
who  have  been  able  to  participate  in  the  Lima  liturgy.  He  would  welcome  discussion  of  this 
by  interested  persons. 

The  Bossey  text  notes  the  wide  use  of  the  Lima  Liturgy,  a fact  which  indicates  a desire 
among  the  churches  for  ecumenical  work  on  eucharistic  worship.  Based  on  the  long  tradition 
of  the  church,  and  complementary  to  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry,  "Eucharist"  para.  27, 
the  Bossey  text  offers  proposals  for  the  conduct  of  eucharistic  worship  in  ecumenical 
contexts.  These  focus  on  issues  of  liturgical  practise  (for  example,  the  structure  and 
movement  inherent  in  the  eucharistic  liturgy)  rather  than  on  the  text  of  the  eucharistic  service 
as  such.  Meanwhile  the  continuing  interest  in  the  Lima  Liturgy  raises  the  question  whether 
Faith  and  Order  should  consider  "revising"  it  in  the  light  of  the  churches’  experience  in  using 
it  since  1982.  The  Board  may  wish  to  consider  this  at  a future  meeting. 

Dagmar  Heller  then  reported  on  the  meeting  in  Dublin  of  the  Societas  Liturgica : there  were 
some  250  participants,  mostly  from  Europe  and  western  traditions.  The  theme  of  the 
conference  was  "The  future  shape  of  Liturgy".  There  is  a historical  link  between  Faith  and 
Order  and  the  Societas  Liturgica  which  is  not  well  known.  The  Societas  Liturgica  moved  in 
an  academic  direction  and  has  therefore  a working  method  and  a goal  that  is  different  from 
that  of  Faith  and  Order.  Some  people  there  are  interested  in  contacts  with  Faith  and  Order, 
though  this  would  have  to  be  as  individuals  in  view  of  the  different  working  structures.  But 
Societas  Liturgica  can  be  a resource  for  Faith  and  Order,  and  collaboration  with  some  of 
their  members  will  be  an  enrichment. 

Janet  Crawford  then  indicated  that  in  the  course  of  discussions,  some  suggestions  for 
continuing  the  work  on  worship  had  emerged.  She  invited  members  of  the  Board  to  respond 
to  a general  proposal:  that,  for  future  work,  the  focus  be  on  baptism,  looking  particularly  at 
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the  actual  experience  and  practice  of  baptism  in  the  life  of  the  church,  seeing  how  it  relates 
to  the  ecclesiological  perspectives  of  churches,  and  how  the  actual  experience  and  practice 
of  baptism  relate  to  theological  statements  on  baptism.  There  was  some  interest  in  seeing  how 
far  the  ecumenical  consensus  achieved  through  BEM  is  expressed  in  the  liturgical  life  of  the 
churches,  and  how  the  proposal  for  a common  affirmation  on  baptism  by  the  WCC  and  the 
churches  might  be  developed.  A number  of  people  would  be  invited  to  write  on  specific 
themes  and  do  some  specific  research,  and  the  process  of  gathering  material  could  culminate 
in  a small  consultation  in  1997,  bringing  together  theologians,  worship  leaders  and  pastors. 
Such  a consultation  process  would  be  complementary  to  that  of  the  Strasbourg  Institute  study 
on  communion  and  baptism. 

Discussion  focused  on  the  relationship  between  worship  and  spirituality  and  the  need  to 
follow  up  work  in  this  area  as  a logical  continuation  of  BEM.  There  was  also  sustained 
discussion  on  the  proposal  to  study  baptismal  liturgy,  where  it  was  emphasised  that  there  is 
a need  to  hold  together  baptism  and  initiation,  and  to  be  sensitive  to  the  convergences  and 
divergences  in  baptismal  ordo  and  understanding.  It  was  stressed  that  the  need  for  common 
celebrations  of  baptism  requires  some  kind  of  convergence  on  baptismal  liturgical  texts. 

The  Moderator  suggested  that  the  discussion  group  should  focus  on  the  question  of  whether 
Faith  and  Order  should  undertake  work  on  baptism  and  initiation  as  proposed,  and  thus  might 
develop  the  proposals  for  the  study  process.  The  group  might  also  examine  the  text  on 
"Celebrations  of  the  Eucharist  in  Ecumenical  Contexts"  from  the  Bossey  Workshop. 


APOSTOLIC  FAITH  STUDY  GUIDE: 

TOWARDS  SHARING  ONE  FAITH 

Yemba  Kekumba  reported  on  the  present  situation  regarding  the  study  guide.  The 
Commission  had  requested  something  which  would  stimulate  discussion  on  the  Apostolic 
Faith.  Accordingly  at  Aleppo  a text  was  presented  "Confessing  together  the  Faith  of  the 
Church";  this  was  the  result  of  two  consultations,  one  held  in  Venice  in  July  1994,  and  the 
second  in  Bucharest  in  October  1994.  Following  the  discussion  groups  and  plenary  in 
Aleppo,  it  was  recommended  that  the  draft  of  the  study  guide  be  revised.  This  was  to  be 
done  by  a small  group  that  would  meet  twice  during  1995,  and  the  revised  draft  would  be 
distributed  for  "pilot"  use  among  selected  communities. 

A group  of  10  people  met  in  London  in  July  1995  to  review  the  text  in  the  light  of  the 
recommendations  and  comments  received,  and  taking  into  consideration  what  was  proposed 
in  Aleppo,  along  with  written  comments  from  members  and  scholars.  The  group  produced 
a revised  16-page  text  "Towards  Sharing  One  Faith:  A study  guide  for  discussion  groups". 
This  is  a new  text,  with  a new  title,  but  the  first  two  chapters  remain  as  before.  Chapter  3 
has  been  changed  and  now  includes  the  questions,  while  there  is  a new  chapter  4 which 
includes  biblical  and  other  resources. 

Thus,  "Confessing  the  One  Faith"  is  more  detailed;  it  is  different  in  content,  and  is  more 
helpful  for  a wider  audience  in  the  churches.  The  text  has  now  been  tested  in  various  places, 
and  the  comments  and  reactions  will  be  incorporated.  These  are  mainly  positive,  though 
some  questions  and  some  suggestions  are  contradictory.  For  financial  reasons,  no  further 
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consultation  is  possible,  so  the  task  of  the  Board  is  to  give  final  approval  to  the  publication 
of  this  text,  after  emendation. 

Peter  Donald  noted  that  some  of  the  substantive  points  made  in  the  responses  included: 
there  is  not  sufficient  treatment  of  the  Trinity; 

mention  should  be  made  of  the  Filioque  because  there  will  be  churches  using  the  text 
which  always  include  this. 

General  comments  from  the  responses  include: 

the  fact  that  the  language  is  overly  academic,  and  features  too  much  jargon; 
the  text  jumps  from  the  incarnation  to  the  crucifixion  and  resurrection  without 
addressing  Jesus’  earthly  life; 

this  is  still  an  ongoing  process  - the  study  guide  is  not  the  final  word; 
a reaffirmation  that  this  text  must  be  finalised  early  in  1996. 


Discussion 

It  was  emphasised  that  it  should  be  made  very  clear  to  those  using  this  text  that  they  are 
invited  to  continue  the  process  and  not  to  consider  it  as  final. 

Attention  was  drawn  to  the  fact  that  for  many  church  groups  the  approach  itself  would  be 
strange  because  they  were  used  to  contexts  which  take  them  straight  to  scriptural  passages 
rather  than  through  the  creed.  There  is  need  to  take  care  about  what  is  said  about  the  role 
of  the  creeds. 

In  making  use  of  the  recommendations  for  discussion  groups,  it  would  be  important  to  bring 
those  contemporary  challenges  (referred  to  in  chapter  3)  into  the  successive  discussion  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  creed:  you  cannot  discuss  the  Holy  Spirit  without  examining  the 
contemporary  challenges.  The  recommendations  should  mention  the  possibility  of  bringing 
material  from  contemporary  challenges  into  the  sessions  which  look  at  the  content  of  the 
creeds.  It  is  too  prescriptive  as  it  is  now. 

The  distinction  is  between  those  who  confess  the  creed  and  those  who  believe  the  content  of 
the  creed,  even  if  they  do  not  recite  it.  It  is  a way  the  common  faith  is  expressed. 

In  the  first  millennium  there  were  times  when  the  creeds  we  know  now  were  not  used.  What 
do  you  do  with  1000  years  of  existence  of  the  church  of  Rome,  where  the  creed  was  not  used 
in  the  Mass  till  1014? 

It  was  suggested  that  continuing  work  on  Confessing  the  Faith,  both  in  respect  of 
the  Study  Guide  and  the  original  study,  needed  to  be  undertaken.  It  was  affirmed 
that  a number  of  Board  members  would  keep  those  issues  before  Faith  and  Order, 
in  the  light  of  responses  to  both  documents. 

Further  clarification  was  suggested  concerning  the  Trinity.  It  was  decided  that  the 
text  should  include  a treatment  on  the  question  of  Filioque. 
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The  Moderator  noted  that  further  comments  and  suggestions  would  be  made  to  the 
drafters  of  the  Study  Guide  by  the  discussion  group.  A final  text  would  be  completed 
in  London  in  March  1996. 


METHODOLOGY  FOR  REGIONAL  MEETINGS 

The  Director  introduced  a discussion  on  the  methodology  for  regional  meetings. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission  at  Aleppo,  an  informal  meeting 
took  place  on  the  question  of  regional  meetings. 

While  there  was  a strong  recommendation  that  regional  meetings  be,  from  the  Fifth  World 
Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  and  in  the  Conspectus  of  Studies  from  Cret-Berard,  none  had 
yet  taken  place  by  the  time  of  Aleppo. 

At  that  meeting  the  nature  of  such  meetings  was  explored,  as  well  as  their  relationship  with 
links  to  Regional  Ecumenical  Organizations  (REOs),  and  their  possible  role  in  relation  to 
Faith  and  Order  studies.  No  firm  plans  for  Regional  Meetings  were  outlined  and  agreed  at 
Aleppo. 

After  Aleppo,  the  Director  reflected  further  on  Regional  Meetings  in  the  light  of  the  reports 
on  them  from  the  pre-Santiago  meetings,  and  on  remarks  made  at  Santiago.  He  also  sought 
guidance  from  the  Unit  I Commission  and  other  streams  in  the  Unit. 

Regional  Meetings  have  been  called  for  in  respect  of  two  tasks: 

i.  to  create  a space  where  Faith  and  Order  can  hear  the  priorities  and  insights  from 
churches  and  regions  as  they  seek  to  manifest  koinonia,  as  they  seek  to  articulate  their  faith, 
as  they  worship  in  diverse  contexts,  and  as  they  engage  in  common  witness  and  discipleship; 

i. e.  a listening  role  - requires  careful  and  sensitive  planning  (and  are  we  best  able  to  do  this 
from  Geneva?)  But  how  does  such  listening  affect  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order.  How  can  we 
take  into  account  the  radical  directions  within  each  region  - which  is  not  easily  met  by  having 
one  representative  from  most  countries  in  a region? 

ii.  to  enter  a dialogue  with  representatives  of  different  regions  on  the  basis  of  texts 
produced  by  Faith  and  Order  - texts  which,  if  we  take  into  account  the  different  practices 
in  ecumenical  development  throughout  the  world,  may  not  have  a resonance. 

The  reflection  on  this  theme  took  place  against  a further  backdrop: 

i.  The  increasing  financial  pressures  within  the  WCC  and  the  fact  that  we  had  not 
budgeted  for  any  regional  meetings. 

ii.  The  reports  from  the  regions  and  the  REOs  that  many  units  and  streams,  and  streams 
within  units,  in  the  WCC  were  engaged  in  holding  their  regional  meetings  in  the  same 
regions  of  the  world  - without  any  communication  with  each  other  (and  at  times  even  without 
knowing  that  other  WCC  conferences  were  taking  place  in  the  region). 
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This  presented  a picture  of  a body  (WCC)  which  did  not  know  what  was  happening  and 
which  also  gave  divergent  and  contradictory  pictures  of  what  the  WCC  actually  is. 

Therefore  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  form  an  overall  strategy  or  plan  of  regional  meetings 
for  Faith  and  Order. 

We  have  however  organized  a Regional  Meeting  in  Asia  which  immediately  follows  the 
meeting  of  the  Board.  The  Director  then  invited  Tom  Best  and  Dagmar  Heller  to  give  the 
Board  an  outline  of  this  consultation  - so  that  it  can  gain  an  impression  of  one  way  of  holding 
a regional  meeting  - and  members  may  wish  to  offer  your  advice  and  ideas  in  the  light  of  it. 

Tom  Best  was  invited  to  report  on  the  process  for  the  second  meeting  in  the  Asia  region.  He 
noted  that  the  aim  was  to  explore  the  issues  raised  by  certain  Faith  and  Order  programmes 
from  the  perspective  of  Asians  and  to  look  at  the  theme  of  the  unity  of  the  church  from  the 
Asian  perspective.  Secondly,  it  was  to  develop  specific  proposals  for  how  work  on  these 
issues  might  be  done  within  the  Asian  region  and  how  it  could  become  input  into  Faith  and 
Order  reflection,  complementing  input  from  other  regions,  but  how  it  might  be  of  help  within 
the  region  itself.  Thirdly,  the  meeting  was  to  receive  comments  on  any  of  the  texts  relating 
to  work  in  progress  in  respect  to  ecclesiology /ethics,  hermeneutics  and  worship.  Dagmar 
Heller  explained  the  time-table  and  the  participation:  As  participants  there  were  invited  the 
Asian  members  of  the  Plenary  Commission,  church  leaders  and  staff  members  from  NCCs 
and  CCA  as  well  as  "specialists"  on  Faith  and  Order  issues. 


Discussion 

Discussion  focused  on  the  distinction  between  regional  input,  which  may  be  undertaken  with 
Regional  Ecumenical  Organizations  (REOs)  and  National  Councils  of  Churches  (NCCs)  to 
ensure  that  perspectives  from  different  parts  of  the  world  affect  the  Faith  and  Order  agenda, 
and  regional  consultations  which  would  periodically  bring  together  Plenary  Commission 
members  and  others.  The  need  for  both  developments  was  affirmed. 

It  was  further  suggested  that  regional  consultations  would  be  helped  by  the  participation  in 
them  of  members  from  other  regions,  alongside  the  staff  of  Faith  and  Order.  It  was 
emphasised  that  each  region  displays  within  it  great  diversity,  and  this  needs  to  be  reflected 
in  the  consultation  processes. 

The  Director  expressed  the  wish  that  some  members  of  the  Board  would  be  prepared  to 
accompany  the  staff  in  their  reflections  on  Regional  Consultations.  They  would  receive  and 
react  to  reports  on  the  methodology  and  context  of  such  consultations.  Given  the  financial 
constraints  of  the  WC  a programme  would  need  to  be  developed  for  having  such 
consultations  over  a period  of  years,  and  perhaps  "back  to  back"  with  other  events. 


CORE  GROUPS 

The  Director  invited  members  of  the  Board  to  choose  which  study  they  wished  to  be 
particularly  associated  with.  He  reminded  members  that  through  these  core  groups  they  were 
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prepared  to  take  responsibility  for  a specific  piece  of  work,  to  make  sure  that  it  was  done, 
and,  where  helpful,  drawing  members  for  the  ongoing  studies  from  the  whole  Board.  The 
aim  was  to  ensure  that  the  process  of  study  and  reflection  continued  to  move  along. 


MINUTE  ON  CLOSED  SESSION  (8  January  1996) 

The  Director  reported  to  the  Faith  and  Order  Board  that  Central  Committee  had  approved 
an  extension  of  three  years  in  the  contract  of  Rev.  Dr  Thomas  Best  from  1 January  1997  to 
31  December  1999. 

The  Director  also  raised  the  question  of  an  extension  of  the  contract  of  Rev.  Dr  Dagmar 
Heller  who  is  currently  on  a four-year  contract  which  would  end  in  September  1997.  She  is 
seconded  by  the  EKD  and  therefore  any  extension  of  contract  is  to  be  approved  both  by  the 
EKD  and  the  WCC  Central  Committee.  The  Director  asked  for  permission  to  approach  the 
EKD  to  seek  an  extension  of  the  contract  of  Dr  Heller  for  a further  two  years.  (The  EKD 
guidelines  note  that  they  will  offer  the  services  of  a member  of  their  community  for  four 
years  with  a possibility  of  an  extension  for  a further  two  years.)  In  the  light  of  approval  bey 
the  EKD  an  approach  would  be  made  to  Central  Committee  to  seek  a further  extension  of 
Dr  Heller’s  contract.  After  discussion  the  Board  of  Faith  and  Order  approved  that  Dr 
Heller’s  contract  should  be  extended  for  a further  two  years  from  October  1997  to  September 
1999  and  asked  the  Director  to  make  approach  to  the  EKD  to  further  the  process  of  such  an 
extension. 


A COMMON  DATE  FOR  THE  CELEBRATION  OF  EASTER 

It  was  noted  that  the  General  Secretary  had  requested  Faith  and  Order  to  look  again  at  the 
whole  issue  of  a common  date  for  the  celebration  of  Easter,  and  he  had  raised  a number  of 
specific  questions.  Dagmar  Heller  had  been  asked  to  prepare  a response,  and  after 
consultation  with  the  Board,  would  forward  her  paper  to  the  General  Secretary. 

Dagmar  Heller  introduced  her  paper,  explaining  various  points  and  noting  that  there  was  a 
concluding  recommendation  for  a WCC  consultation  to  be  organised  jointly  by  the  Faith  and 
Order  and  Worship  and  Spirituality  streams,  where  the  theological  aspects  of  the  question  and 
especially  the  relationship  between  Passover  and  Easter,  and  questions  of  symbolism,  can  be 
studied  further.  (See  Appendix  V.) 


Discussion 

A warm  expression  of  thanks  was  given  to  Dagmar  Heller  by  the  Board  for  her  work  on  this 
topic. 

The  discussion  offered  some  further  clarifications  on  the  decision  of  Nicea,  and  reference 
was  made  to  materials  on  the  attitude  of  the  Oriental  Orthodox  Churches  to  this  question. 
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With  the  addition  of  these  points  it  was  decided  that  this  document  be  passed  to  the 
General  Secretary. 

The  recommendation  for  a consultation  was  endorsed  with  the  proviso  that  funds 
be  raised  specifically  for  this  event. 


COMMUNION  SERVICES  AT  ECUMENICAL  GATHERINGS 

The  Director  introduced  the  document  (FO/95:24),  noting  that  this  was  another  request  for 
advice  from  the  General  Secretary,  especially  in  view  of  the  forth-coming  assembly.  At 
Aleppo  the  Commission’s  initial  response  had  been  to  "go  back  to  the  Rochester  Guidelines 
of  1963  and  see  if  we  can  move  beyond  these".  This  had  provided  the  framework  for  the 
paper.  It  had  been  one  of  the  documents  subject  to  a monthly  staff  discussion  where  staff 
discuss  the  various  Faith  and  Order  documents  in  process. 

There  had  been  vast  changes  since  Rochester  (1963)  on  the  question  of  fuller  participation 
in  eucharistic  services,  and  some  changes  in  church  practice  sometimes  through  bilateral 
arrangements.  Different  churches  would  now  belong  to  the  different  categories  in  1995.  How 
should  that  movement  be  reflected?  Examples  include  the  pastoral  practice  of  churches, 
inviting  them  to  offer  hospitality  in  cases  of  need,  and  mixed  marriages.  The  situation  had 
changed  also  because  of  liturgical  movement  and  because  of  BEM.  The  Lima  Liturgy  had 
had  an  enormous  impact  in  changing  our  practice  and  understanding  of  the  eucharist. 

All  these  things  must  be  taken  into  account  as  we  look  at  what  is  possible  and  what  has 
changed  since  Rochester.  There  has  been  a painful  growth;  we  are  moving  and  yet  our 
church  disciplines  do  not  yet  reflect  a reception  or  an  ability  to  handle  these  questions.  All 
of  this  leads  to  a longing  to  share  fully  in  the  Lord’s  Supper  together,  where  through  the 
insight  that  the  Lord’s  Supper  is  to  be  placed  in  the  meal  tradition  evident  in  the  New 
Testament,  there  is  an  impetus  towards  the  receiving  of  the  bread  and  wine.  Despite  this,  it 
is  the  churches  at  an  assembly  who  invite  to  the  table,  so  we  have  to  work  within  the 
disciplines  of  the  churches. 

Concluding,  the  Director  pointed  out  that  the  Rochester  Guidelines  could  not  be  changed, 
despite  this  growth.  It  was  important  to  go  through  some  of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place 
and  begin  as  a Board  to  reflect  on  what  that  does  in  time  of  pain  and  longing  and  the 
pressure  on  us  to  seek  a way  towards  "communion" . He  hoped  that  this  document,  together 
with  comments  by  the  Board,  could  be  forwarded  to  the  General  Secretary  as  a response 
from  Faith  and  Order. 


Discussion 

Several  emendations  to  the  text  were  suggested  and  accepted.  It  was  also  noted  that,  since 
assemblies  were  now  shorter  than  in  the  past,  the  guidelines  should  point  to  occasions  and 
events  rather  than  celebrations  on  Sundays.  It  was  also  stressed  that  since  ecumenical  events 
were  not  uniform  in  their  composition,  it  was  not  necessary  to  assume  that  these  guidelines 
would  not  apply  to  every  situation.  (See  Appendix  VI.) 
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It  was  agreed  that  this  document  should  be  sent  from  Faith  and  Order  to  the 
General  Secretary  in  response  to  his  request. 


UT  UNUM  SINT 

The  Moderator  noted  that  the  Board  had  to  decide  whether  it  is  appropriate  to  respond  to  this 
Papal  Encyclical,  and  if  so,  what  the  manner  of  the  response  might  be. 

The  Director  presented  the  subject,  noting  that  staff  sometimes  receive  letters  from  churches 
seeking  advice  on  their  new  ecumenical  guidelines  (cf.  Reformed  Church  in  America).  The 
staff  are  asked  to  look  at  them  and  see  if  there  are  any  constructive  suggestions  that  can  be 
offered.  These  are  informal  requests. 

This  Encyclical  letter  is  in  a different  category:  it  has  been  examined  very  thoroughly  in  the 
context  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Task  Force  in  the  WCC  which  seeks  to  address  questions  of 
collaboration  between  the  WCC  and  the  Vatican  on  a range  of  issues.  Ut  Unum  Sint  is  a 
different  kind  of  letter.  It  is  not  a letter  to  the  bishops  and  people  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church;  there  is  no  addressee.  It  is  clear  that  it  is  to  the  bishops  and  faithful  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  to  members  of  other  churches. 

This  is  also  the  first  Encyclical  that  draws  on  material  produced  by  a body  not  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  Vatican.  The  WCC  is  addressed  here  in  positive  terms  and  Faith  and 
Order  texts  are  quoted  about  eight  times,  and  commended.  This  is  quite  remarkable.  The 
letter  has  been  widely  discussed  within  the  WCC.  The  Roman  Catholic  Task  Force  decided 
on  a wider  in-house  examination  of  the  issue  and  invited  representatives  of  the  other 
organisations  in  the  house.  The  General  Secretary  mentioned  this  Letter  in  his  report  to 
Central  Committee  in  positive  terms. 

It  would  therefore  be  appropriate  to  respond  to  the  Letter.  Elements  of  such  a response  might 
include  an  examination  of  the  concept  of  holiness,  of  dialogue  and  what  we  mean  by  it: 
dialogue  is  about  speaking  to  and  listening  to  and  understanding  each  other.  This  goes 
further:  dialogue  is  about  a process  of  change,  taking  the  other  into  ourselves.  It  notes  issues 
to  be  addressed,  as  evident  in  the  response  of  the  response  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
to  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry , and  discussion  around  the  Petrine  office.  These  are 
therefore  reasons  for  Faith  and  Order  to  consider  giving  a response  to  the  Pontifical  Council 
for  Promoting  Christian  Unity  (PCPCU). 


Discussion 

After  discussion,  it  was  agreed  that  a response  be  drafted,  and  that  this  be  discussed 
at  the  next  Board  meeting  in  1997.  It  was  further  agreed  that  an  initial 
acknowledgement  welcoming  the  Encyclical  Letter  be  sent  by  the  Officers  to  the 
PCPCU. 
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PROGRAMMATIC  WORK 

The  Faith  and  Order  Board,  in  the  light  of  the  discussions  throughout  the  meeting,  took 
decisions  in  the  light  of  the  total  programme  and  the  financial  situation  of  Faith  and  Order. 
Continuing  work  on  Worship  and  Spirituality,  Ecclesiology  and  Ethics,  Ecumenical 
Hermeneutics  was  outlined  and  approved.  On  the  Apostolic  Faith  Study  Guide,  the  final 
text  would  be  finalized  in  March. 

Peter  Donald  moved  that, 

in  the  light  of  discussions  in  plenary  and  group  work  at  Bangkok,  the  Board 
authorises  a small  working  group  of  those  present  to  amend/revise  the  document, 
and  in  consultation  with  Officers  and  staff  to  proceed  to  its  publication. 

The  Moderator  thanked  Yemba  Kekumba  and  Peter  Donald  for  their  work  on  this  text. 

Concerning  the  study  on  Ecclesiology,  the  Moderator  noted  the  suggestion  for  a consultation 
of  the  core  group  in  March,  and  that  there  was  a series  of  consultations  on  the  table  for  1996 
and  1997.  In  addition  some  special  consultations  were  foreseen,  e.g.  on  episcope  and 
episcopacy. 

Martin  Cressey  proposed  that,  in  response  to  proposals  arising 

(a)  from  the  Liebfrauenberg  conference  (of  Leuenberg-Meissen-Porvoo  related 
churches) 

(b)  from  the  Ocho  Rios  Sixth  international  Consultation  of  United  and  Uniting 
Churches, 

(c)  in  the  Conspectus  of  Studies  and  the  beginnings  of  the  Ecclesiology  Study,  the 
Board  authorises  its  Officers  to  seek  agreement  ( including  joint  funding  for  it)  on 
an  international  consultation  in  1997  concerning  "Episcope/ episcopacy  within  the 
quest  for  visible  unity  ".  This  consultation  should  include  participation  from  regions, 
and  REOs  should  be  involved  in  its  preparation. 

The  Moderator  then  noted  special  consultations  on  a Common  Date  of  Easter,  and 
responsibility  in  relation  to  the  Bilateral  Forum  (1997,  jointly  with  CWCs). 

The  Faith  and  Order  Board  recommends  that  two  of  its  members  meet  with  two 
members  of  the  Christian  World  Communions  (CWCs)  in  May  in  Geneva  to  plan 
the  1997  Bilateral  Forum;  that  Faith  and  Order  ask  the  group  to  consider  convening 
the  Forum  around  the  theme  of  Conciliarity  and  Primacy  in  order  to  engage  in  a 
comparative  study  of  the  bilateral  text  and  to  take  into  account  the  experience  of 
different  churches. 

With  regard  to  the  consultation  on  the  Ministries  of  Women,  Janet  Crawford  proposed: 

The  Faith  and  Order  Board  recommends  that,  in  accordance  with  the  Conspectus 
of  Studies  agreed  at  Cret-Berard  in  1994,  a consultation  on  Women  in  the 
Ministries  of  the  Church  be  held  in  the  period  1997-98. 
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The  Director  outlined  the  financial  implications  of  the  above  proposals.  The  hidden  costs 
given  by  the  churches  in  terms  of  people’s  time  and  their  contribution  to  board  and  lodging 
suggest  that  the  programme  is  possible.  The  designated  income  which  has  been  given  (or 
promised  for  1996)  will  permit  us  to  undertake  the  events  outlined.  The  consultations  for 
1997  and  1998  would  be  included  in  budget  requests  to  make  sure  that  a realistic  budget  is 
presented  for  1997  and  1998.  The  designated  income  anticipated  for  1997  will  enable  us 
carry  through  the  programmes. 

On  the  question  of  publications  it  was  noted  that  publication  of  the  Board  Minutes  and  the 
Moshi  Report;  the  Apostolic  Faith  Study  Guide;  the  United  and  Uniting  Churches  meeting 
report  (not  a charge  on  Faith  and  Order);  and  the  report  on  the  Lima  Liturgy  (not  a charge 
on  Faith  and  Order)  would  be  undertaken. 

Staff  travel  would  have  to  be  adjusted  down  by  Sfr  3,000. 

In  the  light  of  these  considerations,  the  Moderator  then  proposed  the  following  general 
motion: 

After  consideration  of  its  work  and  the  financial  implications , the  Faith  and  Order 
Board  adopts  the  programme  plan  outlined  above. 

The  Board  voted  in  favour  of  this  recommendation. 


Letters  to  be  sent,  as  called  for  in  the  course  of  this  meeting: 

1)  - In  response  to  the  Younger  Theologians 

Text  AGREED  (to  be  signed  by  the  Officers  on  behalf  of  the  Board) 

2)  - To  Metropolitan  Ibrahim,  meeting  with  churches  in  Aleppo  - letter  of  greeting  to  them. 

AGREED  for  signature  by  all  available  members. 

3)  - To  V.  Rev.  Dr  Thomas  FitzGerald  from  Mary  Tanner  in  response  to  his  request  about 
giving  consideration  to  move  the  Plenary  Commission  from  Moshi  to  Geneva. 

AGREED  that  this  be  sent  as  the  Moderator’s  personal  response. 


DATE  OF  NEXT  MEETING  OF  THE  FAITH  AND  ORDER  BOARD 

It  was  agreed  that  the  Board  meet  at  the  Benedictine  Abbaye  de  Notre-Dame  de 
Fontgombault,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  8-15  January  1997. 
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CLOSING  ACTIONS 

The  Moderator  noted  that  she  had  begun  her  Moderator’s  report  with  a litany  of  thanks  and 
was  now  ending  with  another  one!  First  of  all,  she  expressed  thanks  to  Rev.  Dr  Kamol 
Arayaprateep  who  had  shown  so  much  care  and  concern  for  us  during  our  meeting,  asking 
her  to  accept  our  thanks  and  our  love. 

Janet  Crawford  proposed: 

This  has  been  the  first  meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Board.  It  is  also  the  first  time  for 
many  years  that  Faith  and  Order  has  held  a "Commission"  meeting  in  Asia.  On  this 
significant  occasion  the  Board  wishes  to  express  its  deep  appreciation  to  Dr  Kamol 
Arayaprateep  for  her  outstanding  contribution  to  this  meeting  in  Bangkok  in  January  1996. 
As  members  of  the  Board  we  appreciate  the  time,  thought  and  effort  which  Dr  Arayaprateep 
has  given  to  ensure  the  success  of  our  meeting.  We  are  also  grateful  for  her  gracious 
presence  with  us  during  our  meeting,  and  not  least  for  her  meditation  during  our  opening 
worship.  On  this  occasion  the  Board  wishes  also  to  express  to  Dr  Arayaprateep  its 
appreciation  for  the  significant  contribution  which  she  has  made  to  the  work  of  Faith  and 
Order  over  a number  of  years,  and  in  particular  for  her  remarkable  commitment  to  making 
that  work  known  to  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Thailand  and  to  Thai  Christians  generally. 

Although  our  meeting  in  Bangkok  has  been  brief,  it  has  given  us,  representatives  of  churches 
around  the  world,  a deeper  understanding  of  the  context  within  which  Christians  in  Thailand 
seek  to  respond  to  our  common  calling.  We  take  this  opportunity  to  record  our  thanks  to  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  Thailand  and  to  those  other  churches  with  which  we  have  had  contacts. 
We  assure  them  of  our  prayers  and  ask  that  they  will  pray  for  us  as  together  we  continue  to 
seek  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church. 

Kamol  Arayaprateep  responded  by  thanking  members  of  the  Board  for  coming  Bangkok  for 
their  meeting;  she  was  grateful  for  the  opportunity  of  being  with  them.  "I  love  Faith  and 
Order!"  she  said. 

The  Moderator  then  thanked  the  staff  of  the  YMCA  Collins  International  House. 

She  expressed  thanks  to  Alan  Falconer  as  our  new  director  and  all  the  staff  team  - for  the 
preparatory  work  done,  the  papers  produced  and  for  the  way  the  staff  have  guided  our  work 
throughout  the  meeting. 

The  Moderator  invited  Fr  Jean  Tillard  to  propose  a vote  of  thanks  to  Renate  Sbeghen  for  30 
years  of  dedicated  work  with  Faith  and  Order. 

The  Board  of  Faith  and  Order,  meeting  in  Bangkok,  is  happy  to  express  to  Renate 
Sbeghen  (some  would  prefer  to  call  her  "Mother  Superior")  thanks  and 
congratulations  for  her  thirty  years  of  work  with  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission. 

These  years  were  marked  with  loving  commitment  to  nearly  everything  the 
Commission  did  and  initiated,  to  translating  and  forwarding  letters  for  members  who 
do  not  know  how  to  get  a visa!  Only  God  knows  how  many  historical  treasures  are 
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hidden  in  her  office,  som where  in  between  six  piles  of  documents  and  envelopes.  But 
God  is  probably  never  sure  to  find  the  right  document  without  the  help  of  Renate!  She 
is  the  only  one  who  knows  where  the  right  paper  is.  So  thank  you,  Renate.  Be  sure 
that  we  pray  for  you  and  your  family.  And  we  ask  God  to  give  you  at  least  10  more 
years  amongst  us,  with  all  your  love,  even  if  at  that  time  you  will  be  a really 
"differently  aged"  woman! 

The  Moderator  thanked  all  who  had  led  worship,  presented  papers,  drafted,  and  those  who 
had  worked  on  the  Common  Understanding  and  Vision  paper.  Thanks  to  everyone  who  has 
spoken  and  listened,  especially  to  those  whose  mother  tongue  is  not  English! 

She  further  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  Board  to  Rosemary  Green  for  taking  the  minutes  of 
the  meeting. 

Finally,  she  declared  that  it  had  been  a good  meeting,  the  first  meeting  of  the  "new"  Board  - 
thanks  be  to  God. 

Fr  Jean  Tillard  thanked  the  Moderator,  Dr  Mary  Tanner,  for  her  leadership  and  her  patience. 
The  Director  closed  the  Board  meeting  with  prayer. 
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APPENDIX 
19  9 5 


January 

Standing  Commission,  Aleppo,  Syria 
March 

United/Uniting  Churches:  Sixth  International 
Consultation,  Ocho  Rios,  Jamaica 

May 

Seminar  on  Lima  Liturgy,  Bossey,  Switzerland 
(Faith  and  Order  share) 

July 

Apostolic  Faith  Study  Guide,  London,  England 
August 

Consultation  with  Younger  Theologians,  Turku,  Finland 
September 

Ecclesiology  Consultation,  Annecy,  France 
(most  travel  covered  from  other  sources) 

October 

Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity, 

Stockholm,  Sweden 

Publications 

Ditchingham  Report  Sfr  9,000 

Costly  Commitment  (share)  Sfr  2,100 

Aleppo  Minutes  Sfr  2,200 


Sfr  43,665 


Sfr  72,000 


Sfr  19,000 

Sfr  7,580 


Sfr  73,265 
Sfr  5,555 


Sfr  26,000 


1 9 9 6 (projected  costs) 


January 

Board  on  Faith  and  Order,  Bangkok,  Thailand 

Sfr  35,500 

Regional  Consultation  (5  days),  Bangkok 

Sfr  28,108 

March 

Ecclesiology  Consultation,  London,  England 

Sfr  8,900 

Hermeneutics  Consultation,  Lyon,  France 

Sfr  22,285 

June 

Ecclesiology  and  Ethics,  South  Africa 

(1/2  costs  with  Unit  III) 

Sfr  12.000 

Contributions 

PC/USA  for  Programmes 

US$  20,000 

Iceland  for  Week  of  Prayer 

Sfr  1 ,000 

PC/USA  for  Worship 

US$  2,000 

Church  of  England 

£ 7,000 
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APPENDIX  II 


TOWARDS  A COMMON  UNDERSTANDING 
AND 

VISION  OF  THE  WORLD  COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES 


INTRODUCTION 

1.  The  origins  of  the  search  for  a common  understanding  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  are  to  be  found  in  the  stories  of  the  founding  movements  of  the  World  Council, 
Faith  & Order  and  Life  & Work.  As  the  short  bibliography  at  the  end  of  this  paper  indicates; 
this  search  began  before  the  inauguration  of  the  World  Council  in  1948,  and  the  process 
moved  into  a new  stage  with  the  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  in  Moscow  in  July,  1989 
where  the  Executive  Committee  presented  proposals  for  The  Programmatic  Reorganization 
in  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  The  Report  saw  that,  "The  WCC  remains  the  one 
unique  place  where  the  churches  can  gather  ecumenically  on  a global  level  to  share  in 
dialogue  and  common  action"1.  It  went  on  to  say,  "The  Council  demonstrates  visibly  the 
global  interaction  of  Christians  and  makes  it  possible  for  the  whole  church  to  stand  beside 
Christians  in  crisis  situations"2. 

2.  The  Report  found  that  the  programmatic  structure  of  the  WCC  at  that  time  had 
considerable  difficulty  in  concentrating  attention  on  any  central  focus  as  the  agendas  of  the 
many  sub-units  dominated  the  life  and  work  of  the  Council.  This  was  seen  as  one  reason  why 
there  had  been  a succession  of  special  demands  for  "over-arching"  or  "integrating"  themes. 
The  impression  given  was  of  a Council  that  had  no  common  vision  and  purpose.  The 
Executive  Committee  spoke  of  new  structures  in  terms  of  "enhancing  the  common  life  of  the 
churches",  "for  discerning  the  signs  of  the  times"  and  "for  our  task  of  proclamation,  mission 
and  service".  There  was  further  talk  of  the  Council  making  "a  critical  application  of  the 
vision",  of  "projecting  more  clearly  the  vocation  of  the  WCC"  and  taking  "full  account  of 
the  vocation  of  the  WCC".  It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  nowhere  in  this  Report  is  the 
Council’s  vision  and  vocation  spelled  out.  This  is  perhaps  why  there  is  no  mention  of  the 
"visible  unity  of  the  Church". 

3.  The  Central  Committee  agreed  that  the  Programmatic  Reorganization  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  would  proceed  but  also  asked  the  General  Secretary  Dr  Emilio  Castro 
to  develop  a process  of  consultation  on: 

the  common  understanding  and  vision  of  the  WCC; 

the  relationship  of  the  WCC  to  its  member  churches; 

the  relationship  of  the  WCC  to  non-member  churches  and  other  Christian  groups. 


1 Minutes  of  the  Moscow  Central  Committee,  Appendix  VI,  p.  187. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  187. 
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4.  The  first  memorandum  was  presented  to  the  Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  at  its  meeting  in  Geneva  in  March  19903.  In  August  of  the  same  year,  the  Faith 
and  Order  Standing  Commission,  meeting  at  Dunblane,  Scotland  was  asked  to  make  a 
response.  There  was  some  urgency  in  the  request  as  it  was  hoped  that  the  Canberra  Assembly 
meeting  in  February,  1991  might  during  "the  Plenary  on  the  Unity  of  the  Church  point  to 
the  WCC’s  role  understood  as  a present  reality  and  eventually  as  a prophetic  visualisation 
of  the  future"4.  In  fact  the  Assembly,  while  adopting  the  Canberra  Statement  on  "The  Unity 
of  the  Church  as  Koinonia:  Gift  and  Calling",  did  not  make  any  explicit  reference  to  a 
common  understanding  and  vision  of  the  World  Council  itself. 

5.  Meanwhile,  in  its  response  at  Dunblane,  the  Standing  Commission  suggested  that 
"any  serious  review  of  the  Council  would  benefit  from  being  set  within  the  context  of  an 
understanding  of 

a)  what  is  the  Church  of  God  called  to  be  within  the  history  and  drama  of  the  whole  of 
humanity  and  in  the  light  of  the  coming  of  the  kingdom, 

b)  the  primary  task  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  to  call  the  churches  to  the  visible 
unity  of  the  Church:  a communion  in  confession  of  the  apostolic  faith;  in  sacramental 
life;  in  conciliar  life,  expressed  in  service  and  witness  to  the  world.  "5 

Finally  the  Commission  drew  attention  to  three  specific  issues  it  saw  as  important  in  any 
attempt  to  formulate  a common  understanding  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches: 

the  developing  understanding  of  koinonia 

the  participation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  well  as  the  Pentecostal,  African 
Independent  and  Conservative  Evangelical  Churches  in  the  WCC; 
the  goal  of  eucharistic  fellowship.6 

6.  Previously,  the  Central  Committee  meeting  in  Geneva  in  January  1987  had  asked 
Faith  and  Order  to  undertake  "a  fresh  consideration  of  the  concepts  and  forms  of  the  'unity 
we  seek"  in  the  ecumenical  movement"  and  prepare  a draft  statement  to  be  submitted  to  the 
1991  WCC  Assembly  in  Canberra.7 8  At  the  Standing  Commission  Meeting  in  Boston  in  1988, 
at  the  Plenary  Commission  meeting  in  Budapest  in  1989s,  at  a consultation  in  Etchmiadzin, 


3 Minutes  of  the  Dunblane  Standing  Commission,  p.  44f. 

4 Ibid.,  para.  3. 

5 Ibid.,  p.  81. 

6 Ibid.,  p.  82. 

7 Minutes  of  Geneva  Central  Committee,  1987,  p.  44. 

8 Faith  and  Order  1985-1989.  The  Commission  Meeting  at  Budapest , ed.  by  T.F.  Best,  Geneva,  1989, 
p.  242f. 
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Armenia  in  19909  and  following  on  from  the  Dunblane  Standing  Commission  meeting  in 
1990  the  Statement  on  "The  Unity  of  the  Church  as  Koinonia:  Gift  and  Calling"10  was 
prepared  and  eventually  adopted  by  the  Canberra  Assembly.  The  Canberra  Statement,  like 
many  previous  statements  of  the  WCC  Assemblies,  makes  no  direct  reference  to  the  life  and 
work  of  the  Council,  a fact  previously  noted.  Nevertheless  this  Statement  does  have 
implications  for  the  "Common  Understanding  and  Vision  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches". 


7.  In  January  1995,  the  General  Secretary  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  addressed 
the  following  four  questions  to  the  Standing  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  at  its  meeting 
in  Aleppo* 11: 

Question  1.  "Is  it  necessary  to  review  the  Basis  of  the  WCC?" 

Would  it  be  helpful  to  write  an  "explanatory  memorandum"  elaborating  this 
text  and  relating  it  to  recent  ecumenical  discussions  and  agreements  (for 
example,  by  offering  an  adequate  account  of  ecumenical  understandings  of 
Christology12,  or  by  showing  how  the  Canberra  statement  on  "The  Unity  of 
the  Church  as  Koinonia"  comes  out  of  the  "foundational  texts"  of  the  WCC)? 

Question  2.  "Is  it  necessary  to  review  the  functions  of  the  WCC?" 

Especially  nos  1 & 5.  Would  it  be  helpful  to  attempt  to 
elucidate  these  tasks  and  functions,  again  through  similar 
"explanatory  memoranda",  in  the  light  of  recent  developments 
and  present  programmatic  orientations?  What  should  be 
included  in  a short  explanation  of  the  functions  and  how  could 
this  explanation  bear  in  mind  the  total  "common  calling"  of  the 
WCC? 


Question  3.  "Is  it  necessary  to  update  the  Toronto  Statement  of  1950?" 

. . . .specifically  the  second  part  of  it  - "The  positive  assumptions 
which  underlie  the  WCC?  How  could  we  draw  on  existing 
sources  for  further  reflection  (e.g.  V.  Borovoy  on  Toronto,  T. 

Stransky  on  "the  basis  beyond  the  basis")? 

Question  4.  "Is  it  possible  for  Faith  and  Order  to  give  some  thought  to  what  mav  be  said 
about  the  ecclesial  quality  of  the  fellowship  we  have  now?"  or  to  put  the 
question  differently,  "Is  this  fellowship  that  has  grown  up  between  the 


9 Minutes  of  the  Dunblane  Standing  Commission,  1990,  p.  26ff. 


° vfffi  °ftfie  SPirit  ' The  Official  Report  of  the  Seventh  Assembly  of  the  WCC,  ed.  M.  Kinnamon, 

11  Memorandum  from  Konrad  Raiser  to  Tom  Best  of  Faith  and  Order,  dated  16  December  1994. 


12  The  reference  is  to  the  meaning  of  "Jesus  Christ  as  God  and  Saviour"  in  the  Basis,  cf.  The 
Ecumenical  Review,  Vol.  37,  no.  2,  p.  184f.,  Konrad  Raiser,  "Confessing  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  God 
and  Saviour" . 
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churches  in  the  ecumenical  movement  ecclesial  in  nature,  and  how  can  it  be 

described?” 


In  order  to  give  answers  to  these  questions,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  consider  the 
"Basis"  and  the  "Functions  and  purposes"  of  the  WCC  as  found  in  its  constitution,  reflect 
on  the  Toronto  Statement13  of  1950,  explore  the  meaning  of  "ecclesial",  consider  the  role 
of  "Movements"  and  the  relationship  between  the  Christian  World  Communions  and  the 
WCC. 


PART  I 

REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  BASIS,  THE  FUNCTIONS  AND  PURPOSES  OF  THE  WCC 

8.  The  First  Assembly  of  the  WCC,  in  Amsterdam  in  1948,  adopted  a very  simple  form 
for  its  Basis: 

"The  World  Council  of  Churches  is  a fellowship  of  churches  which  accept  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  as  God  and  Saviour." 

In  an  Explanatory  Memorandum  of  the  Basis,  written  by  William  Temple  when  it  was  first 
proposed  in  1938,  it  was  said  that14: 

"The  Basis:  This  contains  two  points.  First,  the  Council  is  envisaged  as  a fellowship 
of  churches  exercising  its  functions  through  different  organs.  It  is  not  a federation  as 
commonly  understood,  and  its  Assembly  and  Central  Committee  will  have  no 
constitutional  authority  whatever  over  its  constituent  churches.  Any  authority  that  it 
may  have  will  consist  in  the  weight  which  it  carries  with  the  churches  by  its  own 
wisdom. 

Secondly,  it  stands  on  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  God  and  Saviour.  As  its 
brevity  shows,  the  basis  is  an  affirmation  of  the  Christian  faith  of  the  participating 
churches,  and  not  a credal  test  to  judge  churches  or  persons.  It  is  an  affirmation  of 
the  Incarnation  and  the  Atonement.  The  Council  desires  to  be  a fellowship  of  those 
churches  which  accept  these  truths.  But  it  does  not  concern  itself  with  the  manner  in 
which  the  churches  interpret  them.  It  will  therefore  be  the  responsibility  of  each 
particular  church  to  decide  whether  it  can  collaborate  on  this  basis. " 

9.  Between  the  Assembly  in  Amsterdam  and  that  in  New  Delhi  (1961)  the  Central 
Committee  discussed  the  Basis  on  a number  of  occasions.  It  was  finally  agreed  to  present  to 
the  New  Delhi  Assembly  for  its  acceptance  three  additions  and  one  alteration  to  the  original 
Basis.  The  New  Delhi  Assembly  accepted  the  following  which  remains  the  Basis  of  the  WCC 
to  this  day: 


13  To  be  found  in  Appendix  2. 

14  The  Genesis  and  Formation  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  W.A.  Visser ’t  Hooft,  WCC,  Geneva, 
1982.  Appendix  IV,  p.  10. 
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"The  World  Council  of  Churches  is  a fellowship  of  churches  which  confess  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  as  God  and  Saviour  according  to  the  scriptures  and  therefore  seek  to 
fulfil  together  their  common  calling  to  the  glory  of  the  one  God,  Father,  Son  and 
Holy  Spirit." 

These  additions  to  the  Basis  which  emphasize  the  place  of  the  Scriptures  and  affirm  the  triune 
being  of  God  do  not  invalidate  Temple’s  explanatory  comment  that  the  Basis  is  an  affirmation 
of  the  Christian  faith  of  the  participating  churches,  and  not  a credal  test.  Each  church 
continues  to  decide  for  itself,  based  on  its  own  understanding  of  the  Basis,  whether  or  not 
it  can  affirm  the  Basis. 

10.  Since  New  Delhi  (1961)  there  have  been  few  requests  to  revise  the  Basis.  That  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  revision  of  the  Basis  is  not  a major  concern  in  the  present  process 
to  articulate  a "Common  understanding  and  vision"  for  the  WCC.  However,  there  are  those 
who  would  ask  that  some  consideration  be  given  to  including  a reference  to  a mutual 
recognition  of  our  common  baptism.  But  this  has  not  taken  the  form  of  an  explicit  proposal. 
Indeed  to  introduce  the  recognition  of  a common  baptism  into  the  Basis  would  change  its 
very  nature.  The  Basis  from  the  beginning  has  not  been  a credal  test,  but  for  the  member 
churches  who  cannot  yet  recognize  the  baptism  of  other  churches,  it  could  become  a means 
of  judging  them  and  excluding  them  from  membership  of  the  Council.  Nevertheless,  the 
growing  number  of  churches  who  do  recognize  a common  baptism  need  to  be  mutually 
accountable  for  such  recognition  being  reflected  in  their  practice. 15 

11.  The  Basis  states  that  it  follows  from  the  confession  of  "the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  God 
and  Saviour  according  to  the  scriptures"  that  the  churches  also  "seek  to  fulfil  together  their 
common  calling".  What  does  the  Basis  mean  by  the  "common  calling"  of  the  churches?  In 
its  historical  context  when  the  Basis  was  first  drafted,  this  calling,  it  is  presumed,  was  to  be 
understood  in  relation  to  the  work  of  the  two  World  Conferences  on  Life  & Work  and  Faith 
& Order.  Life  and  Work  was  a movement  designed  to  help  the  churches  and  the  secular 
world  to  address  social  and  political  problems.  Its  spiritual  strength  was  the  insight  that  "the 
world  is  too  strong  for  a divided  church".  This  comment  was  appropriated  by  Archbishop 
Desmond  Tutu  at  the  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  in  Johannesburg  in  January  1994, 
when  he  said,  "Apartheid  is  too  strong  for  a divided  church".  Faith  and  Order’s  aim  is  "to 
proclaim  the  oneness  of  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  and  to  call  the  churches  to  the  goal  of 
unity  in  one  faith  and  one  eucharistic  fellowship,  expressed  in  worship  and  common  life  in 
Christ,  in  order  that  the  world  may  believe".16  The  "common  calling"  was  for  the  World 
Council  to  call  the  churches  to  the  goal  of  unity  and  to  help  them  address  together  the  social 
and  political  problems  of  the  world. 


15  See  para.  51  for  structures  for  mutual  accountability. 

16  The  By-laws  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission,  2 Aim  and  functions. 
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12.  Such  an  understanding  is  reinforced  by  a reference  in  the  recent  Papal  Encyclical  Ut 
Unum  Sint17  to  the  one  ecumenical  movement  when  it  says: 

"Taking  part  in  this  movement  which  is  called  ecumenical,  are  those  who  invoke  the 
Triune  God  and  confess  Jesus  as  Lord  and  Saviour.  They  join  not  merely  as 
individuals  but  also  as  members  of  corporate  groups  in  which  they  have  heard  the 
Gospel,  and  which  each  regards  as  his  Church  and,  indeed  God’s.  And  yet  almost 
everyone,  though  in  different  ways,  longs  that  there  may  be  one  visible  Church  of 
God,  a Church  truly  universal  and  sent  forth  to  the  whole  world  that  the  world  may 
be  converted  to  the  Gospel  and  so  be  saved,  to  the  glory  of  God."18 

13.  The  development  of  the  "common  calling”  into  a more  coherent  concept  has  taken 
place  through  the  statements  of  the  Assemblies  of  the  World  Council  as  they  have  spoken  of 
the  goal  of  "visible  unity"  and  progressively  linked  it  to  all  the  functions  of  the  Council  so 
that  they  are  seen  to  be  essential  and  inter-related  tasks. 

New  Delhi  (1961)  spoke  of  unity  as  being,  "both  God’s  will  and  his  gift  to  his 
Church  (which)  is  made  visible  as  all  in  each  place,  confess  ..."  in  such  wise  that . . . 
"all  can  act  and  speak  together  as  occasion  requires  for  the  tasks  to  which  God  calls 
his  people" . 

Uppsala  (1968)  contributed  to  the  understanding  of  the  goal  of  visible  unity  by  laying 
its  emphasis  upon  "conciliar  fellowship"  and  a further  emphasis  upon  the  Church  as 
"sign".  "The  Church  is  bold  in  speaking  of  itself  as  the  sign  of  the  coming  unity  of 
humankind." 

Nairobi  (1975)  aspired  to  clarify  the  concept  of  "conciliar  fellowship"  further,  but 
also  re-inforced  the  churches’  common  commitment  to  confess  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
by  proclamation  and  service  to  the  world. 

At  Vancouver  (1983)  the  Assembly  recommended  the  engagement  of  member 
churches  "in  a conciliar  process  of  mutual  commitment  to  justice,  peace  and  the 
integrity  of  all  creation”;  it  further  emphasized  the  relation  of  the  unity  of  the  Church 
and  the  renewal  of  human  community,  picking  up  the  Uppsala  stress  on  the  Church 
as  "sign".  "The  Church  is  called  to  be  a ’prophetic  sign’,  a prophetic  community 
through  which  and  by  which  the  transformation  of  the  world  can  take  place." 

At  Canberra  (1991)  the  Assembly  adopted  the  statement  "The  Unity  of  the  Church 
as  Koinonia:  Gift  and  Calling”  as  the  latest  in  this  series  of  statements  indicating 
current  reflection  on  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church.  God’s  gift  and  calling  to  unity 
is  not  primarily  ecclesiological  in  its  purpose.  The  Statement  relates  the  confession 
of  the  divine  and  salvific  Lordship  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  purpose  of  God  for  the 
whole  of  God’s  creation:  "The  purpose  of  God  according  to  Holy  Scripture  is  to 
gather  the  whole  of  creation  under  the  Lordship  of  Christ  Jesus  in  whom,  by  the 


17  Ut  Unum  Sint.  CTS,  London,  1995,  p.  11,  para.  7. 


18 


Second  Vatican  Council,  Decree  on  Ecumenism  - Unitatis  Redintegratio  1.9. 
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power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  all  are  brought  into  communion  with  God"19.  In  this 
respect  the  role  of  any  ecclesial  body  is  instrumental:  "The  Church  is  a foretaste  of 
this  communion  with  God  and  with  one  another."20  In  this  perspective  the  purpose 
of  the  Church  is  to  unite  people  with  Christ  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  to  manifest 
communion  in  prayer  and  action,  and  thus  to  point  to  the  fullness  of  communion  with 
God,  humanity  and  the  whole  creation  in  the  glory  of  the  kingdom. 

With  such  an  interpretation  the  Canberra  Statement  reflects  the  Christological 
affirmations  of  the  Basis  developed  within  a Trinitarian  setting  so  that  the  churches, 
being  faithful  to  their  common  calling,  become  an  effective  sign  of  the  coming  reign 
of  God  which  will  renew,  reconcile  and  make  whole  creation.  This  is  done  to  the 
glory  of  the  Triune  God  who  creates,  redeems  and  sanctifies. 

14.  Successive  Assemblies  since  New  Delhi  (1961)  have  given  increasing  content  to  the 
idea  of  the  "common  calling"  of  the  churches  as  the  search  for  the  visible  unity  of  the 
Church,  but  have  placed  this  search  increasingly  in  the  light  of  the  coming  reign  of  God 
reflecting  God’s  purpose  for  the  whole  of  God’s  creation  as  it  is  also  described  in  the 
Discussion  Paper  for  the  Fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order21  as: 

82.  Church,  humanity  and  cosmos  should  be  seen  in  the  perspective  of  the  kingdom. 
"In  the  kingdom  of  God  both  the  Church  and  the  whole  of  humanity  have  their 
goal.” (Church  and  World,  p.  22)  ...  It  is  sent  by  God  to  witness  to  and  embody  the 
promises  of  the  kingdom  for  all  people.  Christians  are  called  to  participate  fully, 
despite  ambiguities  and  failures  in  struggles  within  the  human  community  for  justice, 
peace,  care  of  creation,  liberation  and  true  partnership  between  men  and  women, 
which  are  all  concerns  not  foreign  to  the  one  creation  of  God.22  1 

15.  As  has  already  been  seen,  the  Basis  states: 

The  World  Council  of  Churches  is  a fellowship  of  churches  . . . (who)  seek  to  fulfil 
together  their  common  calling  to  the  glory  of  the  one  God,  Father,  Son  and  Holy 
Spirit. 

While  a "common  calling"  may  be  exercised  by  the  churches  independently  of  each  other, 
the  Basis  specifically  goes  beyond  this  understanding  stating  that  the  churches  are  to  seek  to 
fulfil  their  "common  calling"  together.  This  underlines,  once  again,  that  the  World  Council 


19  Signs  of  the  Spirit,  The  Canberra  Statement  1.1,  p.  172. 

20  Signs  of  the  Spirit,  The  Canberra  Statement  1.1,  p.  172. 

21  On  the  Way  to  Fuller  Koinonia,  The  Report  of  the  Fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  held 
at  Santiago  de  Compostela  (1993),  ed.  T.F.  Best  and  G.  Gassmann,  p.  287. 

22  See  Apendix  1 for  textual  basis  for  this  paragraph. 
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has  a vital  role  as  the  servant  of  the  churches  or  as  a privileged  instrument  whereby  they  seek 
to  fulfil  together  their  common  calling.  No  church  can  fulfil  the  "common  calling"  alone. 

16.  The  "Functions  and  purposes",  as  set  down  in  the  Constitution  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches,  describe  how  "in  council"  the  Churches  together  are  to  carry  out  the  "common 
calling”.  This  section  of  the  Constitution  needs  to  be  read  with  care. 

m.  Functions  and  purposes 

The  World  Council  of  Churches  is  constituted  for  the  following  functions  and 
purposes: 

1)  to  call  the  churches  to  the  goal  of  visible  unity  in  one  faith  and  in  one 
eucharistic  fellowship  expressed  in  worship  and  in  common  life  in  Christ,  and 
to  advance  towards  that  unity  in  order  that  the  world  may  believe; 

2)  to  facilitate  the  common  witness  of  the  churches  in  each  place  and  in  all 
places; 

3)  to  support  the  churches  in  their  worldwide  missionary  and  evangelistic  task; 

4)  to  express  the  common  concern  of  the  churches  in  the  service  of  human  need, 
the  breaking  down  of  barriers  between  people,  and  the  promotion  of  one 
human  family  in  justice  and  peace; 

5)  to  foster  the  renewal  of  the  churches  in  unity,  worship,  mission  and  service; 

6)  to  establish  and  maintain  relations  with  national  councils  and  regional 
conferences  of  churches,  world  confessional  bodies  and  other  ecumenical 
organisations; 

7)  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  world  movements  for  Faith  & Order  and  Life  & 
Work  and  of  the  International  Missionary  Council  and  the  World  Council  on 
Christian  Education. 

17.  In  numbering  the  functions  sequentially,  the  understanding  of  the  common  calling  in 
its  relationship  to  the  multiple  activities  of  the  WCC  does  not  become  clear.  However,  the 
first  function  and  purpose  listed  is  to  call  the  churches  to  the  goal  of  visible  unity.  As  has 
been  shown  above,  number  1 describes  the  purpose  which  determines  and  helps  to  focus  the 
many  activities  of  the  WCC.  It  is  in  the  light  of  this  call  to  visible  unity  that  all  the  other 
functions  and  purposes  are  brought  together.  In  order  that  the  fellowship  of  churches  may 
together  fulfil  their  common  calling  to  seek  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church,  the  Council  is 
to  facilitate  common  witness,  support  the  churches  in  their  worldwide  missionary  and 
evangelistic  task,  express  the  common  concern  of  the  churches  in  the  service  of  human  need 
and  to  foster  the  renewal  of  the  churches  in  unity,  worship,  mission  and  service. 

18.  In  distinguishing  an  overall  purpose  from  the  functions,  it  has  become  necessary  to 
introduce  a further  function  - to  promote  the  deepening  and  development  of  the  relationships 
between  the  churches  through  theological  dialogue  and  in  other  ways.  The  present  numbers 
6 and  7 in  the  list  of  functions  and  purposes  are  of  a different  character.  Number  6 refers 
to  the  relationships  that  the  WCC  is  to  establish  and  maintain  with  other  ecumenical  bodies. 
Number  7 enumerates  the  movements  which  have  become  part  of  the  life  of  the  Council  and 
commits  the  Council  to  continue  their  work.  These  dimensions  of  the  work  of  the  Council 
should  be  provided  with  a small  introduction  of  their  own. 

19.  A revised  layout  of  the  functions  and  purposes  of  the  Council  might  look  like  this: 
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m.  Purpose  and  functions 

The  purpose  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  is  to  call  the  churches  to  the  goal  of 
visible  unity  in  one  faith  and  in  one  eucharistic  fellowship  expressed  in  worship  and 
in  common  life,  and  to  advance  towards  that  unity  in  order  that  the  world  may 
believe. 

In  seeking  the  goal  of  visible  unity,  the  Council  will: 

promote  the  deepening  and  development  of  the  relationships  between  the 
churches  through  theological  dialogue  and  in  other  ways; 
facilitate  the  common  witness  of  the  churches  in  each  place  and  in  all  places; 
support  the  churches  in  their  worldwide  missionary  and  evangelistic  task; 
express  the  common  concern  of  the  churches  in  the  service  of  human  need, 
the  breaking  down  of  barriers  between  people,  and  the  promotion  of  one 
human  family  in  justice  and  peace; 

foster  the  renewal  of  the  churches  in  unity,  worship,  mission  and  service. 

These  are  essential  and  inter-related  tasks. 

In  order  to  strengthen  the  one  ecumenical  movement,  the  Council  will: 

establish  and  maintain  relations  with  national  councils  and  regional 
conferences  of  churches,  world  confessional  bodies  and  other  ecumenical 
organisations; 

carry  on  the  work  of  the  world  movements  for  Faith  & Order  and  Life  & 
Work  and  of  the  International  Missionary  Council  and  the  World  Council  on 
Christian  Education. 

20.  First,  the  main  focus  is  on  the  churches  themselves.  It  is  the  churches  who  are  called 
to  the  goal  of  visible  unity  and  it  is  the  churches  who  are  to  undertake  to  engage  in  common 
witness  and  service  of  those  in  need.  Second,  in  choosing  the  infinitives  - to  call,  to 
facilitate,  to  support,  to  foster  etc.  - the  World  Council  of  Churches  is  seen  organizationally 
as  the  servant  or  a privileged  instrument  of  the  churches. 

21.  It  is  because  the  churches  need  the  World  Council  of  Churches  for  the  carrying  out 
of  these  tasks  implied  by  their  "common  calling"  that  the  Council  has  a claim  on  their 
commitment.  Among  these  tasks  the  fellowship  is  to  explore  the  nature  of  their  "common 
calling"  and  to  envision  the  goal  of  their  search  together;  to  call  the  churches  to  this  goal 
remains  a controlling  responsibility. 

22.  Even  if  there  is  no  full  and  mutual  ecclesial  recognition  among  the  member  churches, 
nor  a shared  ecclesiological  conviction,  there  may  still  be  a shared  vision  of  the  role  of  the 
Church  in  that  common  calling  - in  the  words  of  the  Canberra  statement:  "The  calling  of  the 
Church  is  to  proclaim  reconciliation  and  provide  healing,  to  overcome  divisions  based  on 
race,  gender,  age,  culture,  colour  and  to  bring  all  people  into  communion  with  God."23  The 


23 


Signs  of  the  Sprit,  Canberra  Statement  1.2,  p.  172f. 
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scandalous  divisions  therefore  not  only  damage  the  witness  of  the  Church  but  contradict  its 
very  nature. 


PART  II 

CONCERNING  THE  ECCLESIAL  QUALITY  OR  NATURE  OF  THE  FELLOWSHIP 
IN  THE  WORLD  COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES2 

23.  The  WCC  as  a fellowship  of  churches  in  council  represents  not  only  a recognition  of 
a common  calling  and  a commitment  to  seek  to  fulfil  this  together;  it  also  invites  the 
churches  to  acknowledge  and  manifest  how  they  have  grown  together  in  their  fellowship, 
guided  and  empowered  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  towards  fuller  koinonia  in  faithfulness  to  Jesus’ 
prayer  for  his  disciples.  The  Joint  Working  Group  stated  twenty  years  ago  in  its  Fourth 
Official  Report  (1975):  "The  nature  of  the  communion  by  which  we  are  held  together  cannot 
be  described  together  in  concrete  terms.  The  language  we  use  is  marked  by  the  divisions  of 
history.  ...  But  since  the  churches  meet  in  Christ’s  name  and  share  in  his  gift,  their 
fellowship  must  have  ecclesial  reality." 

24.  The  Canberra  Statement  underlines  the  notion  that  there  is  an  ecclesial  reality  to  the 
fellowship  the  churches  enjoy  as  members  of  the  WCC.  "As  the  churches  have  walked 
together  in  the  ecumenical  movement  they  have  come  closer  to  each  other  in  mutual 
understanding,  theological  convergence,  common  suffering  and  common  prayer,  shared 
witness  and  service".24  Consequently,  "A  certain  degree  of  communion  already  exists 
between  the  churches"25,  since  they  continue  to  be  committed  to  common  witness  and 
service  to  the  world.  The  goal  of  full  communion  in  faith,  life  and  witness  is  still  ahead,  but 
there  is  at  this  stage,  as  the  Fifth  World  Conference  of  Faith  and  Order  said,  "no  turning 
back,  either  from  the  goal  of  visible  unity  or  from  the  single  ecumenical  movement  that 
unites  concern  for  the  unity  of  the  Church  and  concern  for  engagement  in  the  struggles  of 
the  world"26. 

25.  But  how  do  the  member  churches  of  the  WCC  understand  the  ecclesial  reality  which 
characterizes  their  fellowship?  When  the  member  churches  initially  came  together  in  1948 
in  Amsterdam  they  stated  that  the  World  Council  of  Churches  should  continue  to  "disavow 
any  thought  of  becoming  a single  unified  church  structure  independent  of  the  Churches  which 
have  joined  in  constituting  the  Council  or  a structure  dominated  by  a centralised 
administrative  authority”  (Amsterdam  resolution  on  "The  Authority  of  the  Council")27.  So 
the  World  Council  is  to  become  neither  a single  unified  Church  nor  a centralized  bureaucracy 
acting  for  the  churches.  It  is  here  that  is  important  to  recall  William  Temple’s  dictum  that 


24  Signs  of  the  Spirit,  Canberra  Statement  1.2,  p.  173. 

25  On  the  Way  to  Fuller  Koinonia,  The  Message,  para.  3,  p.  225. 

26  On  the  Way  to  Fuller  Koinonia,  The  Message,  para.  3,  p.  225. 

27  The  Toronto  Statement,  Introduction  1 (see  Appendix  2). 
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"Any  authority  that  (the  Council)  may  have  will  consist  in  the  weight  which  it  carries  with 
the  churches  by  its  own  wisdom"28. 

26.  In  1950  at  Toronto  the  Central  Committee  followed  up  the  Amsterdam  resolution  by 
receiving  a Statement29  which  was  to  be  called  the  Toronto  Statement.  Its  full  title  is  "The 
Church,  the  Churches,  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches".  But  it  also  carried  an 
explanatory  sub-title,  "The  Ecclesiological  Significance  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches". 
The  Statement  succeeded  in  answering  the  fundamental  questions  concerning  the  membership 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  -"What  does  it  mean  to  relate  to  churches  with  different 
ecclesiologies?" 


27.  The  Statement  is  in  two  parts;  the  first  makes  five  disclaimers  about  what  the  WCC 
is  not:30 


1.  the  WCC  is  not  and  must  never  be  a super-church; 

2.  the  purpose  of  the  WCC  is  not  to  negotiate  unions  between  churches 
themselves; 

3.  the  WCC  cannot  and  should  not  be  based  on  any  one  particular  conception  of 
the  church;  it  does  not  pre-judge  the  ecclesiological  problem; 

4.  membership  of  the  WCC  does  not  imply  that  a church  treats  its  own 
conceptions  of  the  church  as  merely  relative; 

5.  membership  of  the  WCC  does  not  imply  acceptance  of  a specific  doctrine 
concerning  the  nature  of  church  unity. 

The  second  part  affirms  the  following  positive  assumptions  which  underlie  the  life  of  the 
WCC: 


1 . all  relationships  must  be  based  upon  the  headship  of  Christ; 

2.  a belief  in  the  New  Testament  view  that  the  church  is  one; 

3.  the  recognition  that  membership  of  the  church  of  Christ  is  more  inclusive  than 
any  one  church  body; 

4.  that  the  relationship  of  other  churches  to  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  which  the 
Creeds  profess  is  a subject  for  mutual  consideration; 

5.  the  recognition  that  in  churches  other  than  one’s  own  there  are  elements  of  the 
true  church; 

6.  a willingness  to  consult  together  to  learn  the  will  of  Christ; 

7.  an  acceptance  of  a solidarity  to  assist  each  other; 

8.  a resolve  to  enter  into  spiritual  relationship  for  the  purpose  of  mutual 
instruction,  help  and  renewal. 


28  The  Genesis  and  Formation  of  the  World  Council , An  Explanatory  Memorandum,  Appendix  IV,  p. 
109. 


29  The  Toronto  Statement  by  Morris  West,  Dictionary  of  the  Ecumenical  Movement , WCC,  Geneva, 
1991,  p.  1008f. 


30 


For  the  full  text  see  Appendix  2. 
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28.  So  from  its  very  beginning  the  WCC  has  recognized  a tension  within  its  life  (which 
is  also  an  opportunity)  arising  from  the  fact  that  "membership  does  not  imply  that  each 
Church  must  regard  the  other  member  Churches  as  Churches  in  the  true  and  full  sense  of  the 
word”31.  And  for  over  four  decades  the  Toronto  Statement  has  made  it  possible  for  member 
churches  to  meet  together.  This  understanding  of  the  Council  continues  to  be  a necessary 
starting  point  for  maintaining  the  WCC  as  a possible  meeting  place  for  all  Christians; 
nevertheless  the  repetition  of  the  assumption  often  causes  offence  to  those  whose  churches 
are  thus  called  in  question,  particularly  if  they  themselves  feel  no  difficulty  at  this  point. 


29.  This  question  of  the  ecclesial  quality  or  nature  of  the  Council  is  connected  to  the 
understanding  of  the  "common  calling"  which  has  been  addressed  in  Part  I32.  The  difficulty 
in  addressing  the  question  of  the  ecclesial  nature  of  the  Council  itself  therefore  corresponds 
to  the  observation  previously  made  that  the  main  statements  about  the  goal  and  development 
of  the  ecumenical  movement  which  have  been  adopted  up  to  now  have  focussed  a vision  of 
the  future  life  of  the  churches,  based  on  their  present  ecclesiologies  and  relationships;  they 
have  not  offered,  or  only  implicitly  and  indirectly,  a common  understanding  and  vision  of 
the  WCC  itself. 

30.  The  omission  of  an  explicit  reflection  on  the  nature  of  the  Council  itself  seems  to  have 
arisen  from  two  factors,  one  positive,  one  at  first  sight  negative.  Positively  the  WCC  has 
perceived  itself  as  the  servant  of  the  member  churches,  ready  to  fade  away  as  they 
themselves  entered  into  visible  unity.  Negatively  it  has  not  been  possible  to  arrive  at  a 
common  understanding  of  the  WCC  because  it  has  been  so  variously  understood  according 
to  the  various  ecclesiologies  of  its  member  bodies  and  partners.  The  negativity  is  only 
apparent.  As  Dr  Visser  ’t  Hooft  pointed  out  in  1982  "The  originality  and  raison  d’etre  of  the 
World  Council  lie  precisely  in  this  respect  for  differences.  It  would  be  easier  to  form  a 
council  of  churches  with  similar  ecclesiologies,  but  such  a council  would  not  be  able  to 
undertake  the  greater  task  of  bringing  together  all  the  Christian  churches."33 

31.  The  Basis  declares  that  the  World  Council  of  Churches  is  "a  fellowship  of  churches". 
A strongly  positive  interpretation  of  this  statement  can  be  given,  in  terms  of  the  fact  that 
every  member  church  believes  itself  and  at  least  some  other  member  churches  to  be 
"Churches  in  the  true  and  full  sense  of  the  word",  though  limited  by  division,  and  the  focus 
of  interpretation  can  be  on  the  member  bodies  in  council  with  one  another  rather  than  on  the 
structures  of  the  WCC  as  agencies.  Thus  Bishop  Lesslie  Newbigin  wrote: 

"The  koinonia  referred  to  in  our  Basis  is  a common  participation  in  the  reality  of  the 
triune  God  through  the  incarnation  and  atonement  wrought  in  Christ  and  through  the 
continuing  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  is  the  reality  which  is  ontologically  prior  to 


31^  The  Toronto  Statement  - The  Ecclesiological  Significance  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  para. 

32  Part  I,  paras.  13ff. 

33  The  Genesis  and  Formation  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  p.  85. 
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the  decision  of  various  church  leaders  to  form  a council;  it  is  the  reality  that  makes 
the  decision  necessary.  The  WCC  exists  because  of  this  pre-existing  reality...  The 
WCC  is  the  churches  which  constitute  it..."34 

In  the  same  line  of  thought  Professor  Jean  Tillard  perceives  the  diakonia  rendered  by 
Councils  of  Churches  not  only  as  joint  activity  of  Christians  but  as  belonging 

"to  the  depths,  the  very  nature,  the  esse  of  the  church  of  God  which  is  communion 
and  service  because  the  church  is  his  possession  - because  it  is  the  work  of  God,  who 
brought  it  through  the  blood  of  the  Son". 

In  this  particular  sense  of  diakonia,  councils  as  organisations  for  diakonia,  for  service,  derive 
their  ecclesial  status  from  that.35  Many  Protestants,  using  "ecclesial"  neutrally  as  the 
adjective  of  "church"  would  argue  that  bodies  in  which  there  are  found  - 

"the  written  word  of  God;  the  life  of  grace;  faith,  hope  and  charity,  along  with  other 
interior  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  visible  elements"36. 

are  in  a strong  sense  "ecclesial  in  nature"  and  are  fully  entitled  to  be  regarded  either  as 
themselves  churches  or  as  expressions  of  the  life  of  the  church.  On  this  view,  just  as  a 
theological  seminary  is  not  a church  but  has  fellowship  of  ecclesial  quality  or  nature,  so  the 
Councils  of  Churches  and  the  WCC  in  particular  are  not  externally  functioning  agencies  for 
the  church  but  a part  of  the  church’s  life  in  Christ. 

32.  These  three  stances  underline  that  in  their  participation  in  the  life  and  work  of  the 
WCC  the  churches  both  discover,  experience  and  acknowledge  koinonia  and  in  their  acting 
together  in  common  service  and  witness  there  is  koinonia  which  is  of  the  esse  of  the  Church. 
Consequently  it  can  be  said  that  the  WCC  has  an  ecclesial  nature  or  reality. 

33.  However,  the  adjective  "ecclesial"  is  a 20th  century  reintroduction  in  English  and  is 
used  neutrally  as  an  adjective  of  the  "church";  the  Latin  adjective  "ecclesialis"  is  a neologism 
coined  by  the  Secretariat  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity  for  use  in  the  Vatican  II  Decree  on 
Ecumenism  in  preference  to  "ecclesiasticus"  (used  in  the  Constitution  on  the  Church,  para. 
15)  because  the  latter  had  "hitherto  almost  invariably  been  used  only  of  communities,  laws 
and  customs  within  the  Catholic  Church"  and  with  juridical  associations  (cp.  French 
"ecclesial"  and  "eccl&siastique").  It  is  in  a deliberately  guarded  sense  of  "ecclesial"  that 
Vatican  II  speaks  of  "communitates  ecclesiales’,  in  distinction  from  "ecclesiae".37 


34  The  Ecumenical  Review,  Vol.  37,  no.  2,  April  1985,  p.  175. 

35  The  Ecumenical  Review , Vol.  45,  no.  3,  July  1993,  pp.  271ff. 

36  Vatican  II  - Decree  on  Ecumenism  1.3. 


37  See  Commentary  on  the  Documents  of  Vatican  II,  ed.  Vorgrimler,  Herder,  New  York,  1968,  p.  78. 
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34.  The  differences  of  approach  to  ecclesiality  arise  from  different  ecclesiologies.  This 
fact  affects  both  the  mutual  understanding  of  churches  and  their  understanding  of  the 
ecclesiological  significance  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  According  to  each  church’s 
theological  understanding  of  what  it  is  to  be  church,  that  church  positively  expresses  its 
understanding  of  other  Christian  bodies,  whether  as  fully  churches  or  as,  for  instance, 
"ecclesial  communities".  Also  according  to  each  church’s  theological  understanding  of  what 
it  is  to  be  church,  that  church  will  differently  but  also  positively  describe  the  ecclesial  quality 
of  the  koinonia  experienced  in  the  WCC.  For  a church  which  has  no  hesitation  in  regarding 
all  the  member  churches  of  the  WCC  as  churches,  the  World  Council  of  Churches  may  be 
seen  ecclesiologically  as  an  integral  part,  though  only  a part,  of  the  being  as  Church  of  its 
member  bodies.  For  a church  which  is  not  able  to  regard  all  its  fellow  member  bodies  of  the 
WCC  "as  churches  in  the  true  and  full  sense  of  the  word"38,  the  WCC  can  still  be  seen  as 
an  instrument  in  the  service  of  God’s  purpose  in  and  for  the  one,  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic 
church.  There  is  a variety  of  ways  of  expressing  ecclesiologically  the  relationship  of  the 
WCC  to  the  church. 

35.  The  position  of  the  Toronto  Statement  that  the  WCC  "is  not  and  must  never  become 
a super-church"39  is  still  valid.  This  means  that  the  use  of  ecclesiological  language  about 
the  Council  remains  difficult  and  can  be  misleading,  and  as  has  been  seen,  the  term 
"ecclesial"  is  limited  in  reference.  However,  its  limitedness  may  be  helpful  to  describe  those 
experiences  of  koinonia  that  are  of  the  Church  but  still  do  not  have  the  full  marks  of  it.  Only 
in  such  a forum  as  the  WCC  can  the  meeting  between  all  the  various  understandings  of  the 
church  be  pursued  not  as  a combat  of  alienated  forces,  but  as  the  earnest  engagement  of 
Christian  partners  in  the  search  for  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church,  a search  within  which 
they  exercise  a common  ministry  of  witness  and  service.  This  reinforces  what  the  Joint 
Working  Group  underlined  in  1975  that  the  meeting  of  the  churches  in  Christ’s  name  implies 
some  "ecclesial  reality". 


PART  III 

THE  PLACE  OF  MOVEMENTS  WITHIN  THE  WORLD  COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES 

36.  The  World  Council  of  Churches  claims  to  be  a "council  of  churches"  and  not  a 
"movement  of  movements".  But  the  history  of  the  WCC  is  not  as  clear  cut  as  the  above 
statement  suggests.  The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Thirty-Five  meeting  at  Westfield 
College,  London  in  July,  1937  said: 

"...  with  a view  of  facilitating  the  more  effective  action  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  the  modem  world,  the  movements  known  as  Life  and  Work  and 


38  The  Toronto  Statement  [Appendix  2],  para.  11. 
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The  Toronto  Statement  [Appendix  2],  para.  3. 
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Faith  and  Order  should  be  more  closely  related  in  a body  representative  of  the 
churches  and  caring  for  the  interests  of  each  movement.  "40 

The  same  Committee  recommended  that  the  WCC  should  enter  into  relationship  with  certain 
ecumenical  movements,  such  as  the  IMC  (International  Missionary  Council),  the  WAIF  , the 
WSCF  (World  Student  Christian  Federation),  the  YMCA  (Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association)  and  the  YWCA  (Young  Women’s  Christian  Association)  and  the  Central  Bureau 
for  Inter-Church  Aid.  The  World  Council  of  Churches  was  built  upon  these  significant 
movements.  Even  in  the  latest  revision  of  the  WCC’s  By-laws  Faith  and  Order  is  still 
described  as  "representing  an  historic,  founding  movement  of  the  Council". 

37.  The  EKD  in  their  response  to  the  CUV  process  said  the  following  about  movements: 

"We  understand  the  WCC  as  first  and  foremost  a ’council  of  churches’.  That 
being  said,  our  understanding  of  ’church’  includes  the  different  forms  of 
church,  not  least  the  base  groups,  networks  and  movements  within  the 
church."41 

So  the  term  movement  could  now  be  used  to  describe  those  communities  within  and  outside 
the  traditional  boundaries  of  the  church  who  are  committed  to  causes  contributing  to  the 
conciliar  process  for  justice,  peace  and  the  care  of  creation,  as  well  as  to  those  groups 
pursuing  new  forms  of  spirituality  or  ways  of  evangelizing.  These  groups  have  no  one  set 
of  characteristics,  and  their  relationship  to  official  church  structures  may  vary.  Some  emerge 
from  within  a single  church,  others  bring  Christians  together  from  a number  of  churches; 
some  have  causes  which  bring  Christians  together  with  those  of  other  faiths  and  of  none. 

38.  For  purposes  of  constitutional  revision  it  is  important  to  distinguish,  among 
movements  in  general,  those  movements  in  which  "Christians  bring  to  their  engagement  in 
ethical  issues  the  distinctive  resources  of  their  faith,  their  tradition  and  their  life  in  Christian 
community".42  In  this  they  are  equally  called  to  the  search  for  the  visible  unity  of  the 
Church  as  they  commit  themselves  to  common  witness  and  service. 

39.  If  such  movements  can  be  seen  in  this  positive  light,  why  was  concern  expressed  by 
many  responses  to  the  CUV  process  that  the  World  Council  remain  a "council  of  churches" 
and  not  a "movement  of  movements"?  On  the  one  hand,  there  are  those  who  feel  that  in 
giving  a higher  profile  to  the  movements  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  life  of  the  World 
Council  will  move  away  from  its  primary  commitment  to  the  search  for  the  visible  unity  of 
the  Church  which  is  both  God’s  gift  and  calling. 


40  The  Genesis  and  Formation  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  Appendix  III,  p.  104. 

41  The  Response  of  the  Ecumenical  Commission  of  the  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany  (EKD)  to  the 
Study  Guide  "Towards  a Common  Understanding  and  Vision  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches",  p.  2, 
para.  1.2. 


42 


Costly  Commitment , p.  69,  para.  39. 
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40.  There  are  others  who  wish  to  ensure  the  World  Council’s  continuing  commitment  to 
programmes  reflecting  the  Culture  of  Life  or  JPIC  as  well  as  an  involvement  in  major 
international  diaconal  activity.  The  authority  for  the  WCC  to  undertake  such  activities  and 
programmes  rightly  belongs  to  the  member  churches  whose  trust  and  support  is  not  always 
readily  given.  The  movements,  on  the  other  hand,  are  seen  by  those  involved  in 
programmatic  activity  as  potential  allies  ready  to  give  their  support.  Movements,  because  of 
their  focussed  activities,  bear  an  important  witness  to  the  churches  and  church  bodies  as  they 
challenge  the  traditional  ways  of  living  and  exploring  the  gospel.  These  movements  should 
readily  be  drawn  into  partnership  with  the  WCC  but  only  those  which  have  a specific 
Christian  core  should  be  offered  a constitutional  role  in  the  Assemblies  of  the  WCC43. 

41.  For  various  anxieties  to  be  allayed,  the  purpose  of  the  WCC  will  need  to  be  clearly 
affirmed,  namely  that  the  World  Council  is  the  servant  of  the  churches  in  their  seeking  the 
visible  unity  of  the  Church,  a unity  which  is  for  the  renewal  of  the  whole  creation  and  in 
which  the  movements  have  a part  to  play;  in  that  contribution  the  real  but  imperfect  koinonia 
is  received  by  those  involved.  How  the  movements  may  have  a voice  in  the  counsels  of  the 
WCC  is  less  clear.  But  it  may  be  in  encouraging  and  recognizing  the  contribution  of  the 
movements  to  the  life  and  work  of  the  WCC  that  the  Council  might  recapture  its  double 
character  as  a "fellowship  of  churches"  and  as  a "special  instrument  of  the  ecumenical 
movement". 


PART  IV 

THE  PLACE  OF  CHRISTIAN  WORLD  COMMUNIONS  IN  THE  ONE  ECUMENICAL 
MOVEMENT 

42.  The  World  Council  sees  itself,  and  is  seen  by  its  member  churches,  as  a "council  of 
churches".  Nearly  all  the  member  churches  are  organised  bodies  of  local  parishes  or 
congregations,  usually  within  the  boundaries  of  a single  nation.  During  the  early  discussions 
on  the  constitution  of  the  WCC  some  favoured  a council  composed  either  of  regional  councils 
of  churches  or  of  World  Confessional  Families.  However  the  decision  was  taken  that 
membership  of  the  World  Council  should  be  the  churches  themselves,  though  Christian 
World  Communions  (CWCs),  national  councils  and  regional  conferences  are  invited  to  send 
non-voting  representatives  to  the  Assembly  and  the  Central  Committee. 

43.  Although  "Christian  World  Communions"  is  a convenient  description  for  use  when 
international  ecclesial  bodies  hold  meetings  of  their  officers  or  are  referred  to  in  an  inclusive 
way,  it  is  not  acceptable  to  some  of  these  bodies  as  self-description  and  by  all  of  them  is  seen 
to  embrace  a variety  of  organisations  and  ecclesiology.  The  titles  themselves  indicate  this  - 
Communion,  Federation,  Alliance  and  Church.  For  example: 

The  Anglican  Communion  - is  a fellowship,  within  the  one,  holy,  catholic 
and  apostolic  church,  of  those  duly  constituted  dioceses,  provinces  or  regional 
churches  in  communion  with  the  see  of  Canterbury. 


43  Cp.  the  existing  provisions  for  persons  with  the  right  to  speak,  but  not  to  vote  and  persons  without 
the  right  to  speak  or  to  vote  in  the  WCC  Constitution  IV.  1(b)  (4)  (5)  (6)  and  (c)  (1)  and  (2). 
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The  Lutheran  World  Federation  - is  "a  communion  of  churches",  joined 
together  to  further  united  witness  in  the  world,  efforts  towards  Christian  unity, 
the  alleviation  of  human  need,  promotion  of  peace,  social  and  economic 
justice,  the  care  of  God’s  creation  and  through  cooperative  study  helps  the 
churches  to  act  jointly  in  common  tasks. 

The  Orthodox  Churches  - understand  themselves  as  a communion  of  autocephalous/ 
autonomous  regional  churches  that  share  the  same  faith  and  sacraments. 

The  Oriental  Orthodox  - likewise  are  a family  of  churches  sharing  the  same  faith 
and  sacraments.  Historical  divisions  from  the  Orthodox  described  above,  dating  from 
the  fifth  century,  are  currently  being  re-examined. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  - understands  itself  as  a family  of  local  churches  with 
and  under  the  bishop  of  Rome  - "a  universal  fellowship  with  a universal  mission  and 
structure" . 

The  World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches  - is  a free  association  of  churches 
whose  position  in  faith  and  evangelism  is  in  general  agreement  with  that  of  the 
historic  Reformed  confessions,  so  that  they  may  further  the  work  of  evangelism, 
mission  and  stewardship;  common  service  where  needed;  the  support  of  member 
churches  under  persecution  and  the  contribution  of  insights  to  the  ecumenical 
movement. 

44.  At  the  present  time  the  Christian  World  Communions  duplicate  some  of  the 
programmes  and  work  of  the  World  Council.  There  are  those  who  still  argue  that  the  WCC 
should  be  a council  made  up  of  representatives  of  Christian  World  Communions.  Others 
argue  that  the  Christian  World  Communions  while  retaining  their  own  identity,  might  hold 
their  Assemblies  simultaneously  and  in  co-ordination  with  the  Assemblies  of  the  WCC. 

45.  Such  developments  in  the  relationships  between  the  CWCs  and  the  WCC  would  not 
be  without  some  problems.  The  development  of  regional  unity  schemes  and  the  existence  of 
United  and  Uniting  Churches  raise  questions  about  the  future  existence  of  the  CWCs. 
Secondly  there  are  churches  which  are  not  members  of  the  CWCs  and  who  would  wish  to 
be  members  of  the  WCC.  Thirdly,  there  would  be  the  delicate  problem  of  calculating  the 
number  of  representatives  for  each  body. 

46.  The  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission,  meeting  at  Dunblane,  saw  one  of  the 
specific  issues  to  be  addressed  as  the  participation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  life 
of  the  World  Council.44  The  Faith  and  Order  Movement  benefits  greatly  from  the 
participation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  While  the  present  structure  is  likely  to  continue 
to  deter  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  from  seeking  and  receiving  full  membership  of  the 
WCC,  the  possibility  of  re-opening  the  question  of  membership  of  the  World  Council,  so  that 
it  is  based  in  the  main  on  membership  of  Christian  World  Communions  might  provide  a way 
forward  so  that  the  WCC  would  be  fully  inclusive.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  belongs  to 


Cf.  para.  5 of  this  Report. 
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many  Regional  Councils  of  Churches,  but  sees  itself  as  a partner  with  the  WCC  so  there 
might  be  a need  for  both  the  WCC  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  re-examine  their  self- 
understanding. 

47.  In  any  re-examination  of  the  role  of  the  WCC,  the  World  Council  remains  a 
significant  and  even  privileged  instrument  of  the  ecumenical  movement.  However,  while  the 
World  Council  may  claim  a central  focus  for  much  that  is  undertaken  in  the  search  for  the 
visible  unity  of  the  Church,  the  ecumenical  movement  is  larger  than  the  WCC  and 
encompasses  both  a multitude  of  participants  and  employs  a variety  of  methods  and  ways 
towards  its  common  goal  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  for  the  sake  of  the  human  community. 


PART  V 

THE  WORLD  COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES  AS  AN  AGENT  IN  THE  GROWTH  OF 
KOINONIA 

48.  Being  "in  council"  as  the  churches  struggle  together  on  their  pilgrimage  towards  fuller 
koinonia,  they  are  constantly  reminded  of  the  relational  nature  of  the  Church,  and  gaining 
a glimpse  of  the  reality  of  catholicity.  Thereby  they  are  protected  against  the  temptations  of 
ecclesial  triumphalism. 

49.  Being  "in  council"  the  churches  experience  koinonia  together.  The  present  experience 
of  koinonia  means  a challenge  to  the  churches  of  the  ecumenical  movement  that  they  not  only 
give  a common  account  of  their  hope  to  the  world  in  word  and  action,  but  also  establish 
among  themselves  structures  by  which  they  are  held  mutually  accountable.  This  would  not 
affect  the  freedom  of  each  church  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  its  own  tradition  and  positions. 

50.  In  the  fellowship  of  the  WCC,  member  churches  are  able  to  explore  their  relationships 
with  one  another  and  to  recognize  how  they  can  help  one  another  to  fulfil  their  calling.  Each 
member  may  freely  and  voluntarily  commit  itself  to  receive  the  critical  evaluations  and 
positive  testimonies  of  other  member  churches.  Such  commitment  will  not,  at  this  stage,  limit 
the  autonomy  of  any  member  church  but  it  will  move  gradually  towards  the  mutual 
accountability  called  for  which  the  Fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  called.45 

51.  Such  a mutual  accountability  will  include,  for  example,  that  a member  church  be 
ready  to  be  challenged  by  other  member  churches  concerning  the  consistency  of  their  practice 
in  relation  to  their  declarations,  but  also  in  forming  new  policies  the  churches  will  consult 
each  other  about  the  implications  of  those  policies46. 

52.  To  become  involved  in  the  life  of  the  WCC  leads  to  a recognition  that  there  are  many 
aspects  of  unity  whose  plenitude  is  not  able  to  be  fully  experienced  within  the  canonical 
bounds  of  one’s  own  church.  This  is  also  to  discern  that  the  WCC  is  not  only  a constitutional 


45  On  the  Way  to  Fuller  Koinonia.  The  Message,  para.  9,  p.  227. 

46  The  mutual  recognition  of  a common  baptism  and  the  celebration  of  common  rites  of  baptism  are 
items  for  any  agenda  concerning  mutual  accountability. 
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and  functional  agency  but  also  a place  where  one  perceives  new  dimensions  of  what  it  means 
that  the  Church  is  one,  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic  and  is  called  to  be  the  effective  sign  of 
the  reign  of  God. 


PART  VI 

THE  QUESTIONS  ADDRESSED  TO  FAITH  AND  ORDER 

53.  Questions  have  been  posed  by  the  General  Secretary  to  each  of  the  Units 
concentrating  upon  their  relationship  to  the  "Functions  and  purposes"  of  the  WCC.  However 
the  questions  posed  by  the  General  Secretary  to  the  Standing  Commission  on  Faith  and 
Order,  as  can  be  seen,  are  more  wide  ranging.  The  answers  given  are  in  the  light  of  the 
preceding  reflections: 

54.  Question  1.  "Is  it  necessary  to  review  the  Basis  of  the  WCC?" 

The  Basis  of  the  WCC  is  not  fixed  for  all  time  but  "has  to  be  re-received  and  re-appropriated 
by  each  new  generation"47.  There  have  been  no  major  proposals  to  alter  the  Basis,  apart 
from  a suggestion  that  there  be  included  a reference  to  mutual  acceptance  by  the  churches 
of  each  other’s  baptism.  It  is,  however,  our  recommendation  that  there  be  no  changes  made 
to  the  Basis  as  currently  accepted  by  the  member  churches. 

55.  The  original  Explanatory  Memorandum  written  by  William  Temple  in  1938  was  a 
simple  explanation  of  the  reasons  for  the  content  of  the  Basis  and  specifically  warns  against 
a development  of  the  Basis  in  the  direction  of  it  becoming  a credal  test.  The  subsequent 
development  of  the  emphasis  of  the  Basis  pointed  to  the  churches  fulfilling  together  their 
common  calling.  While  the  Basis  itself  does  not  explicate  what  is  entailed  in  the  common 
calling  of  the  churches  the  cumulative  effect  of  Assembly  Statements,  the  latest  of  which  is 
the  Canberra  Statement,  makes  it  clear  that  this  common  calling  is  to  the  goal  of  visible 
unity  and  to  its  implications  for  present  co-operation. 

56.  It  will  have  been  seen  in  Sections  III  and  IV,  in  relation  especially  to  the  Movements 
but  also  maybe  to  the  Christian  World  Communions,  that  if  they  were  to  have  a significant 
official  place  within  the  WCC  then  the  Basis,  as  it  now  stands,  would  need  to  be  revised  as 
the  term  "fellowship  of  churches"  would  no  longer  describe  the  nature  of  the  Council  nor  the 
relationship  of  the  bodies  represented  within  it. 

57.  In  order  that  the  member  churches  might  receive  and  re-appropriate  the  import  of  the 
Basis,  we  recommend  a new  and  short  explanatory  memorandum  which  would  deepen  the 
corporate  memory  and  help  to  provide  the  sought  after  common  understanding  and  vision  of 
the  mission  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

58.  Question  2.  "Is  it  necessary  to  review  the  functions  of  the  WCC?" 

Twenty  years  have  passed  since  the  functions  and  purposes  were  reviewed  and  revised.  The 
World  Council  undertook  a re-structuring  in  1992.  Logic  would  have  suggested  that  the 


47  K.  Raiser,  Confessing  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  God  and  Saviour,  The  Ecumenical  Review , Vol.  37, 
no.  2,  April  1985,  p.  182. 
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process  to  discern  a "common  understanding  and  vision"  of  the  WCC  should  have  been 
undertaken  before  the  re-structuring.  However  the  present  "Functions  and  purposes"  of  the 
WCC  were  found  to  be  of  use  in  the  re-structuring  of  1992  and  therefore  undergird  the 
current  organization.  The  explication  of  the  "common  calling”  has  underlined  the  clear 
relationship  between  the  search  for  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church  and  the  common  witness 
and  service  which  the  World  Council  undertakes  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  churches. 

59.  Nevertheless  there  are  two  major  areas  of  concern  to  the  Council  which  are  not 
touched  upon  by  the  "Functions  and  purposes",  namely  the  upholding  of  the  integrity  of 
creation  and  inter-faith  dialogue  and  relationships.  A third  area  is  not  separately  mentioned 
in  the  present  list,  namely  the  deepening  of  relationships  between  the  churches  through 
theological  dialogue.  The  concern  for  the  integrity  of  creation  has  been  clearly  related  to  the 
culture  of  life.  There  continues  to  be  debate  about  the  place  of  inter-faith  dialogue  and 
relationships  in  the  work  of  a Council  of  Churches  whose  purpose  is  "to  call  the  churches 
to  the  goal  of  visible  unity”.  While  the  debate  continues,  the  WCC  is  already  involved  in  this 
area  because  the  unity  of  the  Church  is  related  to  the  unity  and  renewal  of  humankind;  the 
issue  associated  with  inter-faith  matters  need  to  be  addressed  because  they  cause  divisions 
in  and  between  many  churches:  and  the  work  on  inter-faith  relations  is  a sine  qua  non  for 
many  of  those  churches  who  live  as  small  Christian  minorities  within  cultures  which  are 
characterized  by  major  other  religious  traditions. 

60.  We  therefore  recommend  that  the  following  additions  be  made  to  the  functions: 

a.  that  the  function  concerning  the  upholding  of  the  integrity  of  creation  read  as 
follows: 


"to  express  the  common  concern  of  the  churches  in  the  service  of  human  need,  the 
breaking  down  of  barriers  between  people,  and  the  promotion  of  the  human  family 
in  justice  and  peace  together  with  the  upholding  of  the  integrity  of  creation". 

b.  that  there  should  be  a new  function  that  would  read: 

"to  assist  the  churches  in  their  relationships  to  and  with  people  of  other  faith 
communities". 

c.  because  the  purpose  of  the  WCC  has  been  focused  in  what  was  the  first  function, 
a new  function  is  proposed: 

"to  promote  the  deepening  and  development  of  the  relationship  between  the  churches 
through  theological  dialogue  and  through  other  ways". 

d.  that  in  the  function  concerning  "worldwide  missionary  and  evangelistic  task"  the 
word  common  be  introduced  as  in  several  other  functions  so  that  it  reads: 

"to  support  the  churches  in  their  common  worldwide  missionary  and  evangelistic 
task". 
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61.  If  the  Basis  is  to  be  read  in  relation  to  the  functions  and  purposes  of  the  WCC,  and 
the  argument  in  Part  I has  been  to  this  end,  then,  in  order  that  the  functions  and  purposes 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  can  be  clearly  seen,  a new  layout  of  the  functions  and 
purposes  is  required  together  with  short  introductory  material  between  each  section.  It  would 
read  as  follows: 

THE  FUNCTIONS  AND  PURPOSES  OF  THE  WORLD  COUNCIL  OF 
CHURCHES 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  is  to  call  the  churches  to  the 
goal  of  visible  unity  in  one  faith  and  in  one  eucharistic  fellowship  expressed  in 
worship  and  in  common  life,  and  to  advance  towards  that  unity  in  order  that  the 
world  may  believe. 

In  seeking  the  goal  of  visible  unity,  the  Council  will: 

promote  the  deepening  and  development  of  the  relationships  between  the  churches 
through  theological  dialogue  and  in  other  ways; 

facilitate  the  common  witness  of  the  churches  in  each  place  and  in  all  places; 
support  the  churches  in  their  worldwide  missionary  and  evangelistic  task; 
express  the  common  concern  of  the  churches  in  the  service  of  human  need,  the 
breaking  down  of  barriers  between  people,  and  the  promotion  of  one  human  family 
in  justice  and  peace,  together  with  the  upholding  of  the  integrity  of  creation, 
assist  the  churches  in  their  relationships  to  and  with  people  of  other  faith 
communities; 

foster  the  renewal  of  the  churches  in  unity,  worship,  mission  and  service. 

These  are  essential  and  inter-related  tasks. 

In  order  to  strengthen  the  one  ecumenical  movement,  the  Council  will: 

establish  and  maintain  relations  with  national  councils  and  regional  conferences  of 
churches,  world  confessional  bodies  and  other  ecumenical  organisations; 

carry  on  the  work  of  the  world  movements  for  Faith  & Order  and  Life  & Work  and 
of  the  International  Missionary  Council  and  the  World  Council  on  Christian 
Education. 

62.  Question  3.  "Is  it  necessary  to  update  the  Toronto  Statement  of  1950?" 

The  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission,  meeting  in  Dunblane  in  1990,  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  time  had  come  to  re-evaluate  the  presuppositions  and  expressions  of  the 
Toronto  Statement.  The  purpose  then  in  mind  was  a revision  of  the  text;  on  further  reflection 
this  seems  unwise.  The  first  part  of  the  Statement  on  "What  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
is  not"  is  negative  only  in  form;  its  purpose  was  and  is  to  rebut  misunderstandings  of  the 
purpose  of  the  WCC  which  might  deter  churches  from  becoming  or  remaining  members.  In 
that  sense  it  is  still  an  important  guardian  of  the  integrity  of  member  churches  and  their 
ecclesiologies.  While  at  first  sight  it  is  an  attractive  proposition  to  develop  the  positive 
assumptions  within  the  second  part  of  the  Statement,  it  is  clear  that  their  formulation  is  the 
"other  side  of  the  coin"  of  the  first  part  and  is  historically  rooted  in  the  situation  of  the 
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churches  forty-five  years  ago.  It  seems  likely  that  the  best  way  of  recovering  the  ecumenical 
memory  as  an  aid  to  ecumenical  progress  is  to  combine  an  explanatory  memorandum  on  the 
Basis  with  the  republication  of  the  entire  Toronto  Statement  to  which  is  added  a commentary 
in  the  style  of  BEM,  which  can  incorporate  the  changes  and  positive  developments  that  have 
taken  place  since  1950  and  undergird  the  answer  to  Question  4. 

63.  Question  4.  "Is  the  fellowship  that  has  grown  up  between  the  churches  ecclesial 
in  nature,  and  how  can  it  be  described?" 

The  issue  underlying  this  question  has  already  been  raised  in  Part  II  when  we  addressed  what 
it  means  that  the  WCC  is  not  only  a fellowship  of  churches  but  also  a fellowship  of  churches 
and  tried  to  examine  the  nature  of  this  fellowship.  As  the  Toronto  Statement  makes  clear, 
full  ecclesiological  recognition  of  other  member  churches  as  churches  in  the  full  sense  of  that 
word  is  not  required.  But  in  confessing  together  the  faith  which  the  Basis  implies;  in 
witnessing  together  to  Christ  both  crucified  and  risen;  in  serving  together  the  needs  for 
justice,  peace  and  the  integrity  of  creation  there  already  exists,  as  the  Canberra  Statement 
affirms,  a degree  of  koinonia.  There  is  further  the  witness  of  the  Joint  Working  Group  and 
the  statement  of  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate48  from  1920  to  support  such  a statement. 

64.  In  Part  V the  ecclesial  implications  of  the  WCC  as  an  agent  in  the  growth  of  koinonia 
have  been  explored.  Being  "in  council",  as  the  churches  struggle  together  on  their  pilgrimage 
towards  fuller  koinonia,  they  are  constantly  reminded  of  the  relational  nature  of  the  church, 
and  gaining  a glimpse  of  the  reality  of  catholicity.  Being  "in  council"  the  churches  experience 
together  koinonia.  The  present  experience  of  koinonia  means  a challenge  to  the  churches  of 
the  ecumenical  movement  that  they  not  only  give  a common  account  of  their  hope  to  the 
world  in  word  and  action,  but  also  establish  among  themselves  structures  by  which  they  are 
held  mutually  accountable.  This  would  not  affect  the  freedom  of  each  church  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  its  own  tradition  and  positions.  To  become  involved  in  the  life  of  the  WCC  leads 
to  a recognition  that  there  are  many  aspects  of  unity  whose  fullness  is  not  able  to  be  fully 
experienced  within  the  canonical  bounds  of  one’s  own  church.  This  is  also  to  discern  that  the 
WCC  is  not  only  a constitutional  and  functional  agency  but  also  a place  where  one  perceives 
new  dimensions  of  what  it  means  that  the  Church  is  One,  Holy,  Catholic  and  Apostolic  and 
is  called  to  be  an  effective  sign  of  the  reign  of  God.  This  is  surely,  nothing  less  than  what 
has  been  called  already  by  the  Joint  Working  Group  in  1975  "ecclesial  reality". 
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APPENDIX  1 


[This  material  was  taken  from  a paper  prepared  by  Dr  Mary  Tanner,  Moderator  of  the 
Commission  on  Faith  and  Order.] 

The  Assemblies  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  have  been  concerned  to  call  the  churches  to 
the  goal  of  visible  unity  and  these  Assembly  statements  have  been  gradually  putting  content  into 
the  phrase  "visible  unity". 

New  Delhi  (1961)  - The  Third  Assembly  said  this  about  the  form  of  visible  unity: 

We  believe  that  the  unity  which  is  both  God’s  will  and  his  gift  to  his  Church  is  made 
visible  as  all  in  each  place  who  are  baptised  into  Jesus  Christ  and  confess  him  as  Lord 
and  Saviour  are  brought  by  the  Holy  Spirit  into  one  fully  committed  fellowship,  holding 
the  one  apostolic  faith,  preaching  the  one  Gospel,  breaking  the  one  bread,  joining  in 
common  prayer,  and  having  a corporate  life  reaching  out  in  witness  and  service  to  all 
and  who  at  the  same  time  are  united  with  the  whole  Christian  fellowship  in  all  places 
and  all  ages  in  such  wise  that  ministry  and  members  are  accepted  by  all,  and  that  all  can 
act  and  speak  together  as  occasion  requires  for  the  tasks  to  which  God  calls  his  people. 

(New  Delhi  Report,  p.  116) 

Uppsala  (1968)  - The  Fourth  Assembly  attempted  to  define  more  precisely  the  unity  we  seek  through 
the  use  of  the  concept  of  catholicity  and  to  show  how  the  churches  in  all  places  belong  together  and 
are  called  to  act  together: 

The  ecumenical  movement  helps  to  enlarge  this  experience  of  universality,  and  its 
regional  councils  and  its  World  Council  may  be  regarded  as  a transitional  opportunity 
for  eventually  actualizing  a truly  universal,  ecumenical,  conciliar  form  of  common  life 
and  witness.  The  members  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  committed  to  each  other, 
should  work  for  the  time  when  a genuinely  ecumenical  council  may  once  more  speak 
for  all  Christians  and  lead  the  way  into  the  future. 

(Uppsala  Report,  p.  1 7) 

Uppsala’s  contribution  to  the  goal  of  visible  unity  lay  in  its  emphasis  upon  "conciliar  fellowship"  and 
in  its  emphasis  upon  the  Church  as  "sign".  "The  Church  is  bold  in  speaking  of  itself  as  the  sign  of 
the  coming  unity  of  humankind." 

Nairobi  (1975)  - The  Fifth  Assembly  attempted  to  clarify  the  concept  of  "conciliar  fellowship" 
further: 

The  one  Church  is  to  be  envisioned  as  a conciliar  fellowship  of  local  churches  which 
are  themselves  truly  united.  In  this  conciliar  fellowship  each  local  church  possesses,  in 
communion  with  others,  the  fullness  of  catholicity,  witnesses  to  the  same  apostolic  faith 
and  therefore  recognizes  the  others  as  belonging  to  the  same  Church  of  Christ  and 
guided  by  the  same  Spirit.  They  are  bound  together  because  they  have  the  same 
baptism,  and  share  in  the  same  eucharist;  they  recognize  each  other’s  members  and 
ministries.  They  are  one  in  their  common  commitment  to  confess  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
by  proclamation  and  service  to  the  world.  To  this  end  each  church  aims  at  maintaining 
sustained  and  sustaining  relationships  with  her  sister  churches,  expressed  in  conciliar 
gatherings  whenever  required  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  common  calling. 

(Nairobi  Report,  p.  60) 
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Because  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  concept  "conciliar  fellowship",  which  repeated  attempts  by  Faith  and 
Order  theologians  tried  to  show  was  an  explication  of  "organic  union",  has  failed  to  gain  widespread 
recognition  and  reception. 

Vancouver  (1983)  - The  Sixth  Assembly  recommitted  itself  to  the  goal  of  visible  unity.  The  Report 
of  Section  2 again  underlined  the  three  marks  of  a united  Church: 

First,  the  churches  would  share  a common  understanding  of  the  apostolic  faith,  and  be 
able  to  confess  this  message  together  in  ways  understandable,  reconciling  and  liberating 
their  contemporaries.  Living  this  apostolic  faith  together,  the  churches  help  the  world 
to  realize  God’s  design  for  creation. 

Second,  confessing  the  apostolic  faith  together,  the  churches  would  share  a full  mutual 
recognition  of  baptism  the  eucharist  and  ministry,  and  be  able  through  their  visible 
communion  to  let  the  healing  and  uniting  power  of  these  gifts  become  more  evident 
amidst  the  divisions  of  humankind. 

Third,  the  churches  would  agree  on  common  ways  of  decision-making  and  ways  of 
teaching  authoritatively,  and  be  able  to  demonstrate  qualities  of  communion, 
participation  and  corporate  responsibility  which  could  shed  healing  light  in  a world  of 
conflict. 

( Vancouver  Assembly  - Taking  Steps  Towards  Unity.  Issue  2) 

The  Report  at  the  Assembly  which  recommended  the  engagement  of  member  churches  "in  a conciliar 
process  of  mutual  commitment  to  justice,  peace  and  the  integrity  of  all  creation"  emphasized  the 
relation  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  and  the  renewal  of  human  community,  picking  up  the  Uppsala 
stress  on  the  Church  as  "sign".  "The  Church  is  called  to  be  a ’prophetic  sign’,  a prophetic  community 
through  which  and  by  which  the  transformation  of  the  world  can  take  place." 

Canberra  (1991)  - The  Seventh  Assembly  adopted  the  statement  "The  Unity  of  the  Church  as 
Koinonia:  Gift  and  Calling": 

1.1  The  purpose  of  God  according  to  Holy  Scripture  is  to  gather  the  whole  of 
creation  under  the  Lordship  of  Christ  Jesus  in  whom,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
all  are  brought  into  communion  with  God  (Eph.  1).  The  Church  is  the  foretaste  of  this 
communion  with  God  and  with  one  another.  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
love  of  God  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  enable  the  one  Church  to  live  as  sign 
of  the  reign  of  God  and  servant  of  the  reconciliation  with  God,  promised  and  provided 
for  the  whole  creation.  The  purpose  of  the  Church  is  to  unite  people  with  Christ  in  the 
power  of  the  Spirit,  to  manifest  communion  in  prayer  and  action  and  thus  to  point  to 
the  fullness  of  communion  with  God,  humanity  and  the  whole  creation  in  the  glory  of 
the  kingdom. 

4. 1 The  Holy  Spirit  as  the  promoter  of  koinonia  (2  Cor.  13:13)  gives  to  those  who 
are  still  divided  the  thirst  and  hunger  for  full  communion.  We  remain  restless  until  we 
grow  together  according  to  the  wish  and  prayer  of  Christ  that  those  who  believe  in  him 
may  be  one  (John  17:21).  In  the  process  of  praying,  working  and  struggling  for  unity, 
the  Holy  Spirit  comforts  us  in  pain,  disturbs  us  when  we  are  satisfied  to  remain  in  our 
division,  leads  us  to  repentance  and  grants  us  joy  when  our  communion  flourishes. 

( Canberra  Report  - Signs  of  the  Spirit,  p.  172ff) 
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The  Assemblies  since  New  Delhi  in  1961  have  given  content  to  the  concept  of  the  "common  calling" 
of  the  churches  as  the  search  for  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church,  but  have  placed  this  search  in  the 
light  of  the  coming  reign  of  God  which  is  described  in  the  Discussion  Paper  for  the  Fifth  World 
Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  (Santiago  Report,  p.  237)  as  follows: 

82.  Church,  humanity  and  cosmos  should  be  seen  in  the  perspective  of  the  kingdom. 
"In  the  kingdom  of  God  both  the  Church  and  the  whole  of  humanity  have  their  goal." 
( Church  and  World,  p.  22)  The  kingdom  of  God,  i.e.  God’s  reign  with  its  promise  of 
salvation,  reconciliation  and  renewal  of  the  whole  of  humanity  and  creation  has  come 
into  our  midst  in  the  life  and  ministry,  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  (cf.  para. 
27).  God’s  kingdom  will  be  manifested  fully  when  Church  and  humanity  are  taken  up 
in  the  final  consummation  of  all  things.  In  this  eschatological  perspective  of  the  reign 
of  God  already  present  and  still  to  be  fulfilled,  the  interrelation  of  Church  and  world 
in  the  struggle  for  the  renewal  and  unity  is  to  be  understood.  The  Church  is  that  part 
of  humanity  which  has  been  led  to  affirm  ever  more  fully  the  liberating  truth  of  the 
kingdom  for  all  people.  At  the  same  time  the  brokenness  of  human  community  and  the 
conflicts  and  struggles  within  humanity  affect  and  involve  the  Christian  community  in 
each  and  every  place.  The  Christian  community  is  constantly  called  to  repent  and  to 
renew  its  own  life  and  witness.  It  is  sent  by  God  to  witness  to  and  embody  the  promises 
of  the  kingdom  for  all  people.  Christians  are  called  to  participate  full,  despite 
ambiguities  and  failures  in  struggles  within  the  human  community  for  justice,  peace, 
care  of  creation,  liberation  and  true  partnership  between  men  and  women,  which  are  all 
concerns  not  foreign  to  the  one  creation  of  God. 
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APPENDIX  2 

THE  ECCLESIOLOGICAL  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  WORLD  COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES 
The  Toronto  Statement  - 1950 

THE  CHURCH , THE  CHURCHES  AND  THE  WORLD  COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES 


I.  INTRODUCTION 

1.  The  First  Assembly  at  Amsterdam  adopted  a resolution  on  "the  authority  of  the  Council" 
which  read: 

"The  World  Council  of  Churches  is  composed  of  Churches  which  acknowledge  Jesus  Christ  as 
God  and  Saviour.  They  find  their  unity  in  Him.  They  do  not  have  to  create  their  unity  it  is  a gift 
of  God.  But  they  know  that  it  is  their  duty  to  make  common  cause  in  the  search  for  the 
expression  of  that  unity  in  work  and  in  life.  The  Council  desires  to  serve  the  Churches  which 
are  its  constituent  members  as  an  instrument  whereby  they  may  bear  witness  together  to  their 
common  allegiance  to  Jesus  Christ  and  co-operate  in  matters  requiring  united  action.  But  the 
Council  is  far  from  desiring  to  usurp  any  of  the  functions  which  already  belong  to  its  constituent 
Churches,  or  to  control  them  or  to  legislate  for  them,  and  indeed  is  prevented  by  its  constitution 
from  doing  so.  Moreover,  while  earnestly  seeking  fellowship  in  thought  and  action  for  all  its 
members,  the  Council  disavows  any  thought  of  becoming  a single  unified  church  structure 
independent  of  the  Churches  which  have  joined  in  constituting  the  Council  or  a structure 
dominated  by  a centralised  administrative  authority." 

"The  purpose  of  the  Council  is  to  express  its  unity  in  another  way.  Unity  arises  out  of  the  love 
of  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  which,  binding  the  constituent  Churches  to  Him,  binds  them  to  one 
another.  It  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Council  that  the  Churches  may  be  bound  closer  to  Christ 
and  therefore  closer  to  each  other.  In  the  bond  of  love,  they  will  desire  continually  to  pray  for 
one  another  and  to  strengthen  one  another,  in  worship  and  in  witness,  bearing  one  another’s 
burdens  and  so  fulfilling  the  law  of  Christ. " 

This  statement  authoritatively  answered  some  of  the  questions  which  had  arisen  about  the  nature  of 
the  Council.  But  it  is  clear  that  other  questions  are  now  arising  and  some  attempt  to  answer  them  must 
be  made,  especially  in  the  face  of  a number  of  false  and  inadequate  conceptions  of  the  Council  which 
are  being  presented. 

II.  THE  NEED  FOR  FURTHER  STATEMENT 

2.  The  World  Council  of  Churches  represents  a new  and  unprecedented  approach  to  the  problem 
of  inter-church  relationships.  Its  purpose  and  nature  can  be  easily  misunderstood.  So  it  is  salutary  that 
we  should  state  more  clearly  and  definitely  what  the  World  Council  is  and  what  it  is  not. 

This  more  precise  definition  involves  certain  difficulties.  It  is  not  for  nothing  that  the  Churches 
themselves  have  refrained  from  giving  detailed  and  precise  definitions  of  the  nature  of  the  Church. 
If  this  is  true  of  them,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  World  Council  can  easily  achieve  a definition 
which  has  to  take  account  of  all  the  various  ecclesiologies  of  its  member  Churches.  The  World 
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Council  deals  in  a provisional  way  with  divisions  between  existing  Churches,  which  ought  not  to  be, 
because  they  contradict  the  very  nature  of  the  Church.  A situation  such  as  this  cannot  be  met  in  terms 
of  well  established  precedents.  The  main  problem  is  how  one  can  formulate  the  ecclesiological 
implications  of  a body  in  which  so  many  different  conceptions  of  the  Church  are  represented,  without 
using  the  categories  or  language  of  one  particular  conception  of  the  Church. 

In  order  to  clarify  the  notion  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  it  will  be  best  to  begin  by  a series 
of  negatives  so  as  to  do  away  at  the  outset  with  certain  misunderstandings  which  may  easily  arise  or 
have  already  arisen,  because  of  the  newness  and  unprecedented  character  of  the  underlying 
conception. 

III.  WHAT  THE  WORLD  COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES  IS  NOT 

3 1)  The  World  Council  of  Churches  is  not  and  must  never  become  a Super-Church. 

It  is  not  a Super-Church.  It  is  not  the  World  Church.  It  is  not  the  Una  Sancta  of  which  the 
Creeds  speak.  This  misunderstanding  arises  again  and  again  although  it  has  been  denied  as 
clearly  as  possible  in  official  pronouncements  of  the  Council.  It  is  based  upon  complete 
ignorance  of  the  real  situation  within  the  Council.  For  if  the  Council  should  in  any  way  violate 
its  own  constitutional  principle  that  it  cannot  legislate  or  act  for  its  member  Churches.  It  would 
cease  to  maintain  the  support  of  its  membership. 

In  speaking  of  "member  Churches"  we  repeat  a phrase  from  the  Constitution  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  but  membership  in  the  Council  does  not  in  any  sense  mean  that  the 
Churches  belong  to  a body  which  can  make  decisions  for  them.  Each  Church  retains  the 
constitutional  right  to  ratify  or  to  reject  utterances  or  actions  of  the  Council.  The  "authority"  of 
the  Council  consists  only  "in  the  weight  it  carries  with  the  Churches  by  its  own  wisdom"  - 
William  Temple. 

4 2)  The  purpose  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  is  not  to  negotiate  unions  between  Churches, 
which  can  only  be  done  by  the  Churches  themselves  acting  on  their  own  initiative,  but  to  bring  the 
Churches  into  living  contact  with  each  other  and  to  promote  the  study  and  discussion  of  the  issues  of 
Church  unity. 

By  its  very  existence  and  its  activities  the  Council  bears  witness  to  the  necessity  of  a clear 
manifestation  of  the  oneness  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  But  it  remains  the  right  and  duty  of  each 
Church  to  draw  from  its  ecumenical  experience  such  consequences  as  it  feels  bound  to  do  on  the 
basis  of  its  own  convictions.  No  Church,  therefore,  need  fear  that  the  Council  will  press  it  into 
decisions  concerning  union  with  other  Churches. 

5 3)  The  World  Council  of  Churches  cannot  and  should  not  be  based  on  any  one  particular 
conception  of  the  Church.  It  does  not  prejudge  the  ecclesiological  problem. 

It  is  often  suggested  that  the  dominating  or  underlying  conception  of  the  Council  is  that  of  such 
and  such  a Church  or  such  and  such  a school  of  theology.  It  may  well  be  that  at  a certain 
particular  conference  or  in  a particular  utterance  one  can  find  traces  of  the  strong  influence  of 
a certain  tradition  or  theology. 

The  Council  as  such  cannot  possibly  become  the  instrument  of  one  confession  or  school  without 
losing  its  very  raison  d’itre.  There  are  room  and  space  on  the  World  Council  for  the 
ecclesiology  of  every  Church  which  is  ready  to  participate  in  the  ecumenical  conversation  and 
which  takes  its  stand  on  the  Basis  of  the  Council,  which  is  "a  fellowship  of  Churches  which 
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accepts  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  God  and  Saviour". 

The  World  Council  exists  in  order  that  different  Churches  may  face  their  differences,  and 
therefore  no  Church  is  obliged  to  change  its  ecclesiology  as  a consequence  of  membership  in  the 
World  Council. 

6 4)  Membership  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches  does  not  imply  that  a Church  treats  its  own 
conception  of  the  Churches  as  merely  relative. 

There  are  critics  and  not  infrequently  friends,  of  the  ecumenical  movement  who  criticize  or 
praise  it  for  its  alleged  inherent  latitudinarianism.  According  to  them  the  ecumenical  movement 
stands  for  the  fundamental  equality  of  all  Christian  doctrines  and  conceptions  of  the  Church  and 
is,  therefore,  not  concerned  with  the  question  of  truth.  This  misunderstanding  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  ecumenism  has  in  the  minds  of  these  persons  become  identified  with  certain  particular 
theories  about  unity,  which  have  indeed  played  a role  in  ecumenical  history,  but  which  do  not 
represent  the  common  view  of  the  movement  as  a whole,  and  have  never  been  officially 
endorsed  by  the  World  Council. 

7 5)  Membership  in  the  World  Council  does  not  imply  the  acceptance  of  a specific  doctrine 
concerning  the  nature  of  Church  unity. 

The  Council  stands  for  Church  unity.  But  in  its  midst  there  are  those  who  conceive  unity  wholly 
or  largely  as  a full  consensus  in  the  realm  of  doctrine,  others  who  conceive  of  it  primarily  as 
sacramental  communion  based  on  common  church  order,  others  who  consider  both 
indispensable,  others  who  would  only  require  unity  in  certain  fundamentals  of  faith  and  order, 
again  others  who  conceive  the  one  Church  exclusively  as  a universal  spiritual  fellowship,  or  hold 
that  visible  unity  is  inessential  or  even  undesirable.  But  none  of  these  conceptions  can  be  called 
the  ecumenical  theory.  The  whole  point  of  the  ecumenical  conversation  is  precisely  that  all  these 
conceptions  enter  into  dynamic  relations  with  each  other. 

In  particular  membership  in  the  World  Council  does  not  imply  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the 
doctrine  that  the  unity  of  the  Church  consists  in  the  unity  of  the  invisible  Church.  Thus  the 
statement  in  the  Encyclical  Mystici  Corporis  concerning  what  it  considers  the  error  of  a 
spiritualized  conception  of  unity  does  not  apply  to  the  World  Council.  The  World  Council  does 
not  "imagine  a Church  which  one  cannot  see  or  touch,  which  would  be  only  spiritual,  in  which 
numerous  Christian  bodies,  though  divided  in  matters  of  faith,  would  nevertheless  be  united 
through  an  invisible  link".  It  does,  however  include  Churches  which  believe  that  the  Church  is 
essentially  invisible  as  well  as  those  which  hold  that  visible  unity  is  essential. 

IV.  THE  ASSUMPTIONS  UNDERLYING  THE  WORLD  COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES 

8.  We  must  now  try  to  define  the  positive  assumptions  which  underlie  the  World  Council  of 

Churches  and  the  ecclesiological  implications  of  membership  in  it. 

1)  The  member  churches  of  the  Council  believe  that  conversations,  co-operation  and  common 
witness  of  the  churches  must  be  based  on  the  common  recognition  that  Christ  is  the  Divine  Head  of 
the  Body. 

The  Basis  of  the  World  Council  is  the  acknowledgement  of  the  central  fact  that  "other 
foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid,  even  Jesus  Christ.”  It  is  the  expression  of  the 
conviction  that  the  Lord  of  the  Church  is  God-among  us  Who  continues  to  gather  His  children 
and  to  build  His  Church  Himself. 
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Therefore,  no  relationship  between  the  Churches  can  have  any  substance  or  promise  unless  it 
starts  with  the  common  submission  of  the  Churches  to  the  Headship  of  Jesus  Christ  in  His 
Church.  From  different  points  of  view  Churches  ask,  "How  can  men  with  opposite  convictions 
belong  to  one  and  the  same  federation  of  the  faithful?”  A clear  answer  to  that  question  was 
given  by  the  Orthodox  delegates  in  Edinburgh  1937  when  they  said,  "In  spite  of  all  our 
differences,  our  common  Master  and  Lord  is  one  - Jesus  Christ  who  will  lead  us  to  a more  and 
more  close  collaboration  for  the  edifying  of  the  Body  of  Christ.”  The  fact  of  Christ’s  Headship 
over  His  people  compels  all  those  who  acknowledge  Him  to  enter  into  real  and  close 
relationships  with  each  other  - even  though  they  differ  in  many  important  points. 

9 2)  The  member  Churches  of  the  World  Council  believe  on  the  basis  of  the  New  Testament  that 
the  Church  of  Christ  is  one. 

The  ecumenical  movement  owes  its  existence  to  the  fact  that  this  article  of  faith  has  again  come 
home  to  men  and  women  in  many  Churches  with  an  inescapable  force.  As  they  face  the 
discrepancy  between  the  truth  that  there  is  and  can  only  be  one  Church  of  Christ,  and  the  fact 
that  there  exist  ...  Churches  which  claim  to  be  Churches  of  Christ  but  are  not  living  in  unity 
with  each  other,  they  feel  a holy  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  situation.  The  Churches  realize 
that  it  is  a matter  of  simple  Christian  duty  for  each  Church  to  do  its  utmost  for  the  manifestation 
of  the  Church  in  its  oneness  and  to  work  and  pray  that  Christ’s  purpose  for  His  Church  should 
be  fulfilled. 

10  3)  The  member  churches  recognize  that  the  membership  of  the  Church  of  Christ  is  more  inclusive 
than  the  membership  of  their  own  Church  body.  They  seek  therefore,  to  enter  into  living  contact  with 
those  outside  their  own  ranks  who  confess  the  Lordship  of  Christ. 

All  the  Christian  Churches,  including  the  Church  of  Rome,  hold  that  there  is  no  complete 
identity  between  the  membership  of  the  Church  Universal  and  the  membership  of  their  own 
Church.  They  recognize  that  there  are  Church  members  extra  muros,  that  these  belong  aliquot 
modo  to  the  Church,  or  even  that  there  is  an  ecclesia  extra  ecclesiam.  This  recognition  finds 
expression  in  the  fact  that  with  very  few  exceptions  the  Christian  Churches  accept  the  baptism 
administered  by  other  Churches  as  valid. 

But  the  question  arises  what  consequences  are  to  be  drawn  from  this  teaching.  Most  often  in 
Church  history  the  Churches  have  only  drawn  the  negative  consequence  that  they  should  have 
no  dealings  with  those  outside  their  membership.  The  underlying  assumption  of  the  ecumenical 
movement  is  that  each  Church  has  a positive  task  to  fulfil  in  this  realm.  That  task  is  to  seek 
fellowship  with  all  those  who,  while  not  members  of  the  same  visible  body,  belong  together  as 
members  of  the  mystical  body.  And  the  ecumenical  movement  is  the  place  where  this  search  and 
discovery  take  place. 

1 1 4)  The  member  Churches  of  the  World  Council  consider  the  relationship  of  other  churches  to  the 
Holy  Catholic  Church  which  the  Creeds  profess  as  a subject  for  mutual  consideration.  Nevertheless, 
membership  does  not  imply  that  each  Church  must  regard  the  other  member  churches  as  churches  in 
the  true  and  full  sense  of  the  word. 

There  is  a place  in  the  World  Council  both  for  those  Churches  which  recognize  other  Churches 
as  Churches  in  the  full  and  true  sense,  and  for  those  who  do  not.  But  these  divided  Churches, 
even  if  they  cannot  yet  accept  each  other  as  true  and  pure  Churches,  believe  that  they  should  not 
remain  in  isolation  from  each  other,  and  consequently  they  have  associated  themselves  in  the 
World  Council  of  Churches. 
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They  know  that  differences  of  faith  and  order  exist,  but  they  recognize  one  another  as  serving 
the  One  Lord,  and  they  wish  to  explore  their  differences  in  mutual  respect,  trusting  that  they 
may  thus  be  led  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  manifest  their  unity  in  Christ. 

12  5)  The  member  churches  of  the  World  Council  recognize  in  other  churches  elements  of  the  true 
Church.  They  consider  that  this  mutual  recognition  obliges  them  to  enter  into  a serious  conversation 
with  each  other  in  the  hope  that  these  elements  of  truth  will  lead  to  the  recognition  of  the  full  truth 
and  to  unity  based  on  the  full  truth. 

It  is  generally  taught  in  the  different  Churches  that  other  Churches  have  certain  elements  of  the 
truth  Church,  in  some  traditions  called  vestigia  ecclesia.  Such  elements  are  the  preaching  of  the 
Word,  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  administration  of  the  sacraments.  These 
elements  are  more  than  pale  shadows  of  the  life  of  the  true  Church.  They  are  a fact  of  real 
promise  and  provide  an  opportunity  to  strive  by  frank  and  brotherly  intercourse  for  the 
realization  of  a fuller  unity.  Moreover,  Christians  of  all  ecclesiological  views  throughout  the 
world,  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  brought  men  and  women  to  salvation  by  Christ,  to 
newness  of  life  in  Him,  and  into  Christian  fellowship  with  one  another. 

The  ecumenical  movement  is  based  upon  the  conviction  that  these  "traces”  are  to  be  followed. 
The  Churches  should  not  despise  them  as  mere  elements  of  truth  but  rejoice  in  them  as  hopeful 
signs  pointing  towards  real  unity.  For  what  are  these  elements?  Not  dead  remnants  of  the  past 
but  powerful  means  by  which  God  works.  Questions  may  and  must  be  raised  about  the  validity 
and  purity  of  teaching  and  sacramental  life,  but  there  can  be  no  question  that  such  dynamic 
elements  of  Church  life  justify  the  hope  that  the  Churches  which  maintain  them  will  be  led  into 
fuller  truth.  It  is  through  the  ecumenical  conversations  that  this  recognition  of  truth  is  facilitated. 

13  6)  The  member  churches  of  the  Council  are  willing  to  consult  one  together  in  seeking  so  to  learn 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  what  witness  He  would  have  them  to  bear  to  the  world  in  His  Name. 

Since  the  very  raison  d’etre  of  the  Church  is  to  witness  to  Christ,  Churches  cannot  meet  together 
without  seeking  from  their  common  Lord  a common  witness  before  the  world.  This  will  not 
always  be  possible.  But  when  it  proves  possible  thus  to  speak  or  act  together,  the  Churches  can 
gratefully  accept  it  as  God’s  gracious  gift  that  in  spite  of  their  disunity  He  has  enabled  them  to 
render  one  and  the  same  witness  and  that  they  may  thus  manifest  something  of  the  unity,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  precisely  "that  the  world  may  believe"  and  that  they  may  "testify  that  the 
Father  has  sent  the  Son  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world". 

14  7)  A further  practical  implication  of  common  membership  of  the  World  Council  is  that  the 
member  Churches  should  recognize  their  solidarity  with  each  other  in  case  of  need  and  refrain  from 
such  actions  as  are  incompatible  with  brotherly  relationships. 

Within  the  Council  the  Churches  seek  to  deal  with  each  other  with  a brotherly  concern.  This 
does  not  exclude  extremely  frank  speaking  to  each  other,  in  which  within  the  Council  the 
Churches  ask  each  other  searching  questions  and  face  their  differences.  But  this  is  to  be  done 
for  the  building  up  of  the  Body  of  Christ.  This  excludes  a purely  negative  attitude  of  one  Church 
to  another.  The  positive  affirmation  of  each  Church’s  faith  is  to  be  welcomed,  but  actions 
incompatible  with  brotherly  relationships  towards  other  member  Churches  defeat  the  very 
purpose  for  which  the  Council  has  been  created.  On  the  contrary,  these  Churches  should  help 
each  other  in  removing  all  obstacles  to  the  free  exercise  of  the  Church’s  normal  functions.  And 
whenever  a Church  is  in  need  or  under  persecution,  it  should  be  able  to  count  on  the  help  of 
other  Churches  in  the  Council. 
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15  8)  The  member  churches  enter  into  spiritual  relationships  through  which  they  seem  to  learn  from 
each  other  and  to  give  help  to  each  other  in  order  that  the  Body  of  Christ  maybe  built  up  and  that 
the  life  of  the  churches  be  renewed. 

It  is  the  common  teaching  of  the  Churches  that  the  Church  as  the  temple  of  God  is  at  the  same 
time  a building  which  has  been  built  and  a building  which  is  being  built.  The  Church  has, 
therefore,  has  aspects  which  belong  to  its  very  structure  and  essence  and  cannot  be  changed.  But 
it  has  other  aspects,  which  are  subject  to  change.  Thus  the  life  of  the  Church,  as  it  expresses 
itself  in  its  witness  to  its  own  members  and  to  the  world,  needs  constant  renewal. 

The  Churches  can  and  should  help  each  other  in  this  realm  by  a mutual  exchange  of  thought  and 
of  experience.  This  is  the  significance  of  the  study -work  of  the  World  Council  and  many  other 
of  its  activities.  There  is  no  intention  to  impose  any  particular  pattern  of  thought  or  life  upon 
the  Churches.  For  whatever  insight  has  been  received  by  one  or  more  Churches  is  to  be  made 
available  to  all  the  Churches  for  the  sake  of  the  "building  up  of  the  Body  of  Christ". 

16.  None  of  these  positive  assumptions,  implied  in  the  existence  of  the  World  Council  is  in 
conflict  with  the  teaching  of  the  member  Churches.  We  believe  therefore  that  no  Church  need  fear 
that  by  entering  into  the  World  Council  it  is  in  danger  of  denying  its  heritage. 

17.  As  the  conversation  between  the  Churches  develops  and  as  the  Churches  enter  into  closer 
contact  with  each  other,  they  will  no  doubt  have  to  face  new  decisions  and  problems.  For  the  Council 
exists  to  break  the  deadlock  between  the  Churches.  But  in  no  case  can  or  will  any  Church  be  pressed 
to  make  a decision  against  its  own  convictions  or  desire.  The  Churches  remain  wholly  free  in  the 
action  which,  on  the  basis  if  their  convictions  and  in  the  light  of  their  ecumenical  contacts,  they  will 
or  will  not  take. 

18.  A very  real  unity  has  been  discovered  in  ecumenical  meetings  which  is,  to  all  who  collaborate 
in  the  World  Council,  the  most  precious  element  of  its  life.  It  exists  and  we  receive  it  again  and  again 
as  an  unmerited  gift  from  the  Lord.  We  praise  God  for  this  foretaste  of  the  unity  of  His  People  and 
continue  hopefully  with  the  work  to  which  He  has  called  us  together.  For  the  Council  exists  to  serve 
the  Churches  as  they  prepare  to  meet  their  Lord  who  knows  only  one  flock. 
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APPENDIX  m 

Consultation  With  Younger  Theologians 
Turku,  Finland,  3-11  August  1995 

Turku,  Finland 
10  August  1995 


A letter  addressed  to  the  Standing  Commission  of  Faith  and  Order 
within  the  World  Council  of  Churches 


We,  the  younger  theologians  gathered  at  Turku  wish  to  express  our  gratitude  to  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  meet  together  to  discuss  the  future  agenda  of  Faith  and  Order.  This  meeting 
has  been,  for  all  of  us,  a significant  part  of  our  ecumenical  journey  and  the  memory  of  these 
days  will  stay  with  us.  We  are  grateful  too  for  the  presence  on  the  journey  with  us  of  some 
of  those  who  have  played  an  important  role  in  shaping  the  ecumenical  story  of  our  times.  We 
have  learnt  from  their  experiences  and  their  wisdom  and  are  glad  that  they  shared  in  our 
common  discussions. 

We  worked  together  first  to  identify  a wide  variety  of  important  concerns  for  the  future 
within  Faith  and  Order.  Gathering  these  concerns  under  four  headings  we  worked  in  groups; 
to  clarify  issues  further,  to  raise  questions  and  to  make  suggestions.  What  follows  represents 
some  of  the  findings  and  recommendations  of  these  groups.  We  recognise  that  we  may  not 
have  discovered  anything  radically  new,  but  we  feel  that  this  process  of  rediscovery  is,  of 
itself,  a valuable  achievement.  We  also  hope  that  we  may  have  offered  some  fresh  insights 
to  the  ongoing  work.  We  enjoyed  lively  discussions  and  the  authenticity  of  our  dialogue.  Our 
words  may  not  reflect  the  passion  and  commitment  with  which  we  worked.  We  offer  you  our 
reflections  and  suggestions  knowing  that  Faith  and  Order  has  a desire  to  involve  younger 
theologians  in  its  work. 

I.  HERMENEUTICS  GROUP 

The  hermeneutics  group  at  the  Consultation  with  younger  Theologians  in  Turku  makes  the 
following  observations/recommendations,  recognizing  that  further  studies  of  these  matters 
must  take  into  account  the  earlier  work  of  Faith  and  Order  on  hermeneutics  and  biblical 


exegesis: 

1. 

Hermeneutics  of  Liturgy  and  Worship 

2. 

Diversity  of  Biblical  Interpretation 

3. 

Contextual  Theologies  in  a Global  Perspective 

4. 

Hermeneutics  and  Reception 

1.  Hermeneutics  of  Liturgy  and  Worship 

Liturgy  and  worship  play  a very  significant  role  in  the  process  of  striving  to  understand  one 
another’s  faith  precisely  because  they  reflect  and  communicate  the  faith  of  the  churches. 
Hermeneutical  categories  are  frequently  used  in  theological  discussions.  We  think  a liturgical 
hermeneutics,  based  in  the  worship  experience  of  people  of  faith,  should  also  be  developed. 
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In  addition,  theological  reflections  and  liturgical  reflections  should  never  be  pursued  outside 
of  dialogue  with  one  another. 

° Faith  and  Order  should  ask  the  churches  to  raise  questions  about  their  particular 
liturgical  traditions  and  ask  them:  (1)  to  develop  their  hermeneutics  of  liturgy  and 
worship  both  at  the  level  of  church  leadership  and  at  the  grassroots  level  in  order  to 
come  to  a deeper  understanding  of  their  faith;  (2)  to  challenge  the  churches  to  then 
engage  in  mutual  exchange  with  other  traditions  in  order  to  better  understand  one 
another;  (3)  to  challenge  the  churches  to  then  assess,  on  the  basis  of  ongoing 
dialogue,  their  similarities  to  and  differences  from  one  another  in  order  to  work 
toward  visible  unity  (not  based  on  complete  consensus,  but  on  mutual  understanding). 

° It  is  important  for  the  churches  to  recognize  that  liturgy  is  not  only  a product  of 
history  but  a dynamic  aspect  of  life  in  our  world  today. 

As  churches  discover  both  the  ways  they  are  similar  and  the  wags  they  are  different 
in  their  approaches  to  liturgy  and  their  experiences  of  worship,  people  of  diverse 
traditions  may  begin  to  approach  visible  unity. 

° People  of  faith  should  also  take  into  account  the  conversations  and  worship 
celebrations  that  they  have  shared  with  other  churches  in  the  ecumenical  context  up 
until  now. 

2.  Diversity  of  Biblical  Interpretation 

We  believe  that,  among  Christians  of  all  traditions,  faithful  and  creative  ways  of  reading  the 
Bible  have  developed  and  are  developing.  We  would  like  to  celebrate  this  rich  diversity,  so 
that  we  may  all  learn  from  one  another  and  share  the  treasures  of  the  Church. 

We  suggest  that  Faith  and  Order  might  bring  together  collections  of  Bible  studies,  reflections 
on  biblical  passages  or  examples  of  the  wide  range  of  biblical  scholarship  - from  around  the 
world  and  from  many  Christian  traditions  and  contexts.  Perhaps  one  text  might  be  chosen 
and  taken  as  the  focus  for  interpretation  by  a variety  of  readers  and  interpretive  communities. 
Such  collections  would  be  full  of  interest  and  challenge  to  the  churches  and,  if  presented  in 
appropriate  form,  could  be  sources  of  renewed  interest  in  the  Scriptures  among  many 
Christians,  As  we  see  how,  in  our  different  traditions,  we  actually  engage  with  the  biblical 
text,  so  we  will  understand  one  another  more  fully  and  appreciate  the  real  significance  of  our 
diverse  methods  of  interpretation.  This  study  should,  of  course,  take  account  of  earlier  Faith 
and  Order  work. 

3.  Contextual  theologies  in  Global  Perspective 

We  recognize  the  emergence  of  theologies  in  many  places  which  out  of  their  specific  context 
(as  might  be  church,  nation,  social  situation,  gender,  etc.)  are  developing  an  authentic 
theology.  We  appreciate  that  these  theologies  do  first  of  all  relate  to  that  very  context.  We 
have  to  take  into  account  the  fact  that  for  too  long  those  churches  carrying  out  mission  in 
other  countries  brought  with  them  a theology  shaped  by  their  specific  background.  Those 
engaged  in  an  authentic  local  theology  might  therefore  feel  that  globalization  in  theology 
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reflects  a colonial  agenda.  However,  contextual  theologies  have  a contribution  to  make  to  a 
global  Christian  perspective.  Therefore,  the  relationship  between  the  global  and  the  local 
needs  careful  examination. 

In  the  report  "According  to  the  Scriptures:  Towards  a Hermeneutics  for  a Growing 
Koinonia"  (Dublin-Boston  1994:  cf.  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  170),  it  was  noted  that: 

"In  Dublin  as  well  as  in  Boston  it  was  obvious  that  contextual  theologies  want  to 

belong  globally,  they  do  not  want  to  be  just  particular."  (p.  25) 

Out  of  our  discussion  of  this  important  statement  in  the  context  of  the  report  as  a whole  we 
would  like  to  recommend  the  following: 

a.  that  Faith  and  Order  work  toward  clarification  of  terminology,  especially  ’contextual 

theologies’  and  ’belong’ 

1.  What  is  meant  by  the  term  "contextual"?  Do  we  agree  that  all  theologies  are 
in  some  sense  contextual  and  that  even  the  Bible  can  be  seen  as  contextual? 

2.  Which  particular  "contextual  theologies"  have  indicated  a desire  to  "belong 
globally"?  the  statement  risks  neglecting  particularity  by  not  identifying  what 
specific  contextual  theologies  are  being  considered. 

3.  Of  what  significance  to  this  statement  is  the  fact  that  different  theologies 
emerge  out  of/exist  in  the  same  context? 

4.  What  is  meant  by  "belong  globally"?  To  be  accepted  as  universally  valid!? 

b.  That  Faith  and  Order  consider  the  discussion  of  relation  of  contextual  theologies  to 

"universal  truth"  (p.  21)  as  valuable  in  the  quest  for  visible  unity 

1.  To  what  degree  is  "visible  unity"  understood  to  entail  consensus  on  theology 
and  faith? 

2.  Should  visible  unity  be  recognized  in  the  process  itself  - the  ongoing 
pilgrimage  in  mutual  accountability  toward  understanding  truth  - rather  than 
in  consensus  about  what  constitutes  the  truth. 

3.  Do  we  agree  that  none  of  us  will  have  full  knowledge  of  truth  until  the 
eschaton  and  cannot  this  recognition  of  our  finite  human  capacities  serve  to 
unite  us?  Shall  we  be  visibly  united,  then  in  our  humility  - even  when  we 
disagree?  We  believe  that  we  should  engage  with  one  another  with  the  spirit 
of  humility,  and  that  it  is  only  in  this  spirit  of  humility  that  we  may  mutually 
challenge  one  another. 

4.  To  what  extent  should  we  continue  working  toward  a common  confession  as 
a basis  of  visible  unity?  Perhaps  emphasizing  the  sharing  of  different 
interpretations  of  the  creed  would  be  a more  accessible  means  to  visible  unity. 
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c.  that  Faith  and  Order  consider  the  role  of  hermeneutics  in  developing  bases  for 
understanding  faith 

1 . Should  we  pursue  a common  canon  as  a visible  sign  of  our  unity? 

2.  More  discussion  of  exegetical  method  and  our  similarities  and  differences  is 
needed.  Are  there  exegetical  criteria  on  which  we  can  agree  and  serve  as  a 
basis  for  shared  biblical  interpretation  and  ultimately  visible  unity? 

4.  Hermeneutics  and  "Reception" 

We  are  deeply  worried  about  the  lack  of  communication  we  discover  between  the  members 
of  our  churches  and  the  theologians.  Everything  should  be  done  to  increase  involvement  in 
the  ecumenical  movement. 

a.  The  effects  of  ecumenical  achievement  should  be  visible  on  every  level  of  our 
churches.  We  should  especially  foster  agreement  on  matters  experienced  by  all 
believers,  namely:  Common  date  of  Easter,  Mutual  acceptance  of  baptism,  eucharist 
and  ministry,  practicable  handling  of  mixed  marriages,  etc. 

b.  practical  guidelines  should  be  developed  by  Faith  and  Order  to  encourage  a process 
of  information,  reflection  and  reaction  on  Faith  and  Order  documents. 

c.  Faith  and  Order  should  support  churches  in  setting  up  networks  to  provide  mutual 
communication  between  congregations,  church  leaders,  and  academic  theologians. 

Local  commissions  of  Faith  and  Order  could  be  a first  step  to  bring  these  groups 
together. 

d.  This  process  is  not  only  for  the  people  to  receive  but  also  for  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  to  receive  new  insights  and  requests  from  the  grassroots  level. 

n.  ECCLESIOLOGY  / VISIBLE  UNITY  GROUP 

At  the  beginning  of  our  discussion  on  Ecclesiology  / Visible  Unity  we  identified  several  main 
themes  and  sub-themes,  which  we  felt  to  be  intrinsically  related  and  quite  important  to  that 
study. 

These  are  the  following: 

1.  Ecclesial  structures 

A.  Conciliarity 

B.  Oversight  (episcopacy) 

C.  Primacy 

D.  Ministries 

E.  Sacraments  (baptism,  eucharist) 
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2.  Unity  of  the  Church 

A.  Models  of  unity 

B.  Koinonia 

C.  What  is  sufficient  and  required  for  visible  unity 

D.  Unity  of  the  Church  in  relation  to  unity  of  humankind 

3.  Local  / universal 

A.  What  is  local? 

B.  What  is  universal?  (tree  or  forest) 

4.  Spirituality  and  worship 

5.  Tradition 

6.  Faith  and  ethics 

7.  Hermeneutics 

8.  Mission  of  the  Church 

9.  Evangelical/pentecostal  movements 

10.  Proselytism 

However,  we  regret  the  fact  that  due  to  time  constraints  we  were  not  able  to  cover  in  depth 
all  of  the  above  topics. 

We  attempted  to  start  our  conversations  by  directing  our  attention  immediately  to  ecclesial 
structures,  but  we  agreed  that  there  was  a need  first  to  clarify  our  views/understandings  of 
koinonia.  We  could  not  discuss  ecclesiology  without  the  fundamental  understanding  of  the 
Church  as  koinonia. 

1.  Meaning  and  implications  of  the  term  and  concept  of  koinonia,  usually  translated 
as  Communion.  Since  we  identified  several  usages  of  the  term  in  our  different  contexts,  we 
see  the  necessity  of  further  study. 

The  group  expressed  an  agreement  on  the  understanding  of  koinonia  as  sharing,  partnership, 
reciprocity,  mutuality,  solidarity  and  participation  in  the  triune  life  of  God,  where  the 
horizontal  community  of  the  church  is  sustained  through  the  vertical  participation  in  God 
through  Eucharist  and  Scripture.  In  that  life  of  the  church  all  the  members  of  the  koinonia 
have  received  their  charismata. 

During  the  discussion  we  all  agreed  that  koinonia  is  a gift  of  God  and  a calling,  and  as  such 
is  founded  on  the  communal  relationality  of  the  Trinity,  which  is  the  perfect  model  for  the 
relationships  within  the  ecclesia. 
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Since  it  was  brought  up  that  koinonia  comes  about  as  a gift  from  God  through  Sacraments 
and  Scripture,  naturally  the  questions  of  the  Eucharist,  the  meaning  of  eschatology  in  relation 
to  soteriology  and  Baptism  came  up. 

Some  of  us  feel  the  necessity  to  reiterate  our  conceptualizations  of  those  terms,  because  of 
the  reality  of  their  various  meanings  in  our  churches  and  contexts.  However,  we 
acknowledged  the  work  done  in  BEM  on  that  matter. 

2.  Ecclesial  structures.  We  naturally  turned  into  discussing  the  role  and  function  of 
episkope  (oversight)  within  the  ecclesia  as  koinonia  as  we  opened  the  question  of  ecclesial 
structures. 

a)  The  first  question  we  feel  deserves  further  study  is  the  relationship  between  the 
episkope  and  the  episkopos.  An  additional  subquestion  to  that  issue  was  raised  by  some  of 
us  in  terms  of  even  the  need  for  the  oversight  ecclesial  structure. 

b)  Specific  attention  some  of  us  felt  should  be  given  to  revealing  and  clarifying  the  exact 
function  or  functions  of  the  episkopos,  to  the  particularity  of  that  ministry  in  the  church  and 
its  relationship  to  the  issue  of  authority: 

Where  is  the  authority  in  the  church?  This  question  should  be  related  to  the  discussion 
on  the  decision  making,  on  church  policies  and  ordination. 

You  can  say  in  summary  we  identified  three  main  views  of  the  oversight  ministry.  (1) 
Episkope  as  linked  to  the  episkopos.  (2)  Episkope  as  a structure  of  the  local  parish  overseen 
by  the  bishop.  (3)  Episkope  as  a collective  body  of  oversight  (eg.  community  of  elders).  We 
acknowledge  that  the  discussion  on  bishop  and  ministry  is  important  to  be  seen  in  terms  of 
visible  unity  and  our  different  contexts  are  shaping  our  questions  in  that  regard.  The  question 
was  asked  about  the  paradox  of  the  bishop  representing  the  visible  unity  in  the  tradition  of 
the  Early  Church  and  now  being  the  symbol  of  diversity  in  ecumenical  sense.  The  point  was 
highlighted  that  we  have  at  least  two  different  models  of  Early  Church  notion  of  episkope. 
This,  we  think,  deserves  more  detailed  theological  study.  In  all,  we  agreed  that  some  form 
of  oversight  is  necessary  to  all  of  our  churches.  In  that  regard  the  position  of  BEM,  which 
affirmed  that  the  episkope  is  a necessity,  was  pointed  out.  Certainly  in  line  with  that 
discussion  the  question  of  synodical  structure  in  the  church  arose.  There  was  a mixed 
reaction  to  the  suggestion  that  a more  authentic  model  of  ecclesial  structures  can  be 
rediscovered  in  the  Early  Church.  The  question  of  primacy  seems  to  us  to  be  intrinsic  to  the 
discussion  of  oversight  (whether  there  is  a need  for  it  or  no,  and  if  yes,  in  what  form?). 

c)  We  would  like  to  see  discussion  on  the  question  of  apostolic  succession  in  relation  to 
the  ministry  of  the  episkopos  and  to  ask  whether  it  is  different  from  apostolicity  (if  yes,  what 
are  the  consequences,  if  no,  the  same?).  Apostolicity  is  not  important  for  one  church  only 
but  we  need  to  rather  seem  how  we  interpret  it.  The  discussion  on  episkopos  vs.  episkope, 
we  feel,  should  be  related  to  the  question  of  what  is  sufficient  and  required  for  visible  unity. 
This  should  apply  also  to  the  questions  of  apostolicity  vs.  apostolic  succession,  primacy  vs. 
papacy. 
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3.  Visible  unity.  It  was  suggested  that  in  our  common  goal  expressed  as  visible  unity 
we  need  to  clarify  further  whether  in  the  ecumenical  movement  we  are  aiming  at  diversity 
accepted  by  all  (unity  in  diversity)  or  whether  we  should  all  agree  on  a model  of  some  kind 
and  transform  according  to  it  (total,  perfect  unity).  One  view  is  that  we  should  look  for  that 
model  in  the  first  century. 

4.  Throughout  our  discussion  it  was  felt  important  to  bring  out  the  question  of 
tradition.  What  is  the  Tradition?  Since  the  Early  Church  seemed  important  for  the 
understanding  of  Tradition  and  we  all  speak  of  its  dynamic  character,  it  was  pointed  out  that 
Tradition  has  undergone  certain  positive  changes  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

5.  Ministry  of  women  in  the  church.  Ordination  of  women  to  the  priesthood,  on  which 
we  had  quite  an  extensive  discussion  and  our  mutual  agreement  is  that  it  should  be  dealt  with 
theologically.  Ordination  of  women  to  the  diaconate. 

6.  We  would  encourage  Faith  and  Order  to  discuss  the  whole  question  of  understanding 
of  ordination  and  ordained  ministry. 

7.  Diaconate. 

a)  In  relation  to  the  common  understanding  of  the  threefold  ministry  of  the  church  as 
bishop,  presbyter  and  deacon,  a question  was  put  about  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  diaconate 
as  a ministry  of  love  and  service  derive  directly  from  the  ministry  of  Christ  himself. 

b)  elationship  between  the  diaconate  of  the  church  and  the  ministry  of  deacons,  which 

raises  the  subquestion  of  the  relationship  between  the  ordained  ministry  and  the  royal 

priesthood  (the  priesthood  of  all  believers). 

c)  Relationship  between  the  permanent  and  temporary  diaconate. 

8.  Ecumenical  formation  closely  linked  to  reception. 

It  seems  that  every  new  generation  has  to  go  through  a period  of  reflecting  on  the  different 
confessional  positions  (comparative  method).  Nevertheless,  Faith  and  Order  should  urge  the 
churches  that  what  has  been  done  so  far  is  received. 


ID.  PLURALISM/CULTURE  GROUP 
Preliminary  Remarks 

Our  group  as  a powerful  witness  to  linguistic  plurality  had  an  interesting  time  in  formulating 
our  experiences  and  questions  in  a language  which  was  not  our  mother  tongue.  Drawing  upon 
this  experience  on  behalf  of  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  church  and  the  whole  world,  we 
earnestly  call  for  patience  and  understanding  on  the  part  of  Faith  and  Order  to  the  voices  of 
those  who  are  not  able  to  express,  who  have  lost  their  capacity  to  express  and  who  could  not 
make  themselves  understood.  While  dealing  with  plurality  of  issues,  let  not  those  who  have 
language  overwhelm/overrule  those  who  stammer  or  grapple  for  words  to  express. 
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As  a method,  our  group  was  engaged  in  an  attentive  listening  to  the  contextual  stories  and 
attempting  to  form  possible  right  questions  ourselves.  In  the  quest  for  right  answers  Faith  and 
Order  should  adopt  a method  of  listening  to  the  questions  that  are  asked  not  only  in  the 
"parent"  "dominant"  churches,  but  also  in  the  younger  churches  present  in  the  two-thirds  of 
the  world.  Let  Faith  and  Order  not  only  answer  the  loudly  spoken,  fluently  idiomatically 
formulated,  dominating  queries  and  questions  but  also  hear,  recognize,  appreciate  answer 
even  the  softly  spoken,  half-formed  and  stammering  questions  of  those  people  whose 
questioning  faculty  itself  has  been  taken  away  or  made  to  lie  barren  by  dominant  forces. 

Preamble 

We  believe  that  plurality/diversity  is  a gift  of  God,  but  as  God  granted  humanity  the  freedom 
- with  all  its  dangers  - to  participate  in  creation,  constitution  and  transformation  of  the  whole 
cosmos,  pluralism  has  been  the  effect  of  this  agency  and  reflects  the  human  sin.  We  admit 
that  it  is  impossible  to  set  legitimate  boundaries  to  this  diversity /plurality.  While  expressing 
anxiety  for  the  unity  overwhelming  diversity,  we  pray  for  the  renewal  empowerment  and  the 
process  of  enabling  and  sanctifying  plurality  to  enrich  unity,  "May  our  Triune  God  who 
carries  the  plurality  in  being,  the  Parent  (Father)  who  creates,  cares  and  corrects,  the  Son 
who  suffered  to  the  extent  of  crying  "My  God,  my  God  why  have  you  forsaken  me"  to 
empower  those  who  are  helpless  and  powerless  and  the  Holy  Spirit  who  groans  with  the 
whole  creation  in  order  to  enable  and  sanctify,  help  us." 

Our  Neighbours  of  Other  Faiths 

Our  living  together/contacts  with  our  neighbours  of  other  faiths  and  ideologies  is  and  always 
will  be  a helping  and  learning  process  to  understand  the  new  depths  of  richness  that  "the 
fullness  of  revelation  mediated  through  Jesus  holds  for  us". 

It  has  always  been,  will  always  be  an  enormous  burden  for  us  to  confess  that  "in  Jesus  we 
have  the  fullness  of  revelation  of  God”  as  a genuine  confession  of  faith  which  refers  to  the 
integrity  of  the  believer/yet  not  being  exclusive. 

When  we  worked  together  with  them  for  the  justice  and  peace  of  humanity  in  our  own 
contexts,  we  were  given  vision  of  koinonia  that  pervades  the  whole  cosmos. 

When  we  had  to  "suffer”  under  the  threat  posed  by  them,  we  felt  immensely  strengthened, 
consoled,  equipped  and  blessed  with  the  "crucified  experience"  to  understand/God’s  self- 
emptying thereby  we  were  challenged  to  "self-empty"  ourselves. 

So  in  cooperation  or  in  the  midst  of  threats  for  our  very  existence,  we  are  challenged  to 
conversion  and  metanoia  in  order  to  call  "the  other"  whom  we  wrongly  call  by  names  as 
threatening,  distorting,  demonic,  inferior  and  who  turn  out  to  be  God’s  enabler  in  our  midst 
to  conversion  and  metanoia. 

Through  this  humbling  yet  enriching  experience  we  are  called  to  enlarge  our  horizon  to  speak 
of  the  other  and  the  self  in  a co-existent  way  in  a dynamic,  mutually  enriching  and 
challenging  wider  koinonia;  which  draws  forth  and  marshals  God  given  gifts,  in  building  a 
just  and  peaceful  society  even  in  the  midst  of  confusion,  God  being  our  helper. 
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We  request  that  Faith  and  Order  should  continue  drawing  immensely  from  the  enormous 
depths  of  liberating  spiritual  experiences  that  the  worldwide  Christian  communities  carry  in 
elaborating  churches’  concepts  of  koinonia  and  the  mission  of  the  communities  in 
communion.  Instead  of  rationalizing  and  idealizing,  may  the  churches  theologizing  process 
be  guided  by  (1)  the  enormous  wealth  of  spirituality  which  relativizes  the  human  reason,  and 
(2)  by  a faithful  re-reading  of  our  scriptures  and  traditions. 

Cousins  of  Our  Faith 

In  the  process  of  Koinonia  with  one  another  and  with  the  neighbours  of  other  faiths/religions 
and  ideologies,  we  have  found  that  a considerable  number  of  our  own  lot,  specifically  our 
cousins,  that  is  (the  new  Charismatic  fundamentalists)  pose  a problem.  They  have  a different 
understanding  of  mission.  Accordingly,  they  disturb  and  destroy  the  already  weak  and 
imperfect  koinonia  by  proselytism.  They  are  clear  about  their  identity,  strategy  and  mission. 
Through  the  irritating  but  yet  formidable  pressure,  they  challenge  us  to  ask  ourselves  whether 
we  are 

ready  to  learn  to  restate  and  affirm  our  identity  - "who  we  are",  our  tasks,  our 
mission  commitment  to  meaningful  koinonia,  in  clearest  possible  terms.  In  effect, 
they  throw  us  into  a serious  identity  crisis. 

This  compels  us  to  cry  to  God  in  helplessness  asking  God  to  grant  us  the  urgent  expressions 
of  visible  unity,  a koinonia  beyond  structures  in  witness  without  which  our  existence  is 
meaningless  and  dead. 

May  the  challenge  from  our  cousins  in  faith  compel  our  churches  and  the  Faith  and  Order 
movement’s  future  deliberations  for 

1.  a meaningful  , critical,  self-examination  of  our  koinonia  and  "re-finding"  our 
authenticity  to  the  glory  of  God  in  order  to  begin 

2.  a fruitful  dialogue  with  those  who  beg  to  differ  from  us  in  their  faith  formulations 

3.  to  enable  them  to  join  the  communion  in  order  to  bring  the  lost  spiritual  perspectives 
and  dimensions  to  our  koinonia. 

Streamlining  the  Theologies  of  the  People 

When  the  older  churches  are  engaged  with  philosophical  contextualization,  the  younger 
churches  in  the  two-thirds  of  this  world,  the  struggling  older  churches  of  East  Europe/Middle 
East,  also  some  sections  of  the  "mother  churches",  attempt  to  use  peoples’  spiritual 
experiences  in  the  midst  of  their  pathos  as  a starting  point  for  an  existing  theologizing 
process.  These  theologies  represent  every  plurality/diversity  of  culture/language/contexts. 

Instead  of  speaking  to  people  about  God,  they  speak  in  peoples  language  their  experience  of 
God,  their  visions  of  Church  as  koinonia,  their  way  of  creating/interpreting  traditions.  Let 
the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  in  its  study  on  ecclesiology,  while  relying  on  the 
ecclesiological  understanding  we  already  possess,  through  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order,  hear 
peoples’  voices.  Let  it  paint  a multi-dimensional,  multi-coloured  picture  of  peoples’ 
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vision/imaginations  for  koinonia,  peoples’  images  and  peoples’  symbols  in  a peoples’  way 
of  interpreting  the  scriptures. 

Prayerfully,  with  all  sincerity  and  respect  with  all  God’s  people  in  context  and  also  in 
dialogue  with  those  in  other  contexts.  Let  peoples’  theologies  on  koinonia  be  collected  in  a 
sign  of  praise  to  God  in  order  to  enrich  the  whole  Church. 

Let  this  encourage  the  ecumenical  spirit  in  the  context  in  which  theologians  are  made. 
Secularism  and  Theology  as  an  Inter-disciplinary  Process 

The  group  expressed  concern  about  the  raise  of  secularism.  We  see  the  secularizing  process 
to  be  something  positive.  But  the  coming  into  being  of  an  -ism  in  our  opinion  poses  a direct 
challenge  and  therefore  should  affect  our  theologizing  process. 

We  take  not  of  the  fact  that  in  some  parts  of  the  Church  inter-disciplinary  quest  on  ethical 
issues  are  already  in  progress.  The  inter-disciplinary  approach  is  the  field  of  biblical  exegesis 
has  already  held  existing  possibilities.  It  is  in  this  context  that  we  call  upon  the  Faith  and 
Order  Commission  to  awaken  to  the  possibility  of  doing  theology  inter-disciplinarily.  We  are 
sure,  at  a broader  level,  it  will  help  us  to  understand  the  secularizing  process,  of  which  we 
too  are  part,  at  local  contexts  it  exhibits  a rich  pastoral  value  to  stand  up  to  the 
intellectualism.  It  promises  to  be  of  help  to  emerge  from  the  narrow  walls  of  super- 
spiritualism into  finding  possible  inter-connections  and  internet.  It  will  as  it  has  already 
shown,  sharpen  our  theological  perspectives  and  agenda  and  makes  our  theology  relevant. 

We  therefore  urge  Faith  and  Order  to  explore  the  existing  possibilities  of  inter-disciplinary 
approach  in  our  common  quest  for  a legitimate  koinonia  of  the  churches  which  will  relate 
itself  and  flower  forth  into  an  ever- widening,  ever-enriching  and  liberating  koinonia  of  the 
whole  cosmos. 


IV.  THEOLOGICAL  ISSUES  GROUP 

A CHRISTIAN  UNDERSTANDING  OF  HUMAN  NATURE  AND  PERSONHOOD 
Christian  anthropology  as  a prism  in  the  search  for  the  unity  of  the  Church 
1.  Christian  Anthropolgy 

We  understand  Christian  anthropology  to  be  an  essential  baseline  from  which  to  consider 
several  issues  of  significance  to  ecumenical  theology.  Christian  anthropology  can  be 
conceived  as  a doctrine  of  humanity  grounded  in  our  understanding  of  the  common  origin, 
nature  and  destiny  of  humanity  in  light  of  God’s  creation,  salvation  in  Christ  and  in 
fulfilment  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  Elaborating  the  theology  of  creation  (how  do  we  understand  the 
human  being  created  as  the  image  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  relation  to  the  whole  of  creation?), 
christology  (how  does  the  human  nature  assumed  by  the  divine  Logos  link  the  whole  people 
of  God  to  unique  salvation  in  Christ?),  pneumatology  (what  is  the  relation  of  the  sanctifying 
action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  human  personhood?)  will  be  an  important  dimension  of  the 
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anthropological  prism.  We  propose  an  anthropological  approach  which  will  articulate  the 
common  ground  of  understanding  in  this  area  arising  out  of  earlier  work  done  by  the  Faith 
and  Order  Commission  and  in  continuous  consultation  with  bilateral  dialogues  and  individual 
churches.  Key  issues  which  will  of  necessity  be  clarified  in  this  process  are  the  nature  of 
humanity,  the  origins  and  limits  of  diversity,  and  Christology  particularly  in  relation  to  our 
salvation  and  to  Christian  uniqueness. 

2.  Relation  to  earlier  work 

Significant  common  ground  was  achieved  in  this  area  already  in  the  Apostolic  Faith  study, 
which  calls  for  a common  confession  of  Christ  as  the  Saviour,  and  in  the  Unity  and  Renewal 
study,  which  related  the  role  of  the  Church  to  the  challenges  of  the  modem  world,  and  in 
other  WCC  work  in  this  area,  such  as  the  Humanum  study.  As  such  we  do  not  propose  to 
"reinvent  the  wheel"  but  rather  use  the  rich  resource  of  these  studies  as  a springboard  from 
which  the  current  enterprise  should  be  undertaken.  In  this  way  the  anthropological  approach 
would  enable  Faith  and  Order  to  further  develop  the  common  ground  implied  in  the  common 
explication  of  the  Nicene  Constantinopolitan  Creed  and  in  other  earlier  studies. 

3.  Relevance  to  current  issues 

We  propose  this  anthropological  approach  as  a gateway  for  establishing  a sound  theological 
basis  from  which  Faith  and  Order  can  contribute  to  the  larger  agenda  of  the  WCC,  with  a 
solid  link  to  the  thinking  and  spirituality  of  its  member  churches.  We  recognize  that  a fresh 
theological  contribution  from  Faith  and  Order  is  being  called  for  by  the  member  churches 
in  various  areas  of  the  WCC  agenda.  These  are  eg.  the  interrelation  of  anthropology  and 
spirituality,  the  ministries  of  women  and  men  in  the  church,  the  ecumenical  implications  of 
Christian  anthropology  to  the  issues  of  race  and  gender,  inculturation  of  the  Gospel, 
proselytism,  cultural  and  religious  pluralism,  and  the  soteriological  and  missiological 
implications  of  Christian  anthropology  to  the  theology  of  interfaith  encounter. 

Pressing  questions  pertaining  to  these  issues  are,  eg. 

how  does  Christian  anthropology  illumine  our  understanding  of  apostolicity  and  the 
common  confession  of  the  apostolic  faith, 

how  does  our  understanding  of  human  nature  inform  our  understanding  of  ecclesial 
ministries  and  our  understanding  of  the  leading  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  church, 
how  does  the  church  express  its  Gospel  calling  to  evangelism  and  mission  in  today’s 
world, 

how  can  the  ecumenical  movement  be  informed  by  and  respond  to  the  challenge  of 
Christian  movements  often  self  designated  as  "charismatic",  "evangelical"  etc. 
how  does  the  ancient  understanding  of  the  human  person  as  "microcosm", 
encompassing  the  whole  of  creation  (spiritual  and  material)  inform  our  relationship 
to  our  troubled  natural  environment, 

how  does  the  WCC  commitment  to  confessing  "Jesus  Christ  as  God  and  Saviour" 
determine  its  understanding  of  Christian  mission  and  interfaith  relations? 
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We  recognise  that  our  reflections  may  repeat  some  of  the  issues  that  are  already  on  the 
agenda  of  Faith  and  Order  or  issues  which  have  already  been  the  subject  of  study.  However, 
in  presenting  our  concerns  in  this  way,  you  can  see  the  broad  scope  of  our  discussions. 

As  younger  theologians  gathered  at  Turku,  we  feel  ourselves  now  to  be  part  of  the  Faith  and 
Order  movement.  We  would  encourage  Faith  and  Order  to  continue  involving  younger 
theologians  in  its  work  through  similar  initiatives  on  local,  regional  and  global  levels.  We 
wish  you  all  well  in  your  work  in  the  urgent  task  of  enabling  the  unity  of  the  church  for  the 
sake  of  the  renewal  of  the  world,  the  world  which  God  so  loves. 


Yours  in  Christ. 


Ilina  Abadjieva 
Klaudia  Balke 
Wiebke  Dreier 
Wendy  Fletcher-Marsh 
Georges  Kakkouras 
Ephrim  Karim 
Elpidophoros  Lambrianides 
Mihail-Daniel  Lungu 
Charles  Morerod,  OP 
Peng  Cui-an 
Banmattie  Ram 
Teresa  Rossi 
Daniel  Sadananda 
Rudolf  von  Sinner 
Valentin  Vasechko 


Cynthia  Rigby 
Antti  Saarelma 
Alpheus  Shayo 
Markus  Sjoberg 
Ville  Vuolanto 


Pekka  Karkkainen 
Benedict  Hung-biu  Kwok 
Rienk  Lanooy 
Elizabeth  Mailoa 
Alexander  Ochumbo,  SJ 
Cecilia  Pettersson 


Susan  Durber 
Holger  Kaffka 


Michael  Attridge 


Fitsum  Kalayu  Berhe 
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APPENDIX  IV 

THE  CHURCH  AS  KOINONIA  - AN  ECUMENICAL  STUDY 


Introduction 

1.  The  Consultative  Group  meeting  in  Annecy  (September  1995)  determined  to  take  the 
Canberra  Statement.  The  Unity  of  the  Church:  Gift  and  Calling,  as  the  framework  for  its 
work  on  ecclesiology.  What  follows  is  a first  preliminary  draft  exploration  and  explication 
of  the  Canberra  Statement.  The  exploration  follows  the  three  sections  of  Canberra  Statement: 

A . Koinonia  (paras  1.1  -1.3) 

B.  The  dimensions  of  visible  unity  (paras.  2.1  -2.3) 

C.  Challenges  to  the  churches  ( paras.  3.1  - 3.2) 

Before  each  section  the  text  of  the  Canberra  Statement  is  quoted  in  full. 


A.  Koinonia  (paras  1.1  - 1.3) 

1 . 1 The  purpose  of  God  according  to  Holy  Scripture  is  to  gather  the  whole  of 
creation  under  the  Lordship  of  Jesus  Christ  in  whom,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  all  are  brought  into  communion  with  God  (Eph.  1).  The  Church  is  the  foretaste 
of  this  communion  with  God  and  with  one  another.  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  love  of  God  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  enable  the  one  Church 
to  live  as  sign  of  the  reign  of  God  and  servant  of  the  reconciliation  with  God, 
promised  and  provided  for  the  whole  creation.  The  purpose  of  the  Church  is  to  unite 
people  with  Christ  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  to  manifest  communion  in  prayer  and 
actin  and  thus  to  point  to  the  fullness  of  communion  with  God,  humanity  and  the 
whole  creation  in  the  glory  of  the  kingdom. 

1.2  The  calling  of  the  Church  is  to  proclaim  reconciliation  and  provide  healing, 
to  overcome  divisions  based  on  race,  gender,  age,  culture,  colour  and  to  bring  all 
people  into  communion  with  God.  because  of  sin  and  the  misunderstanding  of  the 
diverse  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  the  churches  are  painfully  divided  within  themselves  and 
among  each  other.  The  scandalous  divisions  damage  the  credibility  of  their  witness 
to  the  world  in  worship  and  service.  Moreover,  they  contradict  not  only  the  Church’s 
witness  but  also  its  very  nature. 

1.3  We  acknowledge  with  gratitude  to  God  that  in  the  ecumenical  movement  the 
churches  walk  together  in  mutual  understanding,  theological  convergence,  common 
suffering  and  common  prayer,  shared  witness  and  service,  and  they  draw  close  to  one 
another.  This  has  allowed  them  to  recognize  a certain  degree  of  communion  already 
existing  between  them.  This  is  indeed  the  fruit  of  the  active  presence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  midst  of  all  who  believe  in  Christ  Jesus  and  who  struggle  for  visible 
unity  now.  Nevertheless,  churches  have  failed  to  draw  the  consequences  for  their  life 
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from  the  degree  of  communion  they  have  already  experienced  and  the  agreements 
already  achieved.  They  have  remained  satisfied  to  co-exist  in  division. 

2.  A distinction  needs  to  be  made  between  koinonia  and  the  various  models  of  the 
Church  and  images  of  the  Church.  Koinonia  is  not  another  model  or  image.  Koinonia  is  the 
underlying  reality  of  the  Church.  It  provides  a framework  which  holds  together  unity  in 
diversity  and  diversity  in  unity.  More  work  needs  to  be  done  in  this  area: 

an  exegetical  study  based  upon  the  paper  given  by  John  Reumann  in  Santiago  de 
Compostela 

an  examination  of  the  way  in  which  koinonia  is  used  in  different  traditions  fKoinonia- 
Communion.  Strasbourg  1995) 

an  examination  of  the  use  of  koinonia  in  the  bilateral  dialogues 
an  integration  of  material  from  section  I of  the  Santiago  report. 

Koinonia  is  more  and  more  central  in  the  ecumenical  discussion  of  the  visible  unity  of  the 
Church.  We  therefore  cannot  abandon  it.  However,  we  are  aware  of  a danger  in  using  the 
term  koinonia  as  an  all  embracing  term  so  that  it  comes  to  mean  everything  or  nothing  (cf. 
criticism  of  Jack  Reumann). 


B.  The  dimensions  of  visible  unity  (paras  2.1  - 2.2) 

2.1  The  unity  of  the  Church  to  which  we  are  called  is  a koinonia  given  and 
expressed  in  the  common  confession  of  apostolic  faith;  a common  sacramental  life 
entered  by  the  one  baptism  and  celebrated  together  in  one  eucharistic  fellowship;  a 
common  life  in  which  members  and  ministries  are  mutually  recognized  and 
reconciled;  and  a common  mission  witnessing  to  all  people  to  the  gospel  of  God’s 
grace  and  serving  the  whole  of  creation.  The  goal  of  the  search  for  full  communion 
is  realized  when  all  the  churches  are  able  to  recognize  in  one  another  the  one,  holy, 
catholic  and  apostolic  church  in  its  fullness.  This  full  communion  will  be  expressed 
on  the  local  and  the  universal  levels  through  conciliar  forms  of  life  and  action.  In 
such  communion  churches  are  bound  in  all  aspects  of  their  life  together  at  all  levels 
in  confessing  the  one  faith  and  engaging  in  worship  and  witness,  deliberation  and 
action. 

2.2  Diversities  which  are  rooted  in  theological  traditions,  various  cultural,  ethnic 
or  historical  contexts  are  integral  to  the  nature  of  communion;  yet  there  are  limits  to 
diversity.  Diversity  is  illegitimate  when,  for  instance,  it  makes  impossible  the 
common  confession  of  Jesus  Christ  as  God  and  Saviour  the  same  yesterday,  today  and 
forever  (Heb.  13:8);  salvation  and  the  final  destiny  of  humanity  as  proclaimed  in 
Holy  Scripture  and  preached  by  the  apostolic  community.  In  communion  diversities 
are  brought  together  in  harmony  as  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  contributing  to  the 
richness  and  fullness  of  the  Church  of  God. 

3.  As  we  explored  the  dimensions  of  koinonia  in  the  Canberra  Statement,  we  were 
convinced  of  the  interrelation  of  the  items  listed  in  the  Statement.  They  are  not  separable 
items  but  interlocking.  An  indispensable  characteristic  of  these  several  points  is  their 
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interrelatedness.  Living  in  a communion  of  faith,  sacramental  life,  ministry,  overcoming 
denominational  divisions,  would  bring  Christians  together  to  confront  together  racism,  sexism 
and  those  things  which  threaten  the  unity  of  human  community  and  the  preservation  of 
creation.  The  communion  of  life  would  provide  a more  credible  witness  and  service  in  the 
world. 

(i)  The  common  confession  of  the  apostolic  faith 

4.  We  should  seek  to  set  out  together  an  account  of  the  central  content  of  the  faith,  a 
faith  grounded  in  the  Holy  Scripture  - the  story  of  our  faith  conveyed  in  the  Scripture.  In  an 
accompanying  commentary  we  need  to  point  to  the  fact  that  that  faith  is  grounded  in  the 
Scriptures  in  the  proclamation  of  the  Word,  is  set  forth  in  the  catholic  creeds,  borne  witness 
to  in  the  various  confessions  of  the  churches  and  proclaimed  in  the  life  of  the  churches,  in 
the  various  re-statements  of  the  faith  through  the  ages.  These  statements  interpret  the  faith, 
answering  particular  contemporary  questions.  The  real  question  is  not  who  uses  or  does  not 
use  Creeds  but  rather  our  unity  and  communion  in  the  one  faith  grounded  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  However,  we  all  recognize  the  need  for  common  criteria.  There  is  a difference 
between  imposing  the  recitation  of  the  Creed  on  the  one  hand  and  acknowledging  it  as 
pointing  to  the  faith  we  have  in  common  on  the  other  (cf.  Confessing  the  One  Faith , Faith 
and  Order  Paper  No.  153,  Study  Guide  on  Confessing  the  One  Faith  and  Faith  and  Order 
Study  on  Hermeneutics). 

(ii)  A common  sacramental  life  entered  by  the  one  baptism  and  celebrated 

together  in  one  eucharistic  fellowship 

5.  The  group  agreed  that  this  second  element  in  the  Canberra  Statement  needs  rephrasing 
to  incorporate  within  it  an  explicit  reference  to  the  proclamation  of  the  Word.  We  suggest 
that  this  dimension  should  read: 

A common  life  in  Christ  entered  by  the  one  baptism,  nourished  by  the  preaching  of 
the  Word  and  celebrated  together  in  one  eucharistic  fellowship. 

This  life  in  Christ  is  a sacramental  life,  grounded  in  the  Word  of  God  (cf.  Barbados  3).  The 
responses  of  the  Churches  to  BEM  have  indicaed  tht  there  remain  areas  where  further 
convergence  and  consensus  is  needed  for  a life  of  visible  unity,  e.g.  baptism  - re-baptism; 
sacrament  - sacramentality;  etc.  (cf.  The  Response  of  the  Churches  to  BEM,  vol.  I- VI,  and 
The  Response  to  the  Responses,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  149;  Ut  Unum  Sint  and  bilateral 
dialogues). 

(iii)  A common  life  in  which  members  and  ministries  are  mutually  recognized 

and  reconciled 

6.  We  agreed  that  many  of  the  responses  to  BEM  were  right  in  suggesting  that  there  was 
too  great  a separation  of  the  ordered  ministry  from  the  life  of  the  whole  people  of  God. 
Much  more  needs  to  be  said  about  the  ministry  of  the  whole  people  of  God  in,  with  and 
among  whom  the  ordered  ministry  belongs.  Membership  of  the  Church,  and  all  ministries, 
are  grounded  in  our  common  baptism.  The  Holy  Spirit  works  in  the  whole  people  giving  to 
each  person  his  or  her  particular  charism,  enabling  all  to  contribute  to  the  fidelity  of  the 
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Church,  to  its  apostolic  calling  and  mission.  Apostolicity  belongs  to  the  whole  Church.  The 
whole  people  of  God  are  the  laos  amongst  whom  there  are  different  tasks  and  different 
ministries  (cf.  Barbados  1). 

7.  The  use  of  the  terms  "recognized"  and  "reconciled"  need  further  explication  as  they 
are  not  understood  in  the  same  way  by  all  churches.  For  some  the  two  words  are 
synonymous,  for  others  reconciliation  of  ministries  is  a stage  lying  beyond  recognition.  For 
these  churches  the  reconciliation  of  ministries  cannot  be  divided  from  the  reconciliation  of 
the  communities  of  the  Church.  In  other  words,  the  reconciliation  of  ministries  belongs 
within  the  reconciliation  of  the  total  visible  life  of  the  Church  as  koinonia.  These  differing 
views  of  reconciliation  can  affect  the  model  of  unity  which  any  particular  Church  espouses. 

8.  A ministry  of  oversight,  episkope,  is  one  of  the  gifts  for  the  safeguarding  of  the  unity 
and  continuity  of  the  Church.  In  all  churches  tpiskope  is  exercised  in  personal  and 
communal  (corporate)  forms.  The  forms  of  oversight  link  the  local  church  to  the  wider 
church.  A question  remains  as  to  whether  it  is  necessary  to  have  episkope  at  all  levels  of  the 
Church’s  life.  In  addition  here  too  we  must  seek  common  criteria  which  would  enable  each 
church  to  recognize  the  common  apostolic  ministry  in  the  other. 

9.  We  believe  that  the  paragraph  in  the  Canberra  Statement  which  reads 

for  communion  will  be  expressed  on  the  local  and  universal  levels  through  conciliar 
forms  of  life  and  action 

properly  belongs  together  with  an  understanding  of  the  ministry  - the  ministry  of  the  whole 
people  of  God.  Conciliar  forms  of  life  and  action  belong  within  the  interrelated  ministry  of 
the  whole  people  of  God  and  the  ordered  ministry  of  the  Church.  Synods  or  councils  need 
to  embody  the  reflection  of  the  whole  people  of  God,  including  the  ordered  ministry  of 
oversight.  The  responses  to  BEM  point  to  areas  requring  further  work  towards  convergence 
for  without  further  agreement  the  potential  to  continue  or  even  deepen  divisions  between 
churches  remains,  e.g.  apostolicity  - succession;  the  personal  exercise  of  episkopi’,  the 
ordination  of  women;  the  primatial  ministry,  etc. 

10.  The  Canberra  Statement  uses  the  term  "local"  and  "universal"  levels.  More  clarity 
needs  to  be  given  to  the  meaning  of  the  terms.  What  is  meant  by  the  local  Church?  Is  it  the 
congregation,  the  diocese,  the  country?  Is  universal  used  here  in  the  sense  of  worldwide  or 
does  it  refer  to  the  Church  reaching  across  space  and  through  time? 

11.  Even  though  we  agree  that  a conciliar  model  of  life  is  an  attractive  one  and  many 
would  affirm  that  conciliarity  is  integral  to  ecclesial  life,  it  appears  that  no  one  church  today 
has  a wholly  convincing  model  of  conciliar  life  (cf.  How  Does  the  Church  Teach 
Authoritatively , Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  91,  and  Report  of  Canberra). 

12.  Councils,  at  whatever  level,  must  be  inclusive  if  the  Church  is  to  discover  the  mind 
of  Christ  for  it.  Moreover,  conciliarity  only  works  if  there  is  mutual  trust:  trust  of  those 
chosen  to  represent  and  accountability  by  those  chosen  by  the  people  they  represent.  To  act 
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in  synod  is  a service  of  discernment  for  the  good  of  the  whole  Church  and  not  an 
authoritarian  exercise. 

13.  Although  we  all  in  some  way  afford  a place  to  the  early  councils  of  the  Church,  the 
model  of  these  councils  is  not  one  that  could  simply  be  taken  over  today.  Moreover,  there 
is  amongst  many  churches  a degree  of  suspicion  about  the  conciliar  process  based  on  negative 
experience  of  the  past.  Any  strengthening  of  a conciliar  life  for  the  sake  of  unity  - in 
particular  at  a world  level  - would  need  a healing  of  memories  and  a clarification  of  the 
particular  task  of  councils  in  the  overall  processes  of  discernment  and  reception.  In  any 
conciliar  process  in  the  future,  the  degree  of  representation  and  pluralism  would  need  to  be 
considerably  greater  than  that  experienced  in  the  past. 

14.  Not  all  of  us  were  agreed  on  the  fact  that  a worldwide  conciliar  body  should  be  an 
ongoing  and  permanent  form  of  the  Church’s  life.  Nevertheless  we  recognize  that  in  a life 
of  communion  there  may  be  times  when  the  very  bond  of  communion  - communion  in  faith, 
sacraments,  ministry,  and  ethical  living  -are  so  challenged  that  the  life  of  communion  is  itself 
threatened.  In  this  case  a world  conciliar  body  would  be  needed  to  affirm  the  mind  of  Christ 
for  the  people  of  God.  In  forming  a common  mind,  boundaries  would  necessarily  be  drawn 
and  limits  set.  The  corollary  might  be  the  exclusion  of  some.  In  this  process  not  only  will 
unity  be  discerned  but  at  the  same  time  disunity  might  occur. 

15.  We  need  an  ecumenical  exploration  of  the  notion  of  conciliarity  and  what  conciliar 
structures  would  best  serve  the  unity  of  the  Church.  The  exploration  of  structures  needs  to 
be  held  together  with  the  exploration  of  the  processes,  the  ongoing  processes  of  discernment 
of  the  mind  of  Christ  for  the  Church.  For  councils  play  their  part  within  a much  wider 
process  of  discernment,  proclamation  and  reception.  What  is  decided  by  a council,  after 
taking  account  of  the  mind  of  the  faithful,  has  then  to  be  received  by  the  faithful.  By 
reception  we  do  not  mean  automatic  acceptance.  Sometimes  conciliar  statements  will  not  be 
affirmed.  Ecumenical  councils  were  only  recognized  as  ecumenical  because  their  decisions 
were  received  by  the  faithful.  There  is  no  guarantee  that  a council  would  teach  without  error. 

16.  In  exploring  conciliarity  the  principle  of  subsidiarity  needs  to  be  recognized:  namely 
that  all  the  decisions  are  taken  at  an  appropriate  level  and  never  at  a "higher  level"  than  is 
strictly  necessary. 

17.  Today  the  divided  churches  already  share  in  councils  of  churches  at  local,  regional 
and  world  levels.  These  are  understood  by  us  as  a pre-conciliar  form  of  church  life.  The 
experience  together  even  now  has  ecclesial  significance.  However  we  do  not  recognize  these 
councils  as  having  the  same  ecclesial  reality  as  would  belong  to  councils  within  a visibly 
united  church  (cf.  Faith  and  Order  response  to  the  Common  Understanding  and  Vision  of  the 
WCQ. 

(iv)  A common  mission,  witnessing  to  all  people  to  the  gospel  of  God’s  grace 
and  serving  the  whole  creation 

18.  The  group  explored  the  understanding  of  mission  lying  behind  the  Canberra 
Statement.  What  is  clear  is  that  any  witness  to  the  gospel  continues  to  be  subverted  by 
Christian  divisions.  The  world  deserves  unity  in  mission.  The  mission  of  the  Church  is 
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carried  out  both  by  what  the  Church  is,  the  quality  of  its  internal  life  and  its  capacity  to  live 
the  life  of  dying  and  rising  with  Christ,  and  by  what  the  Church  does  (cf.  Discussion 
Document,  Towards  Koinonia  in  Faith,  Life  and  Witness( Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  161), 
Section  II.2,  and  Dublin  Report,  Group  3). 

19.  Mission  involves  service  ( diakonia ) extended  to  all  people  and  the  task  of  the  care  of 
creation.  Christians  are  called  to  serve  and  to  join  all  people  of  good  will  in  the  struggle  for 
the  respect  of  human  dignity,  for  peace,  and  for  the  care  of  creation,  whether  there  is  shared 
faith  or  not. 

20.  One  part  of  mission  is  evangelism/evangelisation  where  the  name  of  Christ  is 
expressedly  named  and  the  good  news  of  the  gospel  clearly  proclaimed  with  the  explicit 
intention  of  leading  others  to  conversion  and  baptism.  We  recognize  that  the  terms  "mission", 
"evangelism",  "evangelisation"  and  "dialogue"  are  often  used  in  different  ways  (cf.  Mission 
and  Evangelism:  An  Ecumenical  Affirmation). 

21.  Another  part  of  the  Church’s  mission  involves  dialogue  with  people  of  other  faiths 
or  of  none:  dialogue  which  involves  getting  to  know  the  other,  undertaking  common  tasks 
for  the  good  of  humanity.  Witness  of  faith  in  Christ  as  well  as  listening  to  the  witness  of 
other  faith  communities  is  a part  of  dialogue  and  provides  space  in  which  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
and  not  our  own  spirit,  can  act  in  leading  others  to  Christ. 

22.  Christians  are  called  to  common  mission,  common  evangelism  and  dialogue  in  order 
to  witness  credibly  to  God’s  action  of  grace  and  to  serve  humanity  and  creation.  Attention 
needs  to  be  given  to  the  relationship  between  common  mission  and  the  other  dimensions  of 
koinonia. 

(v)  Diversity  in  unity 

23.  The  Canberra  Statement  points  to  the  bonds  or  dimensions  that  belong  to  a life  of 
communion.  It  goes  on  to  affirm  the  fact  that  diversity  and  unity  belong  together  within  a life 
of  koinonia.  In  communion  there  will  be,  for  example,  legitimate  diversities  in  the  expression 
of  faith,  in  liturgical  forms,  in  theological  positions,  and  in  action.  There  are,  and  always 
will  be,  times  when  the  communion  in  faith  or  sacraments  or  ministry  or  action  is  threatened 
and  the  limits  to  tolerable  diversity  are  broken.  This  is  why  a conciliar  life  is  necessary  in 
order  to  face  together  threats  to  the  bonds  of  unity. 

24.  The  place  of  cultural  diversity  is  one  essential  form  of  diversity  as  the  gospel  is  lived 
out  in  the  languages,  symbols  and  images  of  a particular  time  and  place.  Culture  can  be  both 
a carrier  and  a definition  of  the  Gospel.  Nevertheless,  there  has  necessarily  to  be  ways  of 
recognizing  that  the  same  gospel  has  been  celebrated.  The  incarnation  itself  belongs  to  a 
particular  time  and  to  a particular  place.  There  is  in  a sense  a scandal  of  particularity  bound 
up  with  an  incamational  religion.  The  unity  of  the  Church  depends  on  being  able  to 
recognize  that  the  same  gospel  story  is  passed  on  within  the  different  cultures.  The  gospel 
must  be  allowed  both  to  judge  and  to  affirm  a culture.  There  is  a problem,  however,  when 
one  culture  seeks  to  capture  the  gospel  and  claims  to  be  the  one  and  only  authentic  way  of 
celebrating  the  gospel  story  and  seeks  therefore  to  impose  its  way  on  others.  Equally,  there 
is  a problem  when  one  culture  finds  it  impossible  to  discern  the  gospel,  as  it  itself  proclaims 
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it,  in  another  cultural  expression.  There  have  been,  and  still  are,  times  when  the  gospel  has 
been  so  identified  with  a particular  cultural,  national  and  ethnic  identity  that  conflicts  between 
peoples  have  been  exacerbated  by  the  particular  combination  of  religion  with  these  aspects 
of  identity  (e.g.  Ireland,  former  Yugoslavia,  of  work  on  ethnicity  and  nationalism). 

25.  The  communion  of  the  Church  demands  the  constant  interplay  of  cultural  expressions 
of  the  gospel  if  the  riches  of  the  gospel  are  to  be  appreciated  for  the  whole  people  of  God. 
Much  more  work  needs  to  be  done  on  the  diversity  of  cultures  (cf.  the  work  of  Unit  II  on 
Gospel  and  Culture,  and  Faith  and  Order  work  on  Hermeneutics).  How  across  cultures  can 
we  recognize  the  "nerve  centre"  of  that  which  makes  us  authentic  and  apostolic?  In  a world 
in  which  each  place  is  fast  becoming  multicultural,  the  question  of  the  admixture  of  cultural 
expressions  of  the  one  gospel  in  a single  place  can  provide  for  a rich  experience  of  unity  held 
in  diversity.  However,  different  models  of  responding  to  the  different  expressions  of  cultural 
diversity  in  one  place  are  still  emerging:  e.g.  the  melting  pot  model,  the  multicultural  model, 
etc. 

26.  The  group  was  divided  on  whether  and  how  far  denominational  differences  have  a 
part  to  play  in  the  understanding  of  the  visible  unity  we  seek.  For  some  the  preservation  of 
denominational  identity,  at  least  in  the  foreseeable  future,  and  even  within  a life  of  koinonia, 
is  necessary  for  the  safeguarding  of  particular  theological  emphases  in  the  proclamation  of 
the  one  gospel.  Lutherans,  for  example,  see  as  one  of  their  gifts  that  of  bearing  witness  to 
the  centrality  and  critical  function  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  through  grace,  and 
of  keeping  the  whole  people  of  God  centred  around  this  faith.  Members  of  other 
denominations,  however,  in  the  group  tended  to  understand  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church 
beyond  their  own  identity  - a unity  in  which  the  riches  of  their  tradition  would  be  given  up 
into  the  witness  and  experience  of  the  common  faith  and  life.  For  some,  therefore,  the  model 
of  reconciled  diversity  remains  a compelling  one.  There  is  fear  of  a model  of  merger  in 
which  distinctiveness  is  lost.  However,  all  agreed  that  we  may  need  to  distinguish  between 
a pen-ultimate  vision  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  in  which  denominational  identities  remain 
and  a further  stage  of  unity.  What  is  clear  is  that  each  Church  is  called  to  take  now  the 
appropriate  steps  that  it  can  take  on  path  towards  fuller  visible  unity. 

27.  For  some  the  model  of  unity  was  best  expressed  as  a single  life  holding  together  that 
which  is  truly  catholic,  truly  evangelical  and  truly  reformed.  To  those  who  want  to  affirm 
denominational  differences  it  has  to  be  asked  whether  they  take  seriously  enough  the  vocation 
to  be  the  all  in  one  place,  the  local  Church,  to  be  witnessing  in  that  place.  To  those  who 
want  to  go  beyond  denominational  differences  they  need  to  ask  whether  they  take  seriously 
the  significance  of  the  particular  witness  of  the  denominational  traditions. 

28.  It  is  impossible  to  map  out  now  the  precise  shape  that  visible  unity  will  take.  It  may 
be  that  for  the  future  different  models  will  be  followed  in  different  localities  even  by  some 
world  communions.  An  exploration  of  the  different  models  of  unity  needs  to  continue.  It  may 
be  that  this  pattern  of  the  different  orders  held  within  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  each  with 
its  own  distinctive  ethos  and  witness,  may  provide  significant  insights  for  understanding  the 
unity  we  seek. 

29.  What  the  Canberra  Statement  does  is  to  set  out  in  the  central  section  a list  of  those 
things  which  belong  to  the  communion  of  the  Church.  There  is,  however,  an  ambiguity 
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running  through  these  paragraphs  about  whether  the  visible  unity  (or  the  full  communion  as 
it  is  sometimes  called  - in  the  Canberra  Statement  the  two  terms  appear  to  be  used 
interchangeably)  is  understood  as  reached  when  local  churches  are  bonded  together  by  a 
single  faith,  sacramental  life,  ministry  and  mission  or,  on  the  other  hand,  when  churches  (in 
the  sense  of  denominations)  are  brought  into  communion.  The  Statement,  as  it  stands,  is 
capable  of  the  two  interpretations  and  has  been  used  in  both  ways. 

30.  The  problem  any  attempt  of  portraying  visible  unity  encounters  is  the  discrepancy 
between  describing  the  "ideal"  and  the  "actual".  A further  difficulty  is  whether  a statement 
of  visible  unity  is  intended  to  be  a pen-ultimate  statement  and  therefore  provisional,  or 
whether  there  is  something  lying  beyond  it.  Full  communion  is  in  one  sense  an  eschatological 
reality  for  the  destination  of  our  journey.  Sin  prevents,  and  will  always  prevent,  the  reaching 
of  full  communion  in  this  life.  Communion  is  however  also  the  gift  that  God  gives  us  out  of 
the  future  coming  to  us  in  the  present.  The  eschatological  reality  already  in  our  midst.  To 
talk  of  full  communion  as  the  unity  we  seek  is  therefore  difficult  for  some.  The  goal  is  more 
easily  spoken  of  for  them  as  the  realisation  step  by  step  of  full  visible  unity.  Gradually, 
churches  as  they  ask  for  repentance  and  conversion,  experience  the  gift  of  richer  and  more 
complete  expression  of  unity. 

(vi)  The  goal  of  the  search  for  full  communion  is  realized  when  all  the 

churches  are  able  to  recognize  in  one  another  the  one,  catholic,  holy  and 
apostolic  Church  in  its  fullness. 

31.  The  sentence  in  the  Canberra  Statement 

The  goal  of  the  search  for  full  communion  is  realized  when  all  the  churches  are  able 
to  recognize  in  one  another  the  one,  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic  Church  in  its  fullness 

would  better  stand  at  the  end  of  Section  B.  It  needs  fuller  comment  in  relation  to  the 
holiness,  catholicity  and  apostolicity  of  the  Church. 


C.  Challenges  to  the  churches:  where  are  we,  where  are  we  going? 

(paras  3.1  - 3.2) 

3. 1 Many  things  have  been  done  and  many  remain  to  be  done  on  the  way  towards 
the  realization  of  full  communion.  Churches  have  reached  agreements  in  bilateral  and 
multilateral  dialogues  which  are  already  bearing  fruit,  renewing  their  liturgical  and 
spiritual  life  and  their  theology.  In  taking  specific  steps  together  the  churches  express 
and  encourage  the  enrichment  and  renewal  of  Christian  life,  as  they  learn  from  one 
another,  work  together  for  justice  and  peace  and  care  together  for  God’s  creation. 

3.2  The  challenge  at  this  moment  in  the  ecumenical  movement  as  a reconciling 
and  renewing  moment  towards  full  visible  unity  for  the  Seventh  Assembly  of  the 
WCC  to  call  all  churches: 

to  recognize  each  other’s  baptism  on  the  basis  of  the  BEM  document; 
to  move  towards  the  recognition  of  the  apostolic  faith  as  expressed  through  the 
Nicene-Constantinopolitan  Creed  in  the  life  and  witness  of  one  another; 
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on  the  basis  of  convergence  in  faith  in  baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry  to 
consider,  wherever  appropriate,  forms  of  eucharistic  hospitality;  we  gladly 
acknowledge  that  some  who  do  not  observe  these  rites  share  in  the  spiritual 
experience  of  life  in  Christ; 
to  move  towards  a mutual  recognition  of  ministries; 

to  endeavour  in  word  and  deed  to  give  common  witness  to  the  gospel  as  a 
whole; 

to  recommit  themselves  to  work  for  justice,  peace  and  the  integrity  of 
creation,  linking  more  closely  the  search  for  sacramental  communion  of  the 
Church  with  the  struggles  for  justice  and  peace; 

to  help  parishes  and  communities  express  in  appropriate  ways  locally  the 
degree  of  communion  that  already  exists. 

32.  The  Canberra  Statement  sets  out  a number  of  challenges  to  the  churches,  urging  them 
to  take  specific  steps  on  the  basis  of  the  fruits  of  bilateral  and  multilateral  theological 
agreements.  The  implication  of  the  Canberra  Statement  is  that  for  some  churches  it  is  already 
possible  to  take  further  steps  together.  Since  Canberra  we  have  noticed  the  following 
movements  in  closer  relations: 

the  process  towards  visible  unity  and  mutual  recognition  of  the  Eastern  and  Oriental 
Orthodox  Churches 

the  increasing  number  of  cooperating  parishes  in  New  Zealand,  local  ecumenical 
partnerships  in  England  and  shared  ministries  in  Canada 

the  coming  into  being  of  the  United  Church  in  Jamaica  and  the  United  Reformed 
Church  in  South  Africa 

the  increasing  number  of  signatory  churches  to  the  Leuenberg  Agreement 

the  Meissen  Agreement  between  the  Evangelical  Church  of  Germany  (Reformed, 

Lutheran  and  United  churches)  and  the  Church  of  England 

the  Proposed  Concordat  between  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  America  and 
the  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States  of  America 

the  Porvoo  Agreement  between  the  British  and  Irish  Anglican  churches  and  the 
Nordic  and  Baltic  Lutheran  churches 

the  proposal  for  lifting  the  condemnations  between  the  Lutheran  Church  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church 

the  broadening  membership  of  some  national  councils  of  churches  to  include  Roman 
Catholic  and  Pentecostal  churches,  e.g.  Australia,  Britian  and  Ireland 
the  proposal  in  the  United  States  of  America  of  the  Council  on  Church  Unity  (COCU) 
the  Church  Unity  Commission’s  work  in  South  Africa 

the  examples  of  where  churches  act  together  or  speak  together  in  the  name  of  justice 
and  peace,  e.g.  public  statements  made  together  through  the  agency  of  the  WCC,  the 
CEC  Assembly  at  Graz  in  1997  bringing  together  the  Protestant,  Lutheran,  Orthodox, 
Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic  churches  in  Europe  (more  examples  to  be  added) 

33.  All  of  these  are  examples  of  churches  drawing  closer  to  one  another.  This  has  enabled 
them  to  recognize  and  experience  a growing  degree  of  visible  koinonia.  "This  is  indeed  the 
fruit  of  the  active  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  midst  of  all  who  believe  in  Christ  Jesus 
and  who  struggle  for  unity  now."  (Canberra  Statement.  1.2) 
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34.  The  challenges  set  out  in  1991  still  remain.  Every  church  needs  to  ask  what  steps  it 
should  take  now  to  keep  the  momentum  going  around  the  list  of  issues  in  the  Canberra 
Statement.  For  example: 

the  recognition  of  each  other’s  baptism  on  the  basis  of  the  theological  convergences 
of  BEM 

the  move  towards  the  recognition  of  the  apostolic  faith  as  expressed  through  the 
Nicene-Constantinopolitan  Creed  in  the  life  and  witness  of  one  another  (cf.  Apostolic 
Faith  Study  Guide) 

on  the  basis  of  convergence  in  faith,  baptism,  eucharist,  and  ministry  to  consider, 
wherever  appropriate,  forms  of  eucharistic  hospitality:  we  gladly  acknowledge  that 
some  who  do  not  observe  these  rites  share  in  the  spiritual  experience  of  the  life  in 
Christ.  In  some  traditions  it  is  already  possible  to  move  beyond  eucharistic 
hospitality. 

to  move  towards  a mutual  recognition  of  ministries 

to  endeavour  in  word  and  deed  to  give  common  witness  to  the  Gospel  as  a whole. 
The  celebration  of  the  Millennium  will  provide  the  churches  at  local,  regional  and 
world  level  to  witness  to  their  common  faith  in  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ 
to  renew  the  commitment  to  work  for  justice,  peace  and  the  integrity  of  creation, 
linking  more  closely  the  search  for  sacramental  communion  of  the  Church  with  the 
struggles  for  justice  and  peace,  e.g.  conferences  on  ecology  called  by  the  Jamaican 
Council  of  Churches 

to  help  parishes  and  communities  express  in  appropriate  ways  locally  the  degree  of 
communion  that  already  exists. 

35.  This  final  challenge  is  particularly  important  for  it  reminds  us  that  koinonia  is  to  be 
expressed  in  the  local  congregations,  parishes,  and  communities  (communities  in  a 
geographical  region  as  well  as  communities  brought  together  around  a common  task  or 
commitment,  e.g.  Iona  and  Corymeela  or  one  of  the  religious  orders).  Such  communities, 
however,  will  necessarily  be  constrained  in  developing  a life  of  communion  by  its  particular 
relation  with  the  confessional  world  body.  Experience  of  growth  together  in  the  local  place 
may  lead  to  challenges  to  church  law. 

36.  The  following  list  is  offered  as  an  encouragement  to  local  Christians  to  shared  action 
and  witness.  The  list  is  intended  to  be  rather  illustrative  than  descriptive: 

Churches  might  become  communities  of  intercession,  identifying  with  each  other’s 
situation,  including  the  possibility  of  praying  with  other  churches  in  the  same  local 
place  or  with  churches  in  twinning  and  other  arrangements. 

At  congregational  level  opportunities  might  be  found  to  provide  an  appreciation  of  the 
other  traditions  - sharing  the  treasures  to  which  each  tradition  witnesses  (e.g.  short 
courses  on  ecumenism,  Living  Room  Dialogues  USA). 

Congregations  in  one  community  might  respond  together  to  situations  and  places  of 
human  need:  in  relation  to  the  locality  (e.g.  homelessness)  or  in  relation  to  world 
tragedy  (e.g.  flood  damage). 

Representatives  of  churches  might  attend  the  feasts  of  other  traditions  (e.g.  baptisms, 
confirmations,  ordinations). 
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Occasional  attendance  at  the  worship  of  other  traditions  provides  an  occasion  for 
discovering  the  hymnody  and  the  liturgy  of  other  traditions.  This  attendance  at  each 
other’s  feasts  would  be  strengthened  if  invitations  were  also  extended  to  attend  each 
other’s  decision-making  bodies. 

Exchanges  should  be  encouraged  in  the  field  of  theological  education,  e.g. 
programme  staff,  faculty  staff,  theological  students.  Wherever  possible  theological 
education  should  be  undertaken  jointly. 

Encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  arrangement  of  twinning  arrangements  with 
churches  of  different  traditions  who  might  share  resources  both  human  and 
humanitarian. 

The  sharing  of  each  other’s  memories  by  the  inclusion  in  worship  and  prayer  life  the 
remembrance  of  men  and  women  who  have  plyed  a significant  part  in  the  life  and 
witness  of  other  traditions.  In  our  different  traditions  we  use  a variety  of  language  to 
celebrate  the  work  and  witness  of  these  men  and  women. 

Encouragement  should  be  given  to  celebrate  the  faith  together  in  a locality  by  drawing 
together  in  the  arts  and  drama.  Such  a shared  initiative  would  be  a way  of  inviting 
others  to  celebrate  the  faith  with  us. 

The  churches  might  provide  together  resources  for  social  and  ethical  discussions  in 
the  community  as  and  when  important  social  and  ethical  issues  arise. 

Common  strategies  could  be  developed  in  relating  together  to  the  media. 

37.  A further  important  challenge  to  all  our  churches  might  be  to  ask  whether,  or  how 
far,  each  church  could  affirm  the  portrait  of  visible  unity  set  out  in  section  B of  the  above, 
in  order  to  see  what  concrete  steps  might  be  taken  now  on  the  way  towards  visible  unity. 


D.  Doxology  (para.  4.1) 

4. 1 The  Holy  Spirit  as  the  promoter  of  koinonia  (2  Cor.  13:13)  gives  to  those  who 
are  still  divided  the  thirst  and  hunger  for  full  communion.  We  remain  restless  until 
we  grow  together  according  to  the  wish  and  prayer  of  Christ  that  those  who  believe 
in  him  may  be  one  (John  17:21).  In  the  process  of  praying,  working  and  struggling 
for  unity,  the  Holy  Spirit  comforts  us  in  pain,  disturbs  us  when  we  are  satisfied  to 
remain  in  our  division,  leads  us  to  repentance  and  grants  us  joy  when  our  communion 
flourishes. 


Consultation  on  Ecclesiology 
Annecy,  France,  22-29  September  1995 

PRELIMINARY  DECISIONS  ON  THE  ECCLESIOLOGY  STUDY 


1.  The  group  decided  to  follow  the  Canberra  Statement  as  a model  and  to  use  both 
material  produced  in  Dublin  and  Barbados  to  integrate  at  the  appropriate  places. 

2.  The  group  agreed  that  what  the  ecclesiology  study  should  aim  at  is  producing  a text 
which  follows  the  outline  of  the  Canberra  Statement  and  seeks  to  set  out  what  convergences 
can  be  agreed  on  the  nature  of  koinonia  in  the  opening  section;  what  can  be  agreed  about  the 
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interlocking  life  of  visible  communion  in  the  middle  section;  and  a suggestion  of  what  steps 
might  be  taken  en  route  to  that  life  of  visible  communion.  As  in  the  BEM  text,  in 
commentary  form,  areas  would  be  indicated  where  further  convergence  is  needed  on 
outstanding  issues,  e.g.  episkopt  and  episcopacy;  apostolicity  and  succession;  the  ministry 
of  oversight  exercised  in  personal  and  communal  ways  and  the  ministry  of  primacy. 

3.  The  group  agreed  that  we  should  have  something  ready  to  say  to  the  Harare  Assembly 
of  the  World  Council.  However,  it  should  be  quite  clear  that  this  is  not  a final  statement  on 
the  understanding  of  the  nature  and  the  purpose  of  the  Church.  As  we  grow  together  we  learn 
further  insights  about  a life  of  visible  unity  and  these  will  inform  continuing  work  on 
ecclesiology. 

4.  The  group  agreed  that  in  order  to  accomplish  the  work  it  is  necessary  to  identify  a 
small  core  group  to  nurture  the  work  from  now  to  Harare.  This  does  not  mean  that  all  the 
substantive  work  would  need  to  be  done  by  the  small  group  but  rather  that  the  small  group 
would  be  responsible  for  integrating  material  into  the  draft  document.  So,  for  example,  small 
consultations  might  be  held  on  apostolicity  and  succession  or  authority  and  primacy  which 
would  draw  upon  already  existing  materials.  The  insights  of  the  consultations  would  be 
woven  into  the  text.  In  a similar  way  the  work  done  on  ecclesiology  and  ethics,  on  worship 
and  spirituality,  gospel  and  culture,  should  be  reviewed  by  the  core  group  and  integrated, 
wherever  possible,  into  the  work. 

5.  The  core  group  will  need  to  discuss  the  pace  and  the  task  of  regional  consultations 
in  relation  to  the  text  and  also  whether  the  text  in  any  draft  form  needs  at  any  stage  to  be 
sent  to  the  churches,  as  the  Accra  text  was  sent  to  the  churches,  for  their  response  and 
reflection.  And,  if  so,  when  might  be  the  appropriate  time. 

6.  The  group  affirmed  the  following  outline  of  work: 

(i)  The  preliminary  outline  text  drafted  at  Annecy  to  be  sent  to  members  of  the  Standing 
Commission,  together  with  the  introductions  given  at  the  meeting  by  Mary  Tanner 
and  Alan  Falconer. 

(ii)  The  outline  text  and  the  draft  programme  of  work  to  be  presented  to  the  Standing 
Commission  in  Bangkok,  January  1996.  The  discussion  at  the  Standing  Commission 
to  be  recorded  in  the  form  of  an  Aide-Memoire  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  next 
draft  of  the  text. 

(iii)  During  the  Standing  Commission  the  core  group  should  need  to  identify  specific 
pieces  of  preparatory  work  to  be  done  for  the  March  meeting,  e.g.: 

work  on  "laos”  to  be  undertaken  with  Unit  I Inclusive  Community  stream 
(Barbara  Schwahn) 

one  member  to  be  responsible  for  reading  the  texts  of  Costly  Unity  and  Costly 
Commitment  to  see  the  implications  for  the  Ecclesiology  text  (Tom  Best) 
one  member  to  read  the  response  to  the  responses  of  BEM  to  see  the 
implications  of  the  ecclesiology  text  on  the  nature  of  sacrament/ sacramentality 
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one  member  to  read  the  Santiago  Section  Reports  to  see  the  implications  for 
the  ecclesiology  text 

one  member  (perhaps  Alan  Falconer)  to  provide  a short  draft  text  on  koinonia 
one  member  to  read  Episcope  - Episcopacy  to  see  the  implications  for  the 
study 

work  with  Unit  IV  on  diakonia 

one  member  to  consider  the  implications  of  the  Common  Understanding  and 
Vision  response  text  for  the  ecclesiology  text 

one  person  to  explore  the  relation  between  Gospel  and  Culture  in  consultation 
with  the  work  being  done  in  Unit  II  and  existing  work  in  the  Faith  and  Order 
archives  (Peter  Bouteneff) 

one  person  to  read  the  collation  of  responses  to  BEM  in  Vol.  ??  Churches 
Respond  to  BEM  to  see  the  implications  of  what  future  work  needs  to  be  done 
to  realize  common  recognition. 

(iv)  The  core  group  to  meet  29  February  (arrival)  - 6 March  (departure)  1996  in  London 
to  produce  a further  development  of  the  text  in  the  light  of  the  discussion  in  the 
Standing  Commission  and  the  work  called  for. 

(v)  The  text  to  be  presented  to  the  Plenary  Commission  in  Moshi,  August  1996,  for  its 
affirmation  of  direction.  The  draft  text  to  be  discussed  by  all  members  of  the  Plenary 
Commission  in  groups.  The  discussion  to  be  recorded  and  act  as  commentary  for 
future  development  of  the  text. 

(vi)  A small  consultation  to  be  held  before  November  1996. 

(vii)  The  core  group  to  meet  30  November  - 6 December  1996  to  develop  the  text  in  the 
light  of  the  Plenary  Commission’s  comments  and  directions. 

(viii)  Before  the  Harare  Assembly  we  envisage  at  least  two  further  meetings  of  the  Standing 
Commission  and  a number  of  meetings  of  the  Core  Group  and  consultations  where 
necessary. 
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APPENDIX  V 

A COMMON  DATE  FOR  THE  CELEBRATION  OF  EASTER 

- History,  reflections,  proposals  - 

(Dagmar  Heller) 


1.  The  history  of  the  question  and  the  actual  situation: 

The  question  of  celebrating  Easter  on  a common  date  among  all  Christians  arises  today  most 
acutely  in  regions  where  Christians  of  different  denominations  - especially  of  Eastern  and 
Western  churches  -live  closely  together.  The  Standing  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  at  its 
meeting  in  Aleppo  1995  heard  a very  clear  demand  from  the  Christians  in  the  Middle  East 
for  a common  celebration  of  Easter.  This  arose  not  only  from  practical  concerns  but  also 
from  a minority  situation  where  it  is  important  to  give  a credible  witness  to  the  surrounding 
world. 

It  has  also  to  be  considered  that  globally  our  society  is  changing  and  that  the  mobility  of 
people  has  already  changed  at  least  the  big  cities  into  multicultural  societies.  The  need  for 
the  common  celebration  of  the  Christian  feasts,  and  Easter  as  the  most  important  of  them, 
might  be  felt  in  a still  stronger  way  in  the  future. 

The  discussion  about  the  date  of  Easter  goes  back  to  the  early  Church.  The  Council  of  Nicea 
in  325  decided  that  Easter  should  be  celebrated  on  the  first  Sunday  after  the  full  moon 
following  the  spring  equinox.  This  was  an  attempt  both  to  be  independent  on  the  Jewish 
calculation  of  the  Passover1  and  to  unite  the  churches  in  the  celebration  of  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ  after  spring  equinox.2  But  in  fact  after  Nicea  differences  still  remained, 
because  there  were  different  ways  of  calculating  the  equinox  and  obviously  Nicea  had  not 
discussed  the  mechanics  for  determining  the  Easter  date.3 


1 The  calculation  for  the  Jewish  Passover  which  was  originally  the  first  full  moon  after  spring  equinox,  was 
changed  in  the  3rd  century  to  a cyclical  fixation  of  the  moon  phases.  According  to  this  it  could  happen  that 
Passover  was  celebrated  twice  a year.  This  was  one  of  the  criticisms  from  the  Christian  side  and  the  reason  at 
Nicea  to  look  for  a calculation  independent  from  the  (new)  Jewish  Passover  calculation  but  linked  to  the 
Passover  as  it  was  celebrated  at  Jesus’  time.  See  also  Anscar  J.  Chupungco,  OSB,  "Shaping  the  Easter  Feast", 
The  Pastoral  Press,  Washington  DC,  1992,  p.  47-49.  See  also:  Pierre  L’Huillier,  Les  decisions  du  Concile  de 
Nic6e  sur  la  celebration  commune  de  Paques  et  leur  signification  actuelle,  in:  Messager  de  l’Exarchat  du 
Patriarche  Russe  en  Europe  Occidentale,  Nos.  93-96,  1976. 

2 A substantial  analysis  and  discussion  of  the  decisions  of  Nicea  can  be  found  in  the  thesis  for  a master’s  degree 
(Magisterarbeit)  of  Thomas  Kratzert,  with  the  title:  "Die  Diskussion  um  einen  gemeinsamen  Ostertermin.  Die 
orthodoxe  Kirche  und  die  Okumene",  Bochum  1988,  not  published,  copy  available  at  the  Faith  and  Order 
Secretariat. 


3  Cf.  Anscar  Chupungco,  op.cit.,  p.  43-50. 
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The  modem  problem  arose  with  the  calendar  reform  in  the  16th  century:  Not  all  the  churches 
adopted  the  Gregorian  calendar  immediately  and  especially  among  the  Orthodox  churches  the 
change  created  major  problems  and  schisms.  The  situation  in  the  Orthodox  world  today  is 
characterized  by  a wide  variety:  There  are  on  the  one  hand  the  churches  which  have  kept 
entirely  the  Julian  calendar.  Another  group  of  churches  have  adopted  the  ’Revised  Julian’ 
calendar4,  which  was  decided  in  1923  by  the  inter-Orthodox  Conference  at  Constantinople 
and  which  corresponds  to  the  Gregorian  calendar,  with  some  adjustments  for  greater 
astronomical  accuracy.5  But  for  the  calculation  of  the  paschal  date  they  retained  the  Julian 
calendar  as  it  assures  that  Easter  will  always  fall  after  Passover.  A third  group  are  the 
Orthodox  churches  in  countries  with  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant  majority.  They  use  the 
Gregorian  calendar6.  But  for  the  celebration  of  Easter  it  is  only  the  Finnish  Orthodox  Church 
which  follows  the  Western  date. 

It  has  to  be  noted  that  the  Julian  calendar  differs  from  the  Gregorian  now  by  13  days  (in  the 
year  2100  it  will  be  14  days).7 

In  our  century  the  discussion  started  from  different  points  of  view:  There  was  an  intra- 
Orthodox  discussion,  initiated  by  a circular  letter  of  Patriarch  Joachim  III  of  Constantinople 
to  the  heads  of  the  Orthodox  churches  in  1902,  whose  aim  was  to  have  more  unity  among 
Christians.  The  question  was  then  put  to  the  whole  Christian  world  in  the  Encyclical  of  the 
Ecumenical  Patriarch  of  1920.  In  1923  the  calendar  question  became  crucial  in  the  Orthodox 
Church  in  Greece,  because  the  Greek  parliament  introduced  the  Gregorian  calendar  which 
led  to  a conflict  between  church  and  state.  A pan-Orthodox  congress  in  May  1923  in 
Constantinople  was  called  together  not  least  because  of  this  problem.  At  that  meeting  it  was 
decided  to  correct  the  Julian  calendar  as  mentioned  above.8  The  adoption  of  this  calendar 
led  to  a schism  in  the  Greek  Church  and  similarly  in  Romania  and  other  countries. 

At  the  same  time  a calendar  discussion  started  from  a secular  point  of  view.  Especially  for 
business  and  for  traffic  it  was  felt  that  it  would  be  much  easier  to  have  a simpler  and  more 
rational  reckoning  of  calendar-time.  In  1909  the  "Handwerk-  und  Gewerbetag"  in  Germany 


4  Also  called  the  ’Melitian’  or  ’New  Orthodox’  calendar. 


5 See  Thomas  Kratzert,  op.  cit.,  p.  16f. 

One  difference  is  that  this  calendar  has  fewer  leap  years,  so  that  it  is  more  exact  in  astronomical  terms  than  the 
Gregorian  one.  The  Julian  calendar  is  11  min  14  sec  longer  than  the  astronomical  sun  year.  This  means  there 
will  be  a difference  of  1 day  after  only  128  years.  The  Gregorian  calendar  is  4 min  and  7 sec  longer  than  the 
sun  year,  which  means  that  there  will  be  a difference  of  1 day  in  3600  years.  The  revised  Julian  calendar  is  1 
min  and  7 sec  longer  than  the  sun  year  so  that  there  will  be  a difference  of  1 day  in  about  45000  years.  Another 
difference  of  the  revised  Julian  with  the  Gregorian  calendar  is  that  the  date  of  Easter  is  calculated  according 
to  the  local  time  at  Jerusalem  and  not  at  Greenwich. 

6 See  Synodica  V,  p.  20-22. 


7  See  Georges  Contopoulos,  'The  Date  of  Easter",  Synodica  V,  p.  53-56,  p.  54. 


8  See  also  footnote  No.5. 
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asked  the  German  parliament  to  take  an  international  initiative  to  fix  the  date  of  Easter 
between  4 and  11  April.* 2 3 * * * * * 9  In  1928  the  British  Parliament  passed  the  so-called  Easter  Act  that 
says  that  Easter  should  be  fixed  on  the  Sunday  following  the  second  Saturday  in  April.10 
But  the  Act  would  only  be  implemented  when  the  Government  had  the  united  agreement  of 
the  Christian  churches.  In  1923  already  the  League  of  Nations  had  taken  up  the  question  and 
transferred  it  to  the  "Advisory  and  Technical  Commission  for  Communication  and  Transit". 
They  discussed  the  question  whether  or  not  to  introduce  a new  worldwide  calendar  and  there 
were  proposals  to  divide  the  year  into  months  of  equal  length  and  to  have  one  (or  two)  days 
outside  the  rhythm  of  the  seven-day  weeks  in  order  to  balance  the  missing  time.  For  the  date 
of  Easter  the  proposal  was  the  same  as  the  British  one,  namely  to  take  the  first  Sunday 
following  the  second  Saturday  in  April.  But  also  here  it  was  clear  that  the  churches  had  to 
be  included  in  the  discussion  and  they  were  asked  for  their  opinions.  For  the  Protestant  side 
the  question  was  addressed  to  the  Universal  Christian  Council  for  Life  and  Work  which  made 
an  enquiry,  the  result  of  which  was  that  most  of  the  churches  agreed  on  a fixed  date  of 
Easter.11 

The  answer  of  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  was  open  to  a fixed  date  of  Easter,  provided  that 
it  was  fixed  on  a Sunday  and  that  all  Christian  churches  would  agree  on  this.12  Rome 


9 See  Ernst  Przybyllok,  "Unser  Kalender  in  Vergangenheit  und  Zukunft",  in:  Morgenl.  22,  Leipzig  1930,  S. 
56. 

10  See  "The  British  Easter  Bill",  Copy  in  the  Archives  of  the  WCC,  Doc  4 in  Box  I,  Faith  and  Order,  Easter 
Date  Question. 

The  explanation  for  this  proposal  is  that,  if  Easter  were  fixed  on  the  second  Sunday  in  April,  it  might  fall  on 
April  8 in  which  case  the  festival  of  the  Annunciation  and  Passion  Sunday  would  fall  on  the  same  day.  In  order 
to  avoid  this,  the  formula  of  the  Sunday  following  the  second  Saturday  of  April  for  the  date  of  Easter  is 
proposed.  See  Lukas  Vischer,  A Common  Date  for  Easter?  Notes  on  the  Efforts  in  the  Ecumenical  Movement, 
in:  Synodica  TV,  Chamb£sy  1980,  p.  56-64,  p.  57. 

11  The  following  was  communicated  to  the  League  of  Nations: 

"1.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  churches  agree  that  objections  of  a fundamental  nature  to  a stabilisation 
of  Easter  cannot  be  raised. 

2.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  churches  make  their  agreement  to  stabilisation  of  Easter  dependent  on 
the  fact  that  a general  agreement  between  the  Christian  Churches  on  this  question  can  be  reached. 

3.  To  the  proposal  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  fix  Easter  on  the  Sunday  following  the  second  Saturday  in 

April,  the  vast  majority  of  the  Churches  do  not  raise  any  objections,  while  a very  considerable  proportion  of 

them  definitely  express  agreement...",  in:  "Stabilisation  of  movable  Feasts".  Summary  of  Replies  from 

Religious  Authorities  to  the  Letter  from  the  Secretary-General  of  the  League  of  Nations  communicating  the  Act 

regarding  the  economic  and  social  Aspects  of  fixing  movable  Feasts,  League  of  Nations,  Organisation  for 

Communications  and  Transit,  p.  7.  Copy  in  the  Archives  of  the  WCC,  Doc  5 in  Box  I,  Faith  and  Order,  Easter 

Date  Question. 

12  See  the  answer  of  the  Pan-Orthodox  Congress  in:  "League  of  Nations,  Report  on  the  Reform  of  the  Calendar 
submitted  to  the  advisory  and  technical  Committee  for  Communications  and  Transit  of  the  League  of  Nations 
by  the  Special  Committee  of  Enquiry  into  the  Reform  of  the  Calendar,  1926",  Archives  of  the  WCC,  Doc  I 
in  Box  I,  Faith  and  Order,  Easter  Date  Question. 

The  interesting  passages  in  this  document  say  the  following: 

"(1)  ...that  the  Orthodox  Church  is  prepared  to  accept  the  introduction  of  a new  calendar,  provided  always  that 
all  the  other  Christian  Churches  also  accept  it... 
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answered  in  a letter  from  1924  that  only  an  ecumenical  council  would  be  able  to  solve  this 
question.  Again  in  1932  Rome  gave  a definitely  negative  answer,  because  it  considered  the 
question  as  "a  pre-eminently  religious  question  which  falls  within  the  competence  of  the  Holy 
See  and  that,  for  reasons  of  higher  spiritual  concern,  the  Holy  See  cannot  contemplate  a 
change  in  this  matter.2 3 * * * * * * * * * 13 

The  UN  initiative  then  failed  definitely  in  1955  after  the  USA  had  refused  the  idea  of  a new 
calendar,  because  they  felt  there  was  too  great  an  opposition  among  its  citizens  based  on 
religious  grounds.14 

The  situation  changed  after  the  Second  Vatican  Council  which  said  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  would  agree  with  a common  mobile  or  fixed  date  if  all  the  churches  could  find  a 
common  solution15.  The  WCC  took  up  the  question  again  and  made  a new  enquiry  among 
its  member  churches  (1965-67). 16  The  result  was  that  all  the  churches  were  willing  to  have 
a common  date  for  the  celebration  of  Easter.  But  while  the  Western  churches  in  their 
majority  voted  for  a fixed  date,  the  Orthodox  churches  preferred  a common  mobile  date 
according  to  the  rule  of  Nicea. 17 


(2)  The  Orthodox  Church,  although  it  would  prefer  a calendar  preserving  the  continuity  of  the  week,  is  not 
bound  to  this  view  should  the  other  Churches  agree  to  a new  calendar  entailing  the  interruption  of  the  continuity 
of  the  week; 

(3)  If  all  the  Christian  Churches  are  in  agreement,  the  Orthodox  Church  is  prepared  to  pronounce  in  favour 

of  the  fixing  of  Easter,  provided  always  that  it  is  fixed  on  a Sunday..." 


13  See  "Summary  of  Replies  from  religious  authorities  to  the  letter  from  the  Secretary-General  of  the  League 

of  Nations  communicating  the  Act  regarding  the  economic  and  social  aspects  of  fixing  movable  feasts,  League 

of  Nations,  Organisation  for  communications  and  Transit,  Stabilisation  of  movable  feasts",  Archives  of  the 

WCC,  Doc  5 in  Box  I,  Faith  and  Order,  Easter  Date  Question. 

14  See  "The  Department  of  State  Bulletin",  April  11,  1955,  p.  629.  Archives  of  the  WCC,  Doc  No  7 in 

Envelope  III,  Archive  Box  I,  Faith  and  Order,  Easter  Date  Question. 

15  Constitution  on  the  Sacred  Liturgy,  Appendix. 

This  says  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  does  not  oppose  "the  fixing  of  Easter  on  a certain  Sunday  in  the 

Gregorian  calendar",  if  "all  those  concerned  are  in  agreement,  especially  the  brethren  separated  from  the 

fellowship  with  the  Apostolic  See. " 

16  The  questions  the  churches  were  asked  can  be  found  in  the  Archives  of  the  WCC  in  Box  IV,  Faith  and  Order, 

Easter  Date  Question. 

17  See  Lukas  Vischer,  art.  "Osterdatum"  in:  Okumene-Lexikon,  Hg.  Hanfried  Kruger,  Werner  Loser,  Walter 
Muller-Romheld,  Frankfurt/M.,  2.  Auflage  1987,  S.  931  as  well  as  the  evaluation  of  the  enquiry  in  the  Archives 
of  the  WCC,  Box  IV,  Faith  and  Order,  Easter  Date  Question. 
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In  order  to  evaluate  the  replies  and  to  suggest  the  next  steps  in  the  process  Faith  and  Order 
organized  a consultation  which  took  place  in  March  1970  at  Chambdsy.* 1 2 3 * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 18  The  consultation 
recommended  that  the  WCC  should  be  prepared  to  make  a definite  proposal  to  its  member 
churches. 

In  1975  the  question  was  on  the  agenda  of  the  Fifth  Assembly  of  the  WCC  in  Nairobi.  The 
background  was  the  fact  that  in  1977  the  Easter  dates  would  coincide  on  the  Sunday  after  the 
second  Saturday  in  April.  Therefore  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  took  the  initiative  and 
inquired  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  whether  a concerted  action  could  be  undertaken 
in  connection  with  the  Fifth  Assembly  in  Nairobi.  Another  enquiry  was  undertaken  and  most 
churches  repeated  their  earlier  reply:  a large  majority  of  the  member  churches  is  prepared 
to  accept  a common  fixed  date  for  Easter.  For  the  Orthodox  every  change  needs  the  explicit 
agreement  of  all  Orthodox  churches,  each  being  an  autocephalous  (autonomous)  body. 

At  the  Assembly  itself  it  was  stated  clearly  that  a decision  can  only  be  taken  by  the  churches 
and  not  by  the  WCC.  It  was  felt  that  a special  proposal  would  not  be  helpful  at  that  stage, 
but  it  was  seen  to  be  desirable  to  work  further  on  the  question.  The  Orthodox  Churches 
stated  that  they  are  very  much  in  favour  of  a common  date  but  that  no  Orthodox  Church  can 
make  a decision  in  this  matter  "without  a general  pan-Orthodox  decision."19 

Since  that  time  the  question  has  not  been  taken  up  again  by  the  WCC. 

But  in  1977  the  Orthodox  Churches  held  another  consultation  at  Chambesy20  where  the 
question  was  discussed  seriously  under  different  aspects.  The  pastoral  problem  was 


18  For  a full  report  of  this  consultation  see  Ecumenical  Review  XXIII,  2,  April  1971,  pp.  176-181. 

The  main  results  of  this  consultation  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  proposal  of  a universal  calendar  is  a different  issue  from  the  question  of  a common  date  of  Easter.  The 
interruption  of  the  seven-day  weeks  (as  it  was  proposed  by  the  League  of  Nations)  is  not  acceptable. 

2.  The  decision  of  the  Council  of  Nicea  was  studied,  but  since  then  the  historical  context  in  which  Christians 
are  living  has  changed:  Christianity  has  spread  all  over  the  world  and  also  the  Southern  hemisphere  Easter  is 
not  connected  with  spring  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

3.  Possible  solutions:  a)  That  Easter  be  celebrated  on  the  first  Sunday  after  the  first  full  moon  following  the 

Vernal  Equinox.  The  problem  with  this  solution  is  that  the  Vernal  Equinox  is  the  Autumn  Equinox  in  the  South. 

And  furthermore  full  moon  is  not  the  same  date  on  opposite  sides  of  the  international  dateline.  Therefore 

perhaps  the  Nicene  rule  could  be  taken  to  relate  to  a fixed  place  (Jerusalem?). 

b)  That  Easter  be  celebrated  on  a certain  Sunday  in  April.  The  date  would  then  move  only  within  a space  of 

seven  days.  Possible  are  - Sunday  following  the  second  Saturday  in  April 

Sunday  falling  during  the  seven  days  April  12-18  incl. 

second  or  third  Sunday  of  April. 

c)  That  Easter  be  celebrated  on  the  historical  date  of  Jesus’  passion  and  resurrection.  The  problem  here  is  that 

historians  are  not  sure  about  the  exact  date.  Furthermore  this  idea  has  never  been  considered  earlier  (especially 

not  at  Nicea). 

19  "Breaking  Barriers",  Nairobi  1975.  The  Official  Report  of  the  Fifth  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of 

Churches,  Nairobi,  23  November  - 10  December  1975,  Ed.  David  M.  Paton,  London,  Grand  Rapids,  Geneva 

1976,  p.  194. 


20  Full  report  of  this  consultation  see  Synodica  V,  ed.  Secretariat  pour  la  preparation  du  Saint  et  Grand  Concile 

de  l’Eglise  Orthodoxe,  Chambesy  - Genhve  1981. 
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emphasized:  it  would  lead  to  new  schisms  within  the  Orthodox  community  if  the  rule  of  the 
Council  of  Nicea  would  be  broken  (for  example  by  celebrating  Easter  on  the  Sunday 
following  the  second  Saturday  in  April).  From  the  astronomical  point  of  view  it  was  said  that 
the  Julian  calendar  calculates  the  equinox  13  days  later  than  it  actually  is,  and  the  calculated 
date  of  the  full  moon  is  about  5 days  earlier  than  the  actual  date.  The  consultation 
recommended  that  the  question  be  studied  together  with  all  Christians  who  are  interested. 

In  1982,  also  at  Chambdsy,  the  second  Pan-Orthodox  Preconciliar  Conference  expressed  the 
opinion  that  a more  precise  determination  of  the  date  of  Easter  according  to  the  rule  of  Nicea 
would  be  helpful  for  a solution.  It  was  said  that  what  must  be  avoided  in  any  case  is  that  the 
"calendar  question"  separates  the  unity  of  the  Orthodox  community.  They  saw  that  the  people 
of  their  churches  have  not  so  far  been  sufficiently  informed,  and  therefore  are  not  prepared 
for  a change  in  the  date  of  Easter.  Therefore  "every  revision  is  put  off  to  a time  which  is 
more  convenient  according  to  the  will  of  God."21  The  local  Orthodox  churches  should  work 
amongst  themselves  towards  a common  celebration. 

Since  then  steps  have  only  been  taken  in  the  Middle  East  where  the  situation  is  very  specific 
because  the  various  traditions  are  living  closely  together.  The  question  was  discussed  in  the 
Middle  East  Council  of  churches  in  1994. 22  Most  of  the  churches  - also  from  Western 


21  See  Mensuel  SOP  (Service  Orthodoxe  de  Presse),  Supplement  No.71,  Septembre-Octobre  1982,  DeuxiEme 
Conference  Preconciliaire,  ChambEsy,  3-12  septembre  1982,  Document  71. A,  p.  20-21:  "La  deuxiEme 
Conference  pan-orthodoxe  preconciliaire: 

1.  A EcoutE  et  fort  apprecie  les  explications  scientifiques  donnEes  sur  ce  thEme  par  des  spEcialistes  en 
astronomie  et  a reconnu  qu’une  determination  plus  precise  de  la  date  de  Paques  pourrait,  sur  la  base  de 
ces  donnEes  scientifiques,  contribuer  a la  solution  du  probleme. 

2.  Procedant  k un  examen  plus  approfondi  de  cette  question,  tomba  d’accord  sur  les  points  suivants 
d’ importance  capitale: 

a)  que  cette  question  dans  son  ensemble,  au-dela  de  l’exactitude  scientifique,  est  une  question  de  prise 
de  conscience  ecclEsiale  de  l’Orthodoxie  une  et  indivise,  dont  l’unite  ne  doit  en  aucune  maniEre  etre  EbranlEe, 

b)  qu’il  s’agit  Ik,  pour  1’Eglise,  d’un  thEme  exigeant  une  Evaluation  responsable  de  ses  taches  pastorales 
et  des  besoins  pastoraux  correspondants  de  son  troupeau,  et 

c)  que  dans  la  situation  actuelle  de  la  vie  eccfesiale,  le  peuple  fidEle  de  Dieu  n’est  pas  prEparE  ou,  du 
moins,  n’a  pas  EtE  suffisamment  informE  pour  faire  face  et  accepter  un  changement  dans  la  question  de  la 
dEtermination  de  la  date  de  Paques. 

3.  Pour  toutes  ces  raisons,  elle  a estimE  que  toute  revision  - en  vue  d’une  plus  grande  prEcision  dans  la 
dEtermination  de  la  date  de  Paques,  date  k laquelle  nous  fetons  depuis  des  siEcles  dEjk  en  commun  notre  Paques 
- soit  remise  k un  temps  plus  propice  selon  le  bon  vouloir  de  Dieu. 

4.  Considere  comme  indispensable  l’information  la  plus  systEmatique  possible  des  ouailles  au  sein  de 
chaque  Eglise  orthodoxe  locale  afin  que  1’Orthdoxie  puisse  ...  avancer  sur  la  voie  de  la  rEalisation  commune 
...  vers  une  cElEbration  commune  de  la  plus  grande  des  fetes  du  christianisme. . . 

5.  DEclare  que  le  calendrier  et  les  opinions  k ce  sujet,  ainsi  que  les  situations  irrEguliEres  crEEes  par  lui, 
ne  doivent  pas  conduire  k des  divisions,  des  divergences  ou  encore  des  schismes..." 


^See  "Memorandum  on  a Unified  Date  for  Easter"  from  the  Sixth  General  Assembly  of  the  Middle  East 
Council  of  Churches,  November  1994,  in  Limassol,  Cyprus,  copy  available  in  the  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat. 
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traditions23  - agreed  to  follow  the  Orthodox  churches  and  therefore  to  celebrate  Easter 
according  to  the  Julian  calendar.  In  this  way  a common  date  is  realized  so  far  in  Egypt  and 
Lebanon. 

Interesting  for  the  discussion  is  also  the  decision  of  the  Syrian  Orthodox  Church  of  Antioch 
as  an  example  for  the  attitude  of  the  Oriental  Orthodox  churches.  Before  1971  it  was 
generally  accepted  that  there  should  be  no  change  of  the  Nicene  rule.  In  1971,  however,  the 
Syrian  Orthodox  Church  proposed  to  fix  the  date  of  Easter  on  the  Sunday  following  the 
second  Saturday  of  April.  In  1984  this  Church  declared  its  readiness  to  celebrate  Easter  on 
any  Sunday  of  April,  provided  that  all  churches  agree  on  this.24  A similar  decision  has  been 
taken  by  the  Malankara  Orthodox  Syrian  Church  in  India. 

On  the  worldwide  ecumenical  level  the  question  appeared  again  in  certain  WCC 
consultations25  and  in  a Vatican  initiative,  in  the  form  of  a challenge  to  Constantinople  on 
this  matter.  Rome  said  here  that  it  "would  be  prepared  to  go  along  with"  the  new  and  more 
exact  calculations  which  the  Orthodox  have  asked  two  observatories  to  do.  But  if  the 
Orthodox  side  cannot  reach  an  agreement,  Rome  "would  consider  taking  up  once  more  the 
proposal...  which  aims  at  fixing  the  date  of  Easter  on  Sunday  following  the  second  Saturday 
in  April."26 


23 One  of  the  latest  decisions  by  Lutherans,  Anglicans,  Roman  Catholics  and  Greek  Catholics  in  this  direction 
has  been  taken  in  the  West  Bank  town  of  Ramallah  in  Israel  in  1995,  see  Lutheran  World  Information  3/95,  p. 
8. 


24This  information  was  received  by  fax  from  Metropolitan  Dr  G.  Yohanna  Ibrahim  of  Aleppo  on  5 February 
1996. 

25  See  for  example  Consultation  on  "Christian  Spirituality  for  our  Times",  Iasi,  Romania,  May  1994,  WCC, 
Unit  I - Worship  and  Spirituality. 

26  See  the  letter  of  Bishop  Duprey  to  Colin  Davey,  dated  16  April  1994,  where  he  says:  "... 

- As  we  said  previously,  the  Orthodox  asked  some  observatories  to  calculate  dates  in  accordance  with  ’the 
traditional  indications’.  We  have  said  to  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  that  the  Catholic  Church  would  be  prepared 
to  go  along  with  these  calculations,  should  they  decide  to  accept  them. 

This  was  reiterated  by  us  at  a meeting  in  Istanbul  last  November.  The  Orthodox  are  consulting  among 
themselves  and  have  promised  a response  by  the  end  of  November  this  year. 

If  they  do  not  reach  an  agreement,  we  have  said  that  we  will  ask  them  for  the  green  light  to  fix  a date 
in  the  West.  The  date  proposed  would  be  the  Sunday  after  the  second  Saturday  in  April.  We  would 
take  the  initiative  in  arranging  as  rapidly  as  possible  a consultation  of  the  Churches  in  the  West  to 
ensure  we  are  all  still  in  agreement  about  this. . . " 

See  also  a similar  letter  to  Fr  Tom  Fitzgerald,  Director  of  Unit  I,  WCC,  dated  23  June  1995  where  he  refers 
to  a response  to  the  question  given  by  Cardinal  Cassidy  during  the  Sixth  Assembly  of  the  Middle  East  Council 
of  Churches  at  Limassol  in  November  1994,  which  gives  the  position  of  the  Catholic  Church  on  this  matter 
restating  the  request  of  Rome  to  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  in  November  1993  (which  was  "not  in  writing, 
and  therefore  we  have  no  copy  of  a letter  we  can  send  you"  as  Bishop  Duprey  says  in  this  letter).  The  text  from 
Cardinal  Cassidy  says:  "A  few  years  ago,  the  preparatory  Commission  of  the  Great  and  Holy  Synod  of  the 
Orthodox  Churches  has  instructed  two  observatories  to  calculate  the  date  of  Easter  based  on  the  old  norms 
followed  by  the  Catholic  and  the  Orthodox  Churches,  as  well  as  on  the  modem  possibilities  that  exist  now  for 
this  kind  of  astronomical  calculations.  The  Catholic  delegation  said  that  if  all  the  Orthodox  Churches  were  to 
accept  the  new  calculation  prepared  by  Chamb&y,  we  were  morally  certain  that  the  Catholic  Church  would  also 
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While  in  the  1920s  the  question  had  been  pushed  by  the  League  of  Nations  and  later  by  the 
UN,  for  obviously  secular  reasons,  the  discussions  in  the  churches  at  that  time  were 
characterized  by  a certain  pressure  or  even  fear  that  a new  worldwide  calendar  would  disturb 
the  rhythm  of  the  seven-day  week.  But  since  the  UN  discussion  has  ended,  the  situation  has 
changed  and  Christians  would  have  the  chance  to  take  a decision  independently  from  secular 
interests. 

Secondly,  since  1989  and  the  fall  of  the  Berlin  Wall,  the  situation  in  Eastern  Europe  has 
changed  and  it  has  to  be  explored  in  how  far  this  provides  more  possibilities  for  the  Orthodox 
churches  to  educate  and  conscientize  their  people. 

The  latest  initiative  of  the  Vatican  - and  its  results  which  are  still  awaited  - pushes  also  the 
WCC  to  reconsider  the  question.  What  Lukas  Vischer  said  in  198027  is  still  valid:  "As  the 
churches  work  on  the  issue  of  the  date  of  Easter  they  should... not  devote  their  attention 
exclusively  to  the  historical  and  technical  aspects  of  the  problem.  They  should  at  the  same 
time  explore  the  ways  of  giving  witness  together  more  clearly  to  the  Risen  Christ.  How  can 
we  celebrate  Easter  - and  all  the  feasts  depending  on  Easter  - together  in  more  meaningful 
ways?" 

2.  Theological  Aspects  of  the  Question 

If  we  look  at  the  different  enquiries  and  discussions  it  seems  as  if  the  opposition  to  a fixed 
date  of  Easter  is  located  more  in  the  churches  of  the  Eastern  tradition.  And  there  is  no  doubt 
that  they  are  more  attached  to  the  tradition  and  the  Nicene  rule  of  determining  the  date  of 
Easter.  But  there  are  also  reactions  of  groups  and  individuals  in  other  (Western)  churches 
against  a move  to  a fixed  date.  They  place  especially  theological  and  symbolical  arguments 
in  the  foreground  which  merit  serious  consideration: 

a)  If  the  churches  were  to  agree  on  a fixed  date  they  would  lose,  in  their  celebration, 
the  connection  with  the  cycle  of  nature. 

The  connection  with  the  cycle  of  nature  is  already  mentioned  in  one  of  the  earliest 
sources  we  have  on  the  Council  of  Nicea,  namely  in  Eusebius  of  Caesarea’s  "De 
solemnitate  paschali".28  The  church  fathers  take  this  up;  for  example,  Augustine29 


accept  it.  ...the  Catholic  Church  would  not  hesitate  to  accept  this  new  calculation  prepared  by  the  Orthodox 
Churches. 

If  the  Orthodox  Churches  were  not  able  to  accept  this  Orthodox  plan,  we  would  be  obliged  to  seek  a solution 
to  the  pastoral  problems  posed  to  the  Churches  in  the  West  by  the  mode  of  calculation  of  the  date  of  Easter. 
At  that  point  we  would  consider  taking  up  once  more  the  proposal  elaborated  a few  years  ago  - in  cooperation 
with  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  the  Conference  of  Secretaries  of  the  Christian  World  Communions  - 
which  aims  at  fixing  the  date  of  Easter  on  the  Sunday  following  the  second  Saturday  in  April..." 

27  "A  Common  Date  for  Easter?  Notes  on  the  Efforts  in  the  Ecumenical  Movement,  in:  Synodica  TV,  Chamb&y 
1980,  S.  56-64,  see  p.64  and  in  Synodica  V,  p.  59-67,  p.  67. 


In:  PG  24,  Sp.  693-706. 
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according  to  whom  the  celebration  of  Easter  is  to  be  understood  to  represent  (to  make 
present)  the  event  which  once  happened  and  cannot  be  repeated  (while  Christmas  is 
more  a feast  of  anamnesis).  Another  example  is  the  anonymous  Easter  Homily  of 
38730,  where  the  author  sees  the  spring  equinox  as  the  faithful  image  of  the  state  of 
cosmic  equilibrium  at  the  start  of  creation.  According  to  him  the  spring  equinox,  full 
moon  and  Friday  needed  to  converge  in  the  same  week  in  order  to  recapture  the 
image  of  the  primordial  week  described  in  the  book  of  Genesis.31  It  is  the  symbol 
of  light  and  the  balance  between  light  and  darkness  as  well  as  the  symbols  of  equinox 
and  spring  which  are  combined  in  the  theological  thinking  of  the  fathers. 

In  recent  times  scholars  from  different  denominations  tried  to  build  on  this.  W. 
Biihler  shows  that  the  first  full  moon  after  the  spring  equinox  is  the  first  one  where 
the  path  of  the  moon  during  the  night  is  shorter  than  the  path  of  the  sun  during  the 
same  day.  This  means  that  the  sun  as  symbol  for  the  light  has  overcome  the  moon  as 
symbol  of  the  night  and  darkness.32 

Nicolas  Ossorgine,  an  Orthodox  scholar,  takes  up  the  symbolic  of  the  convergence 
of  equinox,  first  full  moon  after  the  equinox  and  the  following  Sunday  in  the  Nicene 
rule33.  The  spring  equinox  has  a symbolic  meaning  connected  with  the  first  day  of 
the  creation  where  God  created  day  and  night.  The  following  full  moon  is  the  image 
of  the  fourth  day  of  the  creation  where  God  puts  the  lights  on  heaven  which  means 
that  darkness  progressively  is  overcome.  On  the  sixth  day  God  created  Adam,  and  on 
Friday  Christ  as  the  second  Adam  takes  the  sins  of  humankind  to  the  cross.  And  the 
following  Sunday  then  is  the  symbol  of  the  resurrection,  the  victory  of  the  light. 


29  See  Aurelii  Augustini  epistulae  II,  55,  Corpus  Scriptor  eccles.  latin.  Vol.34,  1895. 

30  Une  hom£lie  anatolienne  sur  la  date  de  Paques  en  l’an  387,  Homelies  Pascales  III  (ed.  F.Floeri/P.  Nautili), 
Sources  chretiennes,  vol.  48  (1957)  p.  142-144. 

31  See  Anscar  Chupungco,  OSB,  op.cit.,  p.  50-57. 


32  See  Walther  Buhler,  "Das  bewegliche  Osterfest.  Kalenderreform  und  Osterdatum",  Tubingen  1965;  see  also 
Nicolas  Ossorgine,  "Thoughts  on  the  Liturgical  Calendar", in:  Sourozh  28  (1987),  ed.  trans.  Michael  Donley, 
p.  45,  where  he  says:  "The  equinox  is  the  point  in  the  year  when,  in  both  hemispheres,  day  and  night  are  of 
equal  length  and  night  simultaneously  at  both  poles.  Thus  in  one  hemisphere  there  is  no  part  that  does  not 
receive  the  sun’s  light,  while  at  the  same  time  the  full  moon  reflects  this  same  light  into  the  other  hemisphere. 
The  entire  planet  is  thereby  bathed  in  light. " 

33  See  Nicolas  Ossorgine,  "L’Annonciation,  la  Nativite  et  Paques  comme  image  de  la  Resurrection  au  troisifeme 
jour,  en  relation  avec  la  formule  du  Nic£e  determinant  la  date  de  Paques",  in:  Nouvelles  de  Saint-Serge,  Bulletin 
d’information  publie  par  l’lnstitut  de  Theologie  orthodoxe  Saint-Serge  a Paris,  No.16,  1990-1991,  p.  13-20. 
He  sees  these  three  elements  as  an  "icon".  English  summary  of  three  articles  on  the  subject  to  be  found  in: 
Nicolas  Ossorgine,  "Thoughts  on  the  Liturgical  Calendar",  in:  Sourozh  28  (1987),  ed.  trans.  Michael  Donley. 
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b)  By  adopting  a fixed  date  the  visible  connection  with  the  Jewish  Passover  would  be 

lost.  But  the  Church  should  always  remain  conscious  of  its  origin.34 

From  the  New  Testament  we  know  that  Christ’s  death  and  resurrection  historically 
were  connected  to  the  Jewish  Passover.  But  this  connection  was  from  the  beginning 
not  clear:  according  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels  Jesus’  last  supper  was  a Pesach  meal, 
which  means  that  his  death  was  the  day  after  Pesach  while  according  to  John  his 
death  occurred  on  the  day  of  the  Jewish  Pesach.  At  the  end  of  the  2nd  century  there 
were  already  churches  which  celebrated  Easter  in  connection  with  the  date  of  the 
Jewish  Pesach,  regardless  of  whether  it  was  a Sunday  or  not,  while  others  celebrated 
it  on  the  Sunday  after.  The  Council  of  Nicea  decided  that  "all  the  brethren  in  Asia 
who  formerly  imitated  the  Jews  shall  henceforth  celebrate  the  feast  in  perfect  accord 
with  the  Romans  and  with  you  and  with  us  all..."35  The  difficulty  was  specially  that 
the  Jewish  calculation  of  the  date  of  Passover  was  changed  in  the  3rd  century  in  a 
way  that  it  could  happen  that  it  was  celebrated  twice  a year.36  The  Council  of  Nicea 
obviously  had  the  aim  both  to  unite  Christians  in  the  celebration  of  Easter  and  to 
avoid  its  occurring  twice  a year.  But  the  rule  which  was  found  for  the  calculation  of 
the  date  of  Easter  shows  a close  link  to  the  old  Jewish  Passover  date  which  was  the 
first  full  moon  after  spring  equinox.  Thus  the  link  of  the  feast  to  the  Jewish  roots  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  Christian  Church  was  preserved. 

The  importance  of  the  preservation  of  this  link  was  stated  in  the  Faith  and  Order 
Consultation  197037:  "The  relation  between  Easter  and  Passover  needs  careful 
consideration  not  only  for  the  historical  reason  that  Christ’s  Passion  and  resurrection 
took  place  in  the  days  of  the  Jewish  Feast,  but  even  more  for  the  theological  and 
liturgical  reasons  that  the  Christian  Church  understands  them  as  the  fulfilment  of  the 
Jewish  Pesach.  The  Christian  religion  is  essentially  rooted  in  the  revelation  given  to 
the  Jewish  people.  Therefore,  it  is  important  for  the  Christian  Church  to  celebrate  its 
Easter  feast  in  some  chronological  proximity  to  the  Jewish  feast.  However,  the 
Christian  Church  is  conscious  of  the  fact  that  there  is  need  to  interpret  this  proximity 
as  an  intention  of  friendly  relationship  and  not  to  give  the  impression  of  the 
presumption  that  the  Christian  Easter  is  the  true  Pesach." 

3.  Possible  Solutions  and  their  Problems 

The  discussion  so  far  has  touched  different  points  and  problems  from  different  aspects, 

technical,  historical,  theological,  astronomical.  Some  of  them  have  been  clarified  and  a 


34  See  L.  Vischer,  Art.  "Osterdatum". 


35  Letter  of  the  council  to  the  churches  in  Alexandria,  in:  Mansi,  vol.2  (a.305-346)  911,  quoted  in  A. 
Chupungco,  op.cit.,  p.  48. 

36  See  footnote  No.  1. 

37  See  Report  of  the  Consultation  on  a Fixed  Date  for  Easter,  Chambdsy,  March  1970,  organized  by  Faith  and 
Order,  In  ER  23/1971,  p.  177. 
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common  understanding  has  been  reached,  for  instance  that  for  Christians  the  secular 
problems  cannot  be  the  motivation  of  finding  a common  date.  For  Christians  the  search  for 
a common  date  must  stem  from  the  unity  of  the  churches  and  the  message  they  bring  to  the 
world.38  But  the  fundamental  questions  leading  to  a common  date  are  still  not  clarified.  The 
first  question  to  answer  is:  Should  we  have  a)  a fixed  date  (like  Christmas)  or  b)  a fixed 
Sunday  with  a mobility  of  about  seven  days  or  c)  a common  mobile  date  related  to  spring 
equinox  (according  to  the  Nicene  rule).  Solution  a)  seems  to  be  practically  out  of  discussion; 
the  alternative  is  between  b)  and  c).39 

Considering  the  former  discussions  and  the  different  aspects  and  arguments  there  seem  to  be 
serious  reasons  to  be  in  favour  of  a common  mobile  date  - not  only  because  of  solidarity  with 
the  churches  who  want  to  be  faithful  to  the  decision  of  Nicea,  but  also  because  of  some 
"inner"  reasons  like  the  connection  with  the  Jewish  Passover  and  the  symbolism  related  to 
spring.  Of  course  this  last  point  would  not  apply  for  the  churches  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 
One  way  of  argumenting  is  to  say:  with  the  spreading  of  the  Church  all  over  the  world,  the 
value  of  the  spring  symbolism  is  lost  and  therefore  does  not  have  to  be  taken  into  account. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  proposal  of  Ene  Braniste  during  the  Orthodox  consultation  197740 
to  take  the  Nicene  rule  related  to  a fixed  place,  for  example  Jerusalem41  would  seem  to  be 
an  appropriate  solution  which  would  keep  together  the  concerns  of  those  following  the  Nicene 
rule  and  the  churches  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

But  if  the  Nicene  rule  is  to  be  kept,  there  are  still  several  alternative  ways  to  come  to  a 
common  date:  the  Orthodox  churches  could  draw  the  conclusions  of  ChambSsy  1977  and 
determine  the  Easter  date  according  to  modem  astronomical  methods,  where  the  Western 
churches  then  would  have  to  join.  Alternatively  the  Western  churches  could  act  in  solidarity 
with  the  Orthodox  and  determine  the  Easter  date  according  to  their  method  (which  would  of 
course  then  be  in  opposition  to  Nicea  in  the  strict  astronomical  sense)  as  is  the  case  already 
in  some  countries  of  the  Middle  East.42  A third  possibility  would  be  that  both  Western  and 
Eastern  churches  agree  on  the  ’Revised  Julian’  calendar  of  1923  which  seems  to  be  the  most 
exact  one  in  astronomical  terms.43  At  the  same  time  the  question  of  Christians  in  the 


38  See  Report  of  the  Consultation  on  a Fixed  Date  for  Easter,  Chamb6sy,  March  1970,  organized  by  Faith  and 
Order,  p.  5:  "In  any  case  the  churches  should  arrive  at  a solution  for  reasons  based  entirely  on  the  religious 
meaning  of  the  feast  and  for  the  purpose  of  Christian  unity  rather  than  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  inherently 
secular  interests." 

39  See  also  the  Report  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Consultation  at  Chambesy,  March  1970,  on  "Possible  Solutions", 
summary  see  footnote  19. 

40  Synodica  V,  p.  30. 


41  See  also  Report  of  the  Consultation  on  a Fixed  Date  for  Easter,  Chambesy,  March  1970,  Par.  6,  A,  in:  The 
Ecumenical  Review  XXIII,  2,  April  1971,  pp.  176-181. 

42  See  first  chapter,  "The  history  of  the  question  and  the  actual  situation". 


See  footnote  No.  5. 
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southern  hemisphere  and  their  celebrating  Easter  around  the  (for  them)  autumn  equinox  has 
to  be  clarified. 

The  Roman  Catholic  initiative  pushes  and  challenges  both  East  and  West  to  think  anew  about 
the  question.  The  easiest  solution  would,  of  course,  be  for  the  Orthodox  to  accept  the  new 
calculation  based  on  the  Chambesy  consultation,  1977.  But  this  does  not  seem  to  be  realistic. 
In  this  case  Rome  has  announced  the  intention  to  encouraging  the  proposal  of  a fixed  date 
on  the  Sunday  following  the  second  Saturday  in  April  unilaterally  in  the  West  for  the 
following  reason:  "...at  least  we  would  be  able  to  respond  to  certain  needs  of  modem  society 
and  to  the  continual  demands  which  we  receive  from  international  organizations..."44  This 
has  to  be  understood  on  the  background  of  the  earlier  mentioned  questionnaires  which 
showed  that  a majority  of  the  Western  churches  would  agree  on  a fixed  Sunday.  Taking  into 
account  that  this  will  very  probably  not  be  a solution  which  the  Orthodox  could  agree  to, 
possible  solutions  and  their  effects  need  to  be  carefully  reflected  upon.  The  major  criterion 
should  be  the  unity  of  the  churches  and  the  desire  to  avoid  creating  new  problems.  Also  the 
criterion  of  the  Faith  and  Order  consultation  in  1970  has  to  be  taken  into  account:  "In  any 
case,  the  churches  should  arrive  at  a solution  for  reasons  based  entirely  on  the  religious 
meaning  of  the  feast  and  for  the  purpose  of  Christian  unity  rather  than  for  the  purpose  of 
satisfying  inherently  secular  interests.45 

4.  Next  possible  steps  from  the  side  of  the  WCC 

For  any  actions  at  the  moment  the  answer  of  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  to  the  Vatican 
initiative  has  to  be  waited  for.46  But  the  WCC  has  to  be  prepared  for  the  following  three 
situations:  either  the  Orthodox  accept  a common  determination  of  the  Easter  date  according 
to  modem  possibilities,  which  could  mean  a change  also  in  the  West  (namely  accepting  the 
’Revised  Orthodox  calendar’)  or  Rome  pushes  for  Easter  being  fixed  on  the  Sunday  after  the 
second  Saturday  in  April,  a solution  which  would  dissolve  the  separation  in  this  question.  But 
it  could  also  be  considered  that  the  Orthodox  churches  permit  each  other  to  take  different 
positions  on  the  question,  a possibility  which  would  not  lead  immediately  to  a common  date 
but  which  would  help  the  process  on  the  way  to  this  goal  because  it  would  lead  to  unity  in 
this  matter  in  certain  regions. 

The  WCC  cannot  itself  take  any  decisions.  But  to  prepare  its  member  churches  for  the  above 
mentioned  situations  a consciousness-raising  process  should  be  initiated  in  the  churches  on 
the  following  points: 


44  See  the  above  mentioned  paper  of  Cardinal  Cassidy,  Appendix  to  the  letter  of  Bishop  Duprey  to  T.  Fitzgerald. 
Cf.  footnote  26. 

45  ER  23/2,  April  1971,  p.  179. 

46  According  to  the  above  mentioned  letter  of  Bishop  Pierre  Duprey  to  Colin  Davey  it  was  expected  for 
November  1994  already  (quote  from  this  letter  which  is  dated  16  April  1994:  "The  Orthodox  are  consulting 
among  themselves  and  have  promised  a response  by  the  end  of  November  this  year").  For  the  moment  it  seems 
there  is  no  clarity  about  when  an  answer  can  be  expected. 
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The  problem  as  such:  Is  it  important  to  celebrate  Easter  together?  And  if  yes,  why? 
The  coinciding  dates  in  the  year  2001  and  the  connection  with  the  beginning  of  the 
third  millennium:  Is  this  an  opportunity? 

Possible  solutions. 

This  could  be  begun  by  a letter  sent  by  the  WCC  to  all  member  churches.  Such  a letter 
should  encourage  especially  the  Orthodox  churches  to  take  a decision,  since  for  the 
determination  of  the  Easter  date  they  use  a calendar  which  has  a difference  of  13  days  from 
the  real  equinox.  In  the  discussion  at  Chambesy  1977  the  "pastoral"  problems  were 
emphasized  which  prevented  them  from  changing  the  date  of  Easter.  Since  this  problem  is 
perhaps  less  of  an  issue  for  the  "normal"  members  of  the  congregations  who  do  not  know 
anything  about  the  calculation  of  the  date  of  Easter,  it  seems  to  be  more  a problem  of 
formation  of  the  clergy.  The  Orthodox  churches  should  be  encouraged  to  work  on  this: 

encourage  the  Western  churches  to  rediscover  the  meaning  and  the  rationale  of  the 
Nicea  rule 

point  out  the  need  for  a spiritual  preparation  of  people  for  any  decisions  regarding  a 
common  date  of  Easter,  for  example  in  special  prayers  for  this  issue. 

Therefore  a historical  study  of  the  question  could  be  helpful. 

It  would  also  be  helpful  if  a study  could  clarify  the  question,  whether  the  Nicene  rule  had 
originally  a theological  symbolism  in  the  minds  of  its  authors. 

Therefore  it  is  recommended  that  the  WCC  organize  a consultation  where  the  theological 
aspects  of  the  question  and  especially  the  relationship  between  Passover  and  Easter  as  well 
as  questions  of  symbolism  are  studied  further.  From  this  background  the  different 
possibilities  to  come  to  a commc.i  date  should  be  discussed  and  clarified. 


Summary 

Because  the  issue  is  very  complex  I try  to  give  in  the  following  a short  overview  on  the 
question. 

The  demand  for  a common  date  of  Easter  comes  anew  in  view  of 

a)  coinciding  of  the  dates  in  the  year  2001 

b)  the  situation  of  Christians  in  the  Middle  East  and  in  modem  multicultural  societies 
in  the  West 

c)  the  latest  initiative  of  the  Vatican. 

The  question  has  to  be  discussed  in  astronomical,  historical,  theological  and 
symbolic,  geographical  and  pastoral  aspects. 

The  calendar  situation: 

Julian  calendar:  1 1 min  14  sec  longer  than  astronomical  sun  year. 

Gregorian  calendar:  4 min  7 sec  longer  than  astronomical  sun  year. 

Revised  Julian:  1 min  7 sec  longer  than  astronomical  sun  year. 
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Council  of  Nicea  325: 

Easter  should  be  celebrated  on  the  first  Sunday  after  the  first  full  moon  after  spring 
equinox. 

Theological  and  symbolic  aspects: 

a)  connection  with  Jewish  Passover 

b)  symbolism  of  light,  spring  and  equinox 

Geographical  aspect: 

The  spring  equinox  in  the  North  is  the  autumn  equinox  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 
Pastoral  aspect: 

Especially  in  the  Orthodox  churches  a change  could  provoke  schisms. 

Possible  solutions: 

a)  common  acceptance  of  the  ’Revised  Julian’  calendar  in  both  East  and  West 

b)  West  follows  the  East 

c)  East  follows  the  West 

d)  flexibility  in  the  sense,  that  a common  date  is  agreed  on  for  the  different  regions 
according  to  the  respective  majority 

Possible  situations: 

a)  the  Orthodox  churches  accept  a common  determination  of  the  Easter  date 
according  to  modem  calculation  possibilities:  This  could  mean  a change  in  both 
East  and  West. 

b)  the  Orthodox  cannot  agree  on  a change  in  their  churches: 

If  then  the  Western  churches  are  still  seriously  interested  in  a common  date  of 
Easter,  they  could  consider  to  follow  the  date  of  Easter  as  it  is  celebrated  in  the 
East. 

Or  they  go  one-sided,  as  Rome  has  indicated,  for  a fixed  Sunday  in  April. 

c)  East  and  West  sit  together  and  discuss  other  solutions  as  indicated  above. 
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APPENDIX  VI 

COMMUNION  SERVICES  AT  THE  EIGHTH  ASSEMBLY 


Introduction 

1.  The  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission  at  Aleppo  in  January  1995  accepted  the 
invitation  of  the  General  Secretary,  Dr  Konrad  Raiser  writing  on  behalf  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  WCC,  "to  study  anew  the  theological  concerns  related  to  eucharistic 
sharing  and  concerns  related  to  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  at  the  Eighth  Assembly,  as 
well  as  in  other  major  ecumenical  gatherings". 

2.  The  current  guidelines  for  the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  were  drawn  up  by  the 
Faith  and  Order  Commission  at  Montreal  and  accepted  by  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
WCC  at  Rochester  in  1963.  While  these  have  been  examined  prior  to  meetings  of  the 
Assembly  since  that  time,  it  was  felt  hitherto  that  all  the  churches  had  not  changed  their 
practices  and  disciplines  to  the  extent  that  would  make  it  possible  to  alter  the  guidelines. 

Changes  since  Rochester 

3.  (i)  In  the  period  since  Rochester  1963,  changes  have  occurred  in  relation  to 
eucharistic  sharing1  on  the  part  of  some  churches.  For  example,  since  1968,  the  Church  of 
England  has  offered  eucharistic  hospitality  to  those  baptized  and  in  good  standing  in  their 
own  churches;  more  recently  Lutherans  and  Anglicans  have  entered  into  interim-eucharistic 
sharing  in  the  USA  and  the  Anglican  Churches  of  Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  Lutheran 
Churches  in  the  Nordic  and  Baltic  countries  have  formed  a Communion  of  Churches  in 
Northern  Europe  entailing  interchangeable  ministries  and  eucharistic  communion. 

4.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Leuenberg  Agreement  in  1973,  full  "pulpit  and  altar 
fellowship"  between  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches  has  been  put  into  practice  by  most  of 
the  member  churches  in  Europe. 

5.  (ii)  Since  1963,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  participated  fully  with  other 
churches  in  the  search  for  church  unity  and  has  asserted  that  eucharistic  communion  can  be 
celebrated  only  in  the  context  of  churches  which  are  fully  in  communion  with  each  other. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  discerns  that  there  is  a very  close  communion  in  matters  of  faith 
with  the  Orthodox  churches  which  "offers  ecclesiological  and  sacramental  grounds  for 
allowing  and  even  encouraging  some  sharing  in  liturgical  worship,  even  of  the  Eucharist, 


1 The  language  we  use  in  relation  to  eucharistic  sharing  is  itself  a problem.  The  terms  "hospitality"  and 
"sharing"  for  example  can  give  the  impression  that  it  belongs  to  the  Church  to  adjudge  "who  may  receive".  The 
term  "intercommunion"  poses  a problem  for  those  traditions  who  hold  that  there  can  only  be  eucharistic 
communion.  The  distinction  between  "means  to  unity"  and  "sign  of  unity"  can  make  a false  distinction,  and 
suggests  that  means  and  sign  can  be  separated.  Sensitivity  to  this  terminological  difficulty  is  imperative. 
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given  suitable  circumstances  and  the  approval  of  churches  authorities".2  However,  Roman 
Catholic  discipline  has  welcomed  individuals  of  other  churches  also  to  receive  communion 
under  exceptional  circumstances. 

6.  Communion,  however,  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  may  not  be  a means  to  be 
used  indiscriminately  for  the  restoration  of  unity  among  Christians.  This  position  has 
depended  on  two  principles.  "Communicatio  in  sacris"  signifies  the  unity  of  the  Church,  and 
should  provide  a sharing  in  the  means  of  grace.  "Eucharistic  communion  is  inseparably 
linked  to  full  ecclesial  communion  and  its  visible  expression.  ...  by  baptism  members  of 
other  Churches  and  ecclesial  Communities  are  brought  into  a real,  even  if  imperfect 
communion,  with  the  Catholic  Church  and  ...  constitutes  the  sacramental  bond  of  unity 
existing  among  all  who  through  it  are  reborn...  It  is  wholly  directed  towards  the  acquiring 
of  fullness  of  life  in  Christ.  The  Eucharist  is,  for  the  baptized,  a spiritual  food  which  enables 
them  to  . . . share  more  intensely  in  the  whole  economy  of  the  Mystery  of  Christ. " Through 
its  recognition  that  by  baptism  members  of  other  Churches  and  ecclesial  communities  are 
brought  into  a real,  even  if  imperfect  communion,  with  the  Catholic  Church,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  recognizes  that  in  certain  circumstances,  by  way  of  exception,  and  under 
certain  conditions,  access  to  the  sacraments  may  be  permitted  for  Christians  of  other 
traditions.3  Discernment  for  such  exception s-persons  who  require  to  "gain  a needed  grace" 
has  been  left  to  the  local  bishop,  or  conference  of  bishops,  or  can  be  given  by  a directive 
from  Rome.  Individual  bishops  or  conferences  of  bishops  have  exercised  their  discretion  and 
have  sought  to  affirm  that  while  communion  might  not  be  used  indiscriminately,  it  could  be 
used  "discriminately"  for  the  restoration  of  unity  of  Christians.  Thus  the  Italian  and  the 
Dutch  bishops  in  the  mid-1960s  and  1968  respectively  gave  permission  for  common 
celebration  at  inter-church  marriages.  Later  the  Bishops  of  Strasbourg  and  Wisconsin  used 
their  discretionary  powers  also  to  allow  such  sharing  at  inter-church  marriage  celebrations. 
However  these  permissions  were  always  given  to  individuals  and  it  was  clear  that  the 
Pontifical  Council  for  Christian  Unity  (then,  the  Secretariat  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity) 
felt  that  the  Bishops  had  gone  beyond  the  discipline  of  the  Church. 

7.  While  Cardinal  Willebrands  raised  the  question  of  a re-examination  of  this  issue  at 
the  Synod  of  Bishops  in  1980  on  the  basis  of  the  need  for  inter-church  families  to  enjoy 
eucharistic  sharing  and  on  the  basis  of  the  agreements  on  eucharist  in  the  bilateral  dialogues, 
this  has  not  yet  taken  place  and  subsequent  documents  re-affirm,  with  slight  nuances,  the 
discipline  of  the  church  not  to  permit  "communicatio  in  sacris"  for  individuals  or  at  special 
ecumenical  gatherings. 

8.  (iii)  The  Orthodox  churches  stress  the  connection  between  faith,  church,  eucharist, 
and  ministry.  Bilaterals  involving  the  Orthodox  churches  have  re-affirmed  that  "communio" 
is  not  possible  until  there  exists  between  the  churches  union  in  faith  and  life.  Individual 
theologians,  e.g.  Bulgakov  in  1933,  have  attempted  to  open  up  the  question.  In  a lengthy 
appendix  on  "Existing  Rules  and  Customs"  to  Intercommunion,  the  preparatory  volume  for 
the  Lund  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  the  attitude  of  the  Orthodox  Church’s 


2 See  Directory  for  the  Application  of  Principles  and  Norms  on  Ecumenism,  para.  122. 


3 Op.cit.,  para.  129. 
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position  was  described  thus  "...  there  can  be  no  canonical  or  regular  intercommunion 
between  the  Orthodox  Churches  and  others.  Some  members  of  the  Orthodox  Churches  uphold 
this  position  in  its  strictness,  and  regard  even  occasional  unofficial  acts  of  intercommunion 
as  unjustifiable  breaches  of  church  order.  ...  Other  Orthodox  churchmen,  while  emphasising 
the  canonical  position,  not  only  admit  that  occasional  exceptions  to  the  rule  take  place  but 
are  prepared  to  justify  them  in  cases  of  emergency  on  the  principle  of  Economy".4  Some, 
e.g.  Kallistos  Ware,  have  sought  on  the  basis  of  the  theology  of  "economy"  to  be  more  open 
to  the  possibility  of  individuals  or  churches  being  welcome  in  communion.  In  the  new  edition 
to  The  Orthodox  Church.  Bishop  Kallistos  describes  contemporary  practices.  "There  is  a 
small  but  significant  minority  of  Orthodox  who  feel  that  the  official  position  of  their  Church 
on  the  sharing  of  the  sacraments  is  far  too  rigid.  They  are  convinced  that,  with  the  current 
progress  towards  Christian  unity,  a much  more  open  policy  should  be  adopted,  as  has 
happened  in  the  last  thirty  years  both  in  Roman  Catholicism  and  in  Anglicanism.  Most 
Orthodox  disagree  with  this  more  liberal  approach,  but  they  would  perhaps  allow  occasional 
exceptions  to  the  general  prohibition,  not  so  much  for  ’ecumenical’  as  for  personal  or 
pastoral  reasons.  Virtually  all  Orthodox  Churches  permit  what  is  termed  ’economic’ 
intercommunion5,  whereby  non-Orthodox  Christians,  when  cut  off  from  the  ministrations 
of  their  own  Church,  may  be  allowed  - with  special  permission  - to  receive  communion  from 
an  Orthodox  priest.  But  does  the  reverse  hold  true?  Can  isolated  Orthodox,  with  no  parish 
of  their  own  near  at  hand  - and  this  is  frequently  the  situation  in  the  west  - approach  non- 
Orthodox  for  communion?  Most  Orthodox  authorities  answer:  no.  this  is  not  possible.  But 
in  fact  it  happens,  in  some  instances  with  the  tacit  or  even  explicit  blessing  of  an  Orthodox 
bishop.  There  is  also  the  question  of  mixed  marriages,  a human  situation  in  which  separation 
before  the  altar  is  bound  to  be  particularly  wounding:  here  again  some  measure  of 
intercommunion  across  Church  boundaries  is  occasionally  permitted,  although  by  no  means 
regularly  so.  The  great  majority  of  Orthodox  insist,  however,  that  despite  flexibility  in 
special  cases  the  basic  principle  still  holds  good:  unity  in  faith  should  precede  communion 
in  the  sacraments."6  However,  such  practices  have  not  won  wide  approval  and  the  recent 
Inter-Orthodox  Consultation  at  Chambesy  (1995)  confirmed  that  Orthodox  Christians  could 
not  practice  intercommunion  in  communion  services  at  ecumenical  gatherings. 

9.  In  respect  of  communion  at  ecumenical  gatherings,  celebration  in  common  involving 
members  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  Protestant  and  Orthodox  traditions  has  not  been  approved 
officially  by  all  the  respective  church  authorities. 

Growing  Pains 

10.  Increasingly,  individual  Christians  of  all  traditions,  out  of  deep  conviction  that 
communion  is  both  a means  to  and  sign  of  the  unity  of  the  Church,  have  decided  to  lay  aside 
the  disciplines  of  their  churches  and  participate  in  communion  services  at  ecumenical 


4 Intercommunion,  ed.  by  D.  Bailie  & J.  Marsh,  SCM  Press,  London,  1952,  p.  380. 

5 In  Orthodox  canon  law,  the  term  ’economy’  signifies  a departure  from  the  rules  of  the  Church,  so  as  to  assist 
the  salvation  of  particular  persons. 

6 Timothy  Ware  (Bishop  Kallistos  of  Diokleia),  The  Orthodox  Church,  Penguin  Books,  1993,  p.  311. 
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gatherings  as  a celebration  of  the  degree  of  common  faith  already  acheved  and  shared 
commitment  to  seek  the  unity  of  the  Church.  This  view  is  also  increasingly  expressed  at 
ecumenical  gatherings  and  conferences  as  is  the  hope  that  common  celebration  at  communion 
services  might  be  graciously  permitted  by  church  authorities.  However,  full  agreement  in  the 
apostolic  faith  has  not  yet  been  achieved. 

11.  Since  the  Rochester  Guidelines  were  adopted,  renewal  of  eucharistic  life  in  all 
churches  through  the  influence  of  the  movement  on  liturgical  renewal  has  been  immense.  A 
more  frequent  celebration  of  the  eucharist  and  a recognition  of  one’s  own  eucharistic  liturgy 
and  practice  in  the  liturgy  and  practice  of  other  Christian  traditions  have  led  to  greater 
emphasis  on  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist.  The  recovery  of  the  meal  tradition,  evident  in 
the  New  Testament  as  the  matrix  for  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist  (cf.  Baptism.  Eucharist. 
Ministry!,  has  contributed  to  a renewed  appreciation  that  "the  fact  that  there  is  only  one  loaf 
means  that,  though  there  are  many  of  us,  we  form  a single  body  because  we  all  share  in  this 
one  loaf’  (1  Cor.  10:17). 

12.  The  discipline  of  some  churches  concerning  the  partaking  of  the  eucharist  is  a 
reflection  of  the  pastoral  impliations  of  the  faith  in  regard  to  the  eucharist  and  their 
understanding  of  the  relationship  of  the  eucharist  to  the  Church.  However,  a certain 
impatience  with  the  discipline  of  the  churches  concerning  communion  has  been  intensified 
by  the  substantial  agreements  an  eucharistic  theology  which  have  emerged  since  1963  through 
many  international  bilateral  and  multilateral  dialogues.  The  reception  process  in  the  churches 
has  involved  a large  number  of  ecumenically  committed  Christians  who  discern  that 
remaining  differences  in  eucharistic  doctrine  are  not  church-dividing  (e.g.  the  fact  that  Christ 
is  present  in  the  eucharist  rather  than  the  question  of  the  how  of  the  presence  is  seen  to  place 
the  latter  issue  in  a new  perspective).  For  many,  sufficient  agreement  has  been  reached  to 
make  common  celebration  in  the  context  of  the  commitment  to  the  search  for  church  unity 
possible  and  desirable.  While  the  official  responses  to  such  dialogues  have  raised  some  points 
for  further  clarification  and  exploration,  these  have  been  understood  in  the  context  of 
substantial  agreement  on  essential  matters  of  eucharistic  doctrine.  For  some  churches, 
however,  it  is  not  only  agreement  on  eucharistic  doctrine  that  is  necessary,  but  also 
agreement  on  other  aspects  of  the  faith,  such  as  ministry  and  the  nature  of  the  Church  that 
must  be  achieved  before  the  full  communion,  of  which  partaking  in  the  eucharist  is  a sign, 
can  come  about. 

13.  The  Lima  Liturgy,  produced  by  some  members  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission 
drawn  from  different  Christian  traditions,  while  not  an  official  document  of  the  Commission 
has  won  widespread  acceptance  as  a liturgy  which  is  particularly  appropriate  for  ecumenical 
gatherings.  Some  churches  have  undertaken  a process  to  adopt  this  as  an  acceptable  rite  for 
use  within  their  churches.  The  Lima  Liturgy  itself  has  uncovered  a hunger  for  church 
approved  liturgical  texts  which  display  an  openness  to  the  diversity  of  liturgical  expressions 
of  Christian  spirituality. 

14.  While  the  achievement  of  convergence  on  eucharistic  theology  and  liturgy  (witnessed 
to  in  responses  to  BEM)  has  been  particularly  significant  since  1963  when  the  Rochester 
Guidelines  were  adopted,  it  is  clear  that  sufficient  agreement  on  the  understanding  of  the 
eucharist  and  an  acceptable  liturgical  rite  is  not  enough  to  lead  to  change  in  the  discipline  of 
all  the  churches  concerning  common  celebration.  Agreement  on  unity  in  faith  and  on  the 
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issues  of  the  presidency  of  the  eucharist,  the  recognition  of  that  presidency  in  the  other 
churches,  and  the  communion  with  all  the  local  churches  are  seen  to  be  essential  prerequisites 
for  common  celebration  by  some  churches.  Until  these  issues  are  resolved  or  until  there  is 
satisfactory  consensus,  all  churches  will  not  be  in  communion  with  each  other. 

15.  Therefore,  despite  the  substantial  consensus  on  eucharistic  theology  and  liturgy  and 
the  changes  in  discipline  by  some  churches,  and  despite  the  sense  of  increasing  pastoral  need 
and  the  desire  to  celebrate  union  in  Christ  with  Christians  of  other  churches  who  are 
committed  also  to  seeking  the  unity  of  the  Church,  there  still  exists  disagreement  between 
Churches  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  possible  to  have  a common  celebration  of  communion  at 
ecumenical  gatherings. 

Positions  on  Common  Celebration 

16.  The  member  churches  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  the  main  adopt  one  of  the 
three  positions. 

17.  Many  churches  argue  that  it  is  possible  and  desirable  to  celebrate  communion  together 
at  ecumenical  gatherings,  even  where  the  normal  discipline  does  not  offer  eucharistic 
hospitality.  This  position  derives  from  the  understanding  that  there  is  unity  in  faith;  that 
baptism  makes  us  one;  that  Christian  unity  transcends  church  division  since  the  "una  sancta" 
transcends  the  boundaries  of  each  divided  church,  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  being 
an  act  of  the  whole  Church.  They  further  consider  that  participation  in  the  eucharist  is  a 
potent  factor  of  reconciliation  and  is  always  an  event  of  divine  pardon  and  mutual 
forgiveness.  Some  of  these  churches  emphasise  that  this  is  the  Table  of  the  Lord,  our  Lord 
is  the  host  of  the  celebration  and,  on  the  basis  of  this,  issue  an  invitation  to  members  of  other 
Christian  traditions  to  receive  the  Bread  and  Wine. 

18.  Other  member  churches  emphasize  that  it  is  not  possible  to  make  a distinction 
between  Christ  and  the  community  and  that  full  communion  in  faith,  life  and  ministry  is  an 
essential  precondition  for  communion,  since  the  Sacrament  is  a celebration  and  sign  of  that 
unity.  Some  churches  and  individual  Christians  stress  that  the  Lord’s  Table  should  not  be 
misused  as  a sign  that  churches  have  reached  a degree  of  unity  - a "pass"  in  doctrine  or  in 
true  apostolicity. 

19.  A third  group  of  churches  also  assert  that  the  Lord’s  Table  should  not  be  misused  as 
a sign  that  churches  have  reached  a degree  of  unity.  Equally  unsatisfactory  for  them  is  the 
view  that  the  Sacrament  is  a means  towards  unity  because  too  often  the  commitment  to  seek 
the  unity  of  the  Church  has  not  been  evident.  For  this  group  of  churches  the  Lord’s  Table 
is  an  open  table  as  a matter  of  principle.  Here  it  is  noted  that  the  refusal  to  share  is  a denial 
of  baptism,  that  sacraments  are  given  to  the  Church  Catholic,  that  the  Risen  Christ  acts  as 
a gift  and  giver,  and  that  this  event  of  the  Church  is  significant  for  all  Christians  everywhere. 


Conclusions 

20.  Given  the  fact  that  not  all  churches  find  it  possible  to  agree  on  the  discipline  of 
celebrating  communion  together,  even  at  ecumenical  gatherings,  it  is  still  not  possible  to 
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move  beyond  the  guidelines  adopted  by  the  Central  Committee  at  Rochester  in  1963  since 
the  celebration  of  the  sacraments  rests  with  the  churches  represented  at  ecumenical 
assemblies,  not  with  the  WCC  itself.  "There  should  therefore  be  celebrations  of  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  at  the  Assembly  on  successive  Sundays7,  no  other 
celebrations  (on  these  two  days)  other  than  these  official  events  taking  place.  One  Sunday 
should  have  a communion  service  at  which  all  attend  and  to  which  an  invitation  to  full 
participation  is  extended.  If  possible,  this  should  be  at  the  invitation  of  one  of  the  local 
churches.  On  another  Sunday,  the  service  of  communion  at  which  all  attend  should  be 
according  to  the  liturgy  of  a Church  which  cannot  conscientiously  offer  an  invitation  to 
members  of  all  the  churches  to  participate  fully8.  Prior  to  both  these  celebrations,  there 
should  be  a united  service  of  the  representatives  of  all  the  churches,  maintaining  these  three 
positions  outlined  above,  of  preparation  which  emphasizes  the  divine  mystery  of  salvation 
which  the  Lord’s  Supper  proclaims,  the  need  for  forgiveness,  repentance  for  the  division  of 
the  Church  and  our  continued  participation  in  the  division,  and  a declaration  of  commitment 
to  work  for  the  unity  of  the  Church."  (Rochester  Guidelines) 

21 . It  is  particularly  important  that  the  different  positions  of  the  churches  concerning  the 
common  celebration  of  communion  at  ecumenical  gatherings  should  be  stated  clearly  and 
sensitively  in  the  programme  book  and  worship  book  of  the  Assembly.  The  pain  of  our 
inability  to  share  fully  in  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist  is  experienced  by  all  Christians  - 
all  of  whom  have  moved  closer  together  in  the  past  thirty  years  through  liturgical  renewal 
and  theological  appreciation  of  the  movement  and  the  meaning  of  the  eucharist.  Therefore 
the  preparatory  service  for  communion  at  the  Assembly  should  be  a vibrant  act  of  repentance 
and  commitment  to  work  urgently  for  church  unity. 


7 Since  the  Rochester  Guidelines  were  drawn  up,  the  timespan  of  Assemblies  has  been  reduced.  It  might  be 
more  helpful  if  "Sunday"  is  understood  as  "successive  occasions".  This  is  a guideline  for  the  actual  Assembly 
Programme  and  need  not  preclude  visits  to  local  churches  where  the  Sacrament  is  celebrated. 


As  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  not  a member  Church  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  this  effectively 
means  that  such  a liturgy  at  a WCC  Assembly  would  be  celebrated  by  the  churches  of  the  Orthodox  tradition. 
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APPENDIX  VD 


BY-LAWS:  FAITH  AND  ORDER  (Unit  I) 


1.  MEANINGS  in  these  by-laws: 

1.1  Faith  and  Order  means  the  Plenary  Commission  and  the  Board  hereinafter  defined. 

1.2  The  Plenary  Commission  means  the  Plenary  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  of  the 
Council. 

1.3  The  Board  means  the  Board  of  Faith  and  Order  of  the  Council. 

1.4  The  Officers  means  the  Moderator  and  Vice-Moderators  of  the  Plenary  Commission 
and  the  Board,  the  Executive  Director  of  Unit  I and  the  Director  of  the  Faith  and 
Order  Secretariat. 

1.5  The  Secretariat  means  the  Secretariat  of  Faith  and  Order. 


2.  INTRODUCTION.  Faith  and  Order  represents  an  historic,  founding  movement  of 
the  Council.  There  is  a need  for  it  to  have  a continuing,  identifiable  visibility  and  structure 
in  order  to  maintain  its  ability  to  incorporate  the  participation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  other  non-member  churches  of  the  Council  in  the  organising  and  staffing  of  its  activities 
within  the  overall  framework  of  the  Council  and  in  particular  of  Unit  I. 


3.  AIM  AND  FUNCTIONS: 

3.1  The  Aim  of  Faith  & Order  is  to  proclaim  the  oneness  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 

and  to  call  the  churches  to  the  goal  of  visible  unity  in  one  faith  and  one  eucharistic 

fellowship,  expressed  in  worship  and  in  common  life  in  Christ,  in  order  that  the  world  may 

believe. 

3.2  The  Functions  of  the  Plenary  Commission  and  the  Board  are: 

a)  to  study  such  questions  of  faith,  order  and  worship  as  bear  on  this  aim  and  to 
examine  such  social,  cultural,  political,  racial  and  other  factors  as  affect  the  unity  of 
the  Church; 

b)  to  study  the  theological  implications  of  the  existence  and  development  of  the 
ecumenical  movement  and  to  keep  prominently  before  the  Council  the  obligation  to 
work  towards  unity; 

c)  to  promote  prayer  for  unity; 

d)  to  study  matters  in  the  present  relationship  of  the  churches  to  one  another  which  cause 
difficulties  or  which  particularly  require  theological  clarification; 

e)  to  study  the  steps  being  taken  by  the  churches  towards  closer  unity  with  one  another 
and  to  provide  information  concerning  such  steps; 

f)  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  churches,  by  the  best  means  available,  reports  of  Faith 
and  Order  meetings  and  studies; 

g)  to  provide  opportunities  for  consultation  among  those  whose  churches  are  engaged  in 
union  negotiations  or  other  specific  efforts  towards  unity. 
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In  pursuing  these  functions  the  following  principles  shall  be  observed: 

i)  Faith  and  Order  in  seeking  to  draw  the  churches  into  conversation  and  study,  shall 
recognise  that  only  the  churches  themselves  are  competent  to  initiate  steps  towards  union  by 
entering  into  negotiations  with  one  another.  The  work  of  Faith  and  Order  is  to  act,  on  their 
invitation,  as  helper  and  adviser. 

(ii)  It  shall  conduct  its  work  in  such  a way  that  all  are  invited  to  share  reciprocally  in 
giving  and  receiving  and  no  one  shall  be  asked  to  be  disloyal  to  his  or  her  convictions  nor 
to  compromise  them.  Differences  are  to  be  clarified  and  recorded  as  honestly  as  agreements. 


4.  ORGANISATION: 

4.1  The  Faith  and  Order  Plenary  Commission  and  Board  are  constitutionally  responsible 
to  the  Central  Committee  through  the  Commission  of  Unit  I. 

4.2  The  Plenary  Commission  shall  have  as  its  primary  task  theological  study,  debate  and 
appraisal.  It  will  initiate  the  programme  on  Faith  and  Order,  lay  down  general  guidelines  for 
it  and  share  in  its  communication  to  the  churches. 

4.3  The  Board  will  be  responsible  for  implementing  the  programme,  guiding  the  staff  in 
the  development  of  Faith  and  Order  work  and  making  administrative  decisions  on  behalf  of 
Faith  and  Order,  supervising  the  ongoing  work  and  acting  on  behalf  of  Faith  and  Order 
between  meetings  of  the  Plenary  Commission.  It  shall  represent  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order 
in  relation  to  the  Commission  of  Unit  I and,  through  it,  to  the  Council  generally. 

4.4  The  Plenary  Commission  shall  consist  of  not  more  than  120  members  (including  the 
Officers  and  other  members  of  the  Board). 

4.5  The  Board  shall  consist  of  not  more  than  30  members  (including  the  Officers). 

4.6  The  Plenary  Commission,  before  each  Assembly,  shall  appoint  a Nominations 
Committee  to  prepare  a list  of  names  for  the  election  of  the  new  Board  by  the  Central 
Committee  at  its  first  meeting  after  the  Assembly.  The  members  will  hold  office  until  the 
next  Assembly. 

4.7  The  Board,  at  its  last  meeting  before  each  Assembly,  shall  propose  a person  as 
Moderator  of  Faith  and  Order  for  election  by  the  Central  Committee  at  its  first  meeting  after 
the  Assembly.  The  Moderator  will  hold  office  until  the  next  Assembly. 

4.8  At  its  first  meeting  after  the  Assembly,  the  Board  shall  elect  not  more  than  four  Vice- 
Moderators  from  among  its  members.  The  Vice-Moderators  will  hold  office  until  the  next 
Assembly. 

4.9  At  its  first  meeting  after  the  Assembly  the  Board  shall  prepare  a list  of  names 
additional  to  the  Moderator  and  members  of  the  Board,  for  the  election  of  the  new  Plenary 
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Commission  by  the  Central  Committee  at  its  next  meeting.  The  Commissioners  will  hold 
office  until  the  next  Assembly. 

4. 10  Vacancies  on  the  Plenary  Commission  and  the  Board  shall  be  filled  by  the  Central 
Committee  on  the  nomination  of  the  Board. 

4.11  Since  the  size  of  the  Plenary  Commission  and  the  Board  and  the  provisions  of  by-law 

4.12  preclude  full  representation  of  all  member  churches  of  the  Council,  appointment  shall 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  personal  capacity  to  serve  the  purposes  of  Faith  & Order.  At  the 
same  time,  care  shall  be  taken  to  secure  a reasonable  geographical  and  confessional 
representation  of  churches  on  the  Plenary  Commission,  Board  and  among  the  Officers  and 
Secretariat.  The  membership  of  the  Plenary  Commission  shall  include  a sufficient  number 
of  women,  young  and  lay  persons. 

4. 12  Persons  who  are  members  of  churches  which  do  not  belong  to  the  Council,  but  which 
confess  Jesus  Christ  as  God  and  Saviour  are  eligible  for  membership  of  the  Plenary 
Commission  and  the  Board. 

4.13  Before  any  candidate  is  nominated  for  appointment  by  the  Central  Committee,  steps 
shall  be  taken  to  ensure  that  his  or  her  name  is  acceptable  to  the  church  to  which  he  or  she 
belongs.  A member  should  be  willing  to  accept  some  responsibility  for  communication 
between  Faith  and  Order  and  his  or  her  church  and  ecumenical  bodies  in  his  or  her  country. 


5.  THE  SECRETARIAT 

5. 1 The  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat  shall  be  the  members  of  the  staff  of  Unit  I who  are 
assigned  to  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order. 

5.2  The  staff  will  be  appointed  in  accordance  with  the  normal  procedure  for  the 
appointment  of  Council  staff.  The  General  Secretary  shall,  after  due  consultation  with  the 
Officers  of  Faith  and  Order  and  of  Unit  I,  nominate  for  appointment  or  re-appointment 
members  of  the  executive  staff  of  the  Secretariat  by  the  Central  Committee  or  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Council.  Prior  to  the  submission  of  names  to  the  Central  Committee  or  the 
Executive  Committee  the  Board  will  make  its  views  known  on  the  nominations  to  the 
appointing  body. 

5.3  The  Secretariat  shall  be  responsible  for  ensuring  the  continuation  of  the  work  of  Faith 
and  Order  in  accordance  with  the  policy  agreed  at  meetings  of  the  Plenary  Commission  and 
the  Board  and  approved  by  the  Central  Committee.  The  Secretariat  will  keep  in  regular 
contact  with  the  Officers  and  members  of  Faith  and  Order. 


6.  WORLD  CONFERENCES 

6.1  World  Conferences  on  Faith  and  Order  may  be  held  when,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Board,  the  Central  Committee  so  decides. 
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6.2  The  invitation  to  take  part  in  such  Conferences  shall  be  addressed  to  the  churches 
throughout  the  world  which  confess  Jesus  Christ  as  God  and  Saviour. 

6.3  Such  Conferences  shall  consist  primarily  of  delegates  appointed  by  the  churches  to 
represent  them.  Youth  delegates,  special  advisers  and  observers  may  also  be  invited. 

6.4  Careful  attention  shall  be  given  to  the  communication  of  the  reports  and 
recommendations  of  the  World  Conferences  to  the  Churches. 


7.  FAITH  AND  ORDER  MEETINGS 

7. 1 The  Plenary  Commission  shall  normally  meet  once  between  Assemblies,  but  may  be 
convened  at  any  time  by  the  Board  with  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Council. 

7.2  The  Board  shall  normally  meet  every  year,  but  may  be  convened  at  any  time  by  the 
Moderator  in  consultation  with  the  other  Officers  of  Faith  and  Order  or  at  the  request  of  not 
less  than  one  third  of  the  members  of  the  Board. 

7.3  The  Secretariat  shall  be  responsible  for  giving  due  notice  of  meetings  of  both  the 
Plenary  Commission  and  of  the  Board,  for  keeping  its  minutes  and  other  records  and,  in 
consultation  with  the  Moderator,  for  preparing  its  agenda. 

7.4  A member  of  the  Plenary  Commission,  by  advance  notice  in  writing,  signed  by  both 
the  Commission  member  and  the  appropriate  representative  of  the  member’s  church,  to  the 
Secretariat  may  name  a proxy  to  represent  the  member  at  any  meeting  at  which  the  member 
is  unable  to  be  present. 

7.5  A member  of  the  Board  may  name  a person  to  represent  him  or  her  at  any  meeting 
at  which  the  member  is  unable  to  be  present,  but  such  a person  may  not  vote. 

7.6  Other  persons  may  be  invited  to  be  present  and  to  speak,  if  the  Moderator  so  rules, 
but  not  to  vote.  In  particular,  in  order  to  secure  representation  of  its  study  groups,  members 
of  these  may  be  invited  to  attend  either  body  as  consultants. 

7.7  In  the  absence  of  the  Moderator,  one  of  the  Vice-Moderators  shall  preside  at  such 
meetings.  In  the  absence  of  any  of  these  Officers,  the  meeting  shall  elect  one  of  its  members 
to  take  the  chair.  One  third  of  the  total  membership  (including  proxies)  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

7.8  Faith  and  Order  shall  normally  conduct  its  business  according  to  the  rule  of  procedure 
of  the  Central  Committee.  Questions  arising  about  procedure  shall  be  decided  by  a majority 
vote  of  those  present  and  voting. 

7.9  If,  at  any  time  when  it  is  inconvenient  to  hold  a meeting  of  the  Board,  the  Moderator 
and  Secretariat  shall  decide  that  there  is  business  requiring  immediate  action  by  the  Board, 
it  shall  be  permissible  for  them  to  obtain  by  post  or  fax  the  opinions  of  its  members  and  the 
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majority  opinion  thus  ascertained  shall  be  treated  as  equivalent  to  the  decision  of  a duly 
convened  meeting. 


8.  FAITH  AND  ORDER  STUDIES 

8.1  The  Board,  giving  due  attention  to  the  general  guidelines  laid  down  by  the  Plenary 
Commission  (see  4.2),  shall  formulate  and  carry  through  the  study  programme. 

8.2  The  Secretariat,  as  authorised  by  the  Board,  shall  invite  persons  to  serve  on  the  study 
groups  and  consultations.  They  shall  pay  particular  regard  to  the  need  to  involve  members 
of  both  the  Plenary  Commission  and  the  Board  in  the  study  programme,  whether  by 
membership  of  a study  group,  consultations  or  by  written  consultation.  Due  regard  shall  be 
paid  to  special  competence  in  the  fields  of  study  concerned  and  to  the  need  for  the 
representation  of  a variety  of  ecclesiastical  traditions  and  theological  viewpoints. 

8.3  Study  groups  shall  normally  include  both  those  who  are  and  those  who  are  not 
members  of  the  Plenary  Commission  or  the  Board.  They  may  also  include  persons  who  do 
not  belong  to  members  churches  of  the  Council. 

8.4  In  planning  such  studies  all  possible  contacts  shall  be  sought  or  maintained  with  allied 
work  already  in  progress  under  such  auspices  as  those  of  regional  or  national  councils  or  of 
individual  churches  or  of  ecumenical  institutes  and  theological  faculties  or  departments. 

8.5  Study  groups  shall  prepare  reports,  as  requested,  for  discussion  in  the  Plenary 
Commission  and  the  Board,  at  World  Conferences  on  Faith  and  Order  or  at  Assemblies. 
Any  such  reports  should  bear  a clear  indication  of  its  status. 

8.6  The  publication  of  such  reports  and  of  other  Faith  and  Order  papers  shall  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  Secretariat,  provided  that  adequate  financial  resources  are  available. 


9.  FINANCE 

9.1  The  financing  of  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  will  be  undertaken  in  the  normal  way 
as  part  of  the  work  of  Unit  I.  The  Secretariat,  in  close  consultation  with  the  Board,  shall  be 
responsible  for  working  with  the  Executive  Director  and  Finance  Officer  of  the  Unit  in 
preparing  a budget  for  the  activities  of  Faith  and  Order. 

9.2  The  Board  will  receive  reports  on  the  budget  and  funding  of  the  work  of  Faith  & 
Order  and  will  provide  oversight  of  the  detailed  planning  and  policy  in  relation  to  the  funding 
of  programmatic  activities  (e.g.  studies)  and  projects  of  Faith  and  Order  within  the  overall 
policies  and  budget  of  the  Unit  approved  by  the  Central  Committee. 

9.3  The  Board  will  assist  in  developing  the  financial  resources  available  for  the  work  of 
Faith  and  Order. 
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10.  COMMUNICATION  WITH  THE  CHURCHES 

The  Plenary  Commission  and  the  Board  shall  be  concerned  to  facilitate  communication  with 
the  churches.  They  shall  make  generally  available  results  of  studies  where  such  studies  are 
formally  communicated  to  the  churches  through  the  Central  Committee.  In  certain  studies 
the  churches  may  be  invited  to  make  a formal  response. 


1 1 . REVISION  OF  THE  BY-LAWS 

Proposals  for  the  amendment  of  these  by-laws  may  be  made  by  the  Board  or  by  the  Central 
Committee  in  consultation  with  the  Board  and  the  Unit  Commission.  Any  proposed 
amendment  must  be  circulated  in  writing  to  the  members  of  the  Plenary  Commission  not  less 
than  three  months  before  the  meeting  of  the  Board  at  which  it  is  to  be  considered  for 
adoption.  A proposed  amendment  requires  the  approval  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  present  and  voting,  before  final  approval  by  the  Central  Committee. 
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APPENDIX  VIE 

MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE  FAITH  AND  ORDER  PLENARY  COMMISSION 
(*  = denotes  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission  member) 


Moderator. 

*Dr  Mary  TANNER  (Church  of  England),  Council  of  Christian  Unity,  Church  House,  Great 
Smith  Street,  London  SW1P  3NZ,  England 

Vice-Moderators: 

*V.  Rev.  Prof.  Emmanuel  CLAPSIS  (Greek  Orthodox  Archdiocese  of  North  and  South 

America/Ecumenical  Patriarchate),  Hellenic  College,  50  Goddard  Avenue,  Brookline, 
MA  02146,  USA 

* Rev.  Dr  Paul  A.  CROW  Jr.  (Disciples  of  Christ),  P O Box  1986,  Indianapolis,  IN  46206, 
USA 

*Rev.  Araceli  ROCCHIETTI  (Methodist  Church),  Julio  Cesar  1264,  Apt.  702,  Montevideo, 
Uruguay 

*Mrs  Veronia  SWAI  (Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Tanzania),  Women’s  Work, 

P O Box  195,  Moshi,  Tanzania 

*Rev.  Fr  Jean  M.R.  TILLARD  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Couvent  Dominicain,  96  Empress 
Road,  Ottawa,  Ontario  KIR  7G3,  Canada 


Members: 

Deaconess  Bella  ADEMOLA  (Methodist  Church),  11  Ikoyi  Crescent,  Ikoyi,  Lagos,  Nigeria 

Dr  Charles  AMJAD-ALI  (United  Church  of  Pakistan),  Christian  Study  Centre,  126-B  Muree 
Road,  Rawalpinid  Cant.,  Pakistan 

Dr  Kamol  ARAYAPRATEEP  (Church  of  Christ  in  Thailand),  Church  of  Christ  in  Thailand, 
14  Pramuan  Road,  10500  Bangkok,  Thailand 

Archbishop  Mesrob  ASHJIAN  (Armenian  Apostolic  Church,  Cilicia),  Eastern  Prelacy, 

138  East  38th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10016,  USA 

*Rev.  Christobella  BAGH  (Church  of  North  India),  Bishop’s  House,  Christ  Church 
Compound,  Bhagalpur,  Bihar  812  001,  India 

Rev.  Alyson  BARNETT-COWAN  (Anglican  Church  of  Canada),  Anglican  Church  of 
Canada,  600  Jarvis  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario  M4Y  2J6,  Canada 
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Prof.  Dr  Silke-Petra  BERGJAN  (Evangelical  Church  in  Germany:  Reformed),  Gustav- 
Miiller-Strasse  31,  10829,  Germany 

Prof.  Dr  Wolfgang  BIENERT  (Evangelical  Church  in  Germany  [United]),  Hahnbergstr.  5, 
35034  Marburg-Cappel,  Germany 

Metropolitan  BISHOY  of  Damietta  (Coptic  Orthodox  Church),  Midan  Sorour  - Coptic 
Church,  Damietta,  Egypt 

Prof.  Dr  Klauspeter  BLASER  (Swiss  Protestant  Church  Federation),  University  de  Lausanne, 
Faculty  de  thyologie,  2 Dorigny,  1015  Lausanne,  Switzerland 

Rev.  Hugh  Blessing  BOE  (Church  of  the  Province  of  Melanesia  [Anglican]),  P O Box  19, 
Honiara,  Solomon  Islands 

Prof.  Dr  Roberta  BONDI  (United  Methodist  Church),  Candler  School  of  Theology,  Emory 
University,  Atlanta,  GA  30322,  USA 

Rev.  Fr  Frans  BOUWEN  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Sainte  Anne,  B P 19079,  Jerusalem, 
Israel 

Rev.  Dr  Sven-Erik  BRODD  (Church  of  Sweden),  Uppsala  University,  Faculty  of  Theology, 
P O Box  1604,  751  46  Uppsala,  Sweden 

Rt  Rev.  Dr  Manas  BUTHELEZI  (Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  South  Africa),  ELCSA 
Central  Diocese,  P O Box  1210,  Roodeport  1725,  South  Africa 

*Rev.  Neville  CALLAM  (Jamaica  Baptist  Union),  8 Haining  Crescent,  Kingston  5,  Jamaica, 
West  Indies 

Metropolitan  CHRYSANTHOS  of  Limassol  (Church  of  Cyprus),  P O Box  6091,  Limassol, 
Cyprus 

Rev.  Keith  CLEMENTS  (Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain),  28  Halsbury  Road,  Westbury 
Park,  Bristol  BS6  7SR,  England 

*Rev.  Janet  CRAWFORD  (Anglican  Church  in  Aotearoa,  New  Zealand  and  Polynesia), 

St  John’s  College,  Private  Bag  28  907,  Ruemuera,  Auckland  1136,  Aotearoa-New 
Zealand 

*Rev.  Martin  CRESSEY  (United  Reformed  Church),  Principal’s  Lodge,  Westminster 
College,  Madingley  Road,  Cambridge  CB3  0AB,  England 

♦Metropolitan  DANIEL  of  Moldavia  and  Bukovina  (Romanian  Orthodox  Church),  16  Bd 
Stefan  cel  Mare,  6600  Iasi,  Romania 

Rev.  Prof.  Kortwright  DAVIS  (Episcopal  Church),  11414  Woodson  Avenue,  Kensington, 
MD  20895,  USA 
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*Dr  Sophie  DEICHA  (Archdiocese  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Parishes  in  Western  Europe/ 
Ecumenical  Patriarchate),  50,  rue  de  Mareil,  78100  St  Germain-en-Laye,  France 

Mrs  Christiane  DIETERLE  (Reformed  Church  in  France),  6,  Clos  du  Marquis, 

07300  Toumon,  France 

V.Rev.  Prof.  Dr  George  DRAGAS  (Greek  Orthodox  Archdiocese  of  North  and  South 

America/Ecumenical  Patriarchate),  Holy  Cross  Greaak  Orthodox  School  of  Theology, 
50  Goddard  Avenue,  Brookline,  MA  02146,  USA 

*Rt  Rev.  Sigqibo  DWANE  (Church  of  the  Province  of  Southern  Africa  [Anglican]),  The 
Order  of  Ethiopia,  508a  Landsdowne  Road,  Landsdowne  7780,  South  Africa 

Ms  Marguerite  FASSINOU  (Protestant  Methodist  Church),  B P 571,  Porto  Novo,  Republic 
of  Benin 

Prof.  Dr  Pavel  FILIPI  (Evangelical  Church  of  the  Czech  Brethren),  Belgicka  22, 

120  00  Praha  2,  Czech  Republic 

Dr  Kyriaki  FITZGERALD  (Greek  Orthodox  Archidocese  of  North  and  South  America/ 
Ecumenical  Patriarchate),  43,  ch.  Moi'se-Duboule,  1209  Geneva,  Switzerland 

Ms  Olga  GANABA  (Russian  Orthodox  Church),  Department  of  External  Church  Relations, 
St  Daniel  Monastery,  22  Danilovsky  val,  113  191  Moscow,  CIS 

Rev.  GAO  Ying  (Christian  Council  of  China),  c/o  China  Christian  Council.  Nanjing  Office, 
17  Da  Jian  Ying  Xiang,  Nanjing  210  029,  China 

Prof.  Dr  Beverley  GAVENTA  (Disciples  of  Christ),  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 

P O Box  821,  Pronceton,  NJ  08542-0803,  USA 

Sister  Donna  GEERNAERT,  SC  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  90  Parent  Avenue,  Ottawa, 
Ontario  KIN  7B1,  Canada 

Rev.  Eva  GEROFI  (Lutheran  Church  in  Hungary),  Deak  Ter  4,  1052  Budapest,  Hungary 

Rev.  Dr  J.W.  GLADSTONE  (Church  of  South  India),  Principal,  Kerala  United  Theological 
Seminary,  Kannammoola,  Trivandrum  595  Oil,  Kerala,  India 

Dr  Salesi  T.  HAVEA  (Methodist  Church  of  Tonga),  P O Box  57,  Nuku’alofa,  Tonga 

Prof.  Dr  S.  Mark  HEIM  (American  Baptist  Churches),  Andover  Newton  Theological  School, 
Department  of  Christian  Religion,  210  Herrick  Road,  Newton  Centre, 

MA  02159-2243,  USA 

Prof.  Dr  Susanne  HEINE  (Evangelical  Church  of  the  Augsburg  and  Helvetic  Confessions  in 
Austria),  Universitat  Zurich  - Theologisches  Seminar  fur  Praktische  Theologie  und 
Religionspsychologie,  Kirchgasse  9,  8001  Zurich,  Switzerland 
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Ms  Justina  HILUKILUAH  (Church  of  the  Province  of  Southern  Africa  [Anglican]), 

P O Box  57,  Windhoek  9000,  Namibia 

Prof.  Dr  L.A.  HOEDEMAKER  (Netherlands  Reformed  Church),  Nieuwstraat  98, 

9724  KR  Groningen,  Netherlands 

*Bishop  Dr  Thomas  HOYT  Jr  (Christian  Methodist  Episcopal  Church),  Presiding  Bishop, 
109  Holcomb  Drive,  Shreveport,  Louisiana  71103,  USA 

Prof.  Dr  Hristov  Stojanov  HRISTOV  (Bulgarian  Orthodox  Church),  ul.  Stefan  Karadja  8, 
1000  Sofia,  Bulgaria 

♦Metropolitan  Dr  G Yohanna  IBRAHIM  (Syrian  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  Antioch),  Syrian 
Orthodox  Archbishopric,  P O Box  4194,  Aleppo,  Syria 

Sister  Margaret  JENKINS  CSB  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  27  Barcelona  Street,  Box  Hill, 
Vic.  3128,  Australia 

Metropolitan  Prof.  Dr  JOHN  (Zizioulas)  of  Pergamon  (Ecumenical  Patriarchate), 

P.  Tsaldari  20,  145  61  Kifissia,  Athens,  Greece 

Rev.  Ldszl 6 KALLAY  (Reformed  Church  in  Romania),  Str.  Calvin  Nr.  1,  3700  Oradea, 
Romania 

Rev.  Prof.  Dr  Keiji  KANDA  (United  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan),  5-1-36-301,  Kamikotoen, 
Nishinomiya-shi,  Hyogo-ken  662,  Japan 

Ms  Najila  Abou-Sawan  KAASAB  (National  Evangelical  Synod  of  Syria  and  Lebanon),  P O 
Box  70890,  Amelias,  Lebanon 

Mgr  Prof.  Dr  Alois  KLEIN  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Johann- Adam-Mohler-Institut, 
Leostrasse  13a,  33098  Paderbom,  Germany 

Rev.  Arthur  KO  LAY  (Myanmar  Baptist  Convention),  Myanmar  Baptist  Convention, 

143,  Minye  Kyawswa  Road,  Lanmadaw,  P O Box  506,  Yangon,  Myanmar 

Rev.  Fr  Johns  Abraham  KONAT  (Malankara  Orthodox  Syrian  Church),  Pampakuda  PO,  via 
Muvattupuzha,  Kerala  686  667,  India 

Rev.  Dr  Abraham  KURU VILLA  (Mar  Thoma  Syrian  Church),  Mar  Thoma  Church, 
Maramon  P.O.,  Pathanamthitta  Dt,  Kerala  State,  India 

Rev.  Fr  K.  Joseph  LABI  (Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  Alexandria),  Orthodox  Church, 
P O Box  10,  Larteh,  Ghana 

Dom  Emmanuel  LANNE  OSB  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Monast&re  B6n6dictin, 

5590  Chevetogne,  Belgium 
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Rev.  Dr  Dorothee  LEE  (Uniting  Church  of  Australia),  Theological  Hall,  Ormond  College, 
College  Crescent,  Parkville,  Vic.  3052,  Australia 

♦Prof.  Dr  Kyung  Sook  LEE  (Methodist  Church  of  Korea),  9-201  Chung wha  Apt., 
Itaewondong,  Yongsan-ku,  140  200  Seoul,  Korea 

Dr  Lars  LINDBERG  (Mission  Covenant  Church  of  Sweden),  Torsgatan  2,  3ter 
753  15  Uppsala,  Sweden 

♦Prof.  Dr  Nicolas  LOSSKY  (Russian  Orthodox  Church),  66,  rue  d’Hautpoul,  75019  Paris, 
France 

Rev.  Harald  MALSCHITZKY  (Evangelical  Church  of  Lutheran  Confession  in  Brazil),  Caixa 
Postal  2876,  900001-970  Porto  Alegre  - RS,  Brazil 

Rev.  Fr  Marcello  MAMMARELLA  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  1,  via  Raffaello, 

65124  Pescara,  Italy 

Rev.  Dr  Frank  J.  MATERA  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Catholic  University  of  America, 
School  of  Religious  Studies,  Department  of  Theology,  Washington,  DC  20064,  USA 

♦Rev.  Dr  Melanie  MAY  (Church  of  the  Brethren),  Colgate  Rochester  Divinity  School, 

Bexley  Hall,  Crozer  Theological  Seminary,  1100  South  Goodman  Street,  Rochester, 
NY  14620,  USA 

Dr  Nestor  MIGUEZ  (Methodist  Church),  ISEDET,  Camacua  282,  1406  Buenos  Aires, 
Argentina 

Rev.  Dr  Samuel  MWANIKI  (Presbyterian  Church  of  East  Africa),  Presbyterian  Church  of 
East  Africa,  P O Box  48268,  Nairobi,  Kenya 

Rev.  James  NDYABAHIKA  (Province  of  the  Church  of  Uganda  [Anglican]),  Uganda  Joint 
Christian  Council,  P O Box  30154,  Nakivubo-Kampala,  Uganda 

Rev.  Fr  Felix  NEEFJES  OFM  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Rua  Pernambuco  880, 
Funcionarios,  Belo  Horizonte  - MG  30130-151,  Brazil 

Dr  Kirsten  Busch  NIELSEN  (Evangelical  Church  in  Denmark),  Kaalundsvej  33, 

3520  Farum,  Denmark 

Rev.  Dr  Elizabeth  NORDBECK  (United  Church  of  Christ),  Dean,  Andover  Newton 
Theological  School,  210  Herrick  Road,  Newton  Centre,  MA  02159-2243,  USA 

♦Sister  Dr  Mary  O’DRISCOLL  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Convitto  San  Tommaso,  20,  via 
degli  Ibemesi,  00184  Rome,  Italy 

♦Most  Rev.  John  ONAIYEKAN  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Bishop’s  House,  P O Box  286, 
Garki,  Abouja,  Federal  Capital  Territory,  Nigeria 
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Prof.  Alexy  OSIPOV  (Russian  Orthodox  Church),  Department  of  External  Church  Relations, 
St  Daniel  Monastery,  22  Danilovsky  val,  113  191  Moscow,  CIS 

Rev.  Prof.  Martin  F.G.  PARMENTIER  (Old  Catholic  Church),  Burg.  Lambooylaan  19, 
1217  LB  Hilversum,  Netherlands 

Prof.  Dr  Vlassios  PHEIDAS  (Church  of  Greece),  500  Vouliagmenis  Street,  174  56  Alimos, 
Greece 

Dr  Juha  PIHKALA  (Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Finland),  Sotkankatu  18  B 57, 

33230  Tamperere,  Finland 

Rev.  Dr  Cecil  M.  ROBECK  (Assemblies  of  God),  Dean,  Fuller  Theological  Seminary, 

135  N.  Oakland  Avenue,  Pasadena,  CA  91182,  USA 

*Rev.  Raquel  RODRIGUEZ  (Lutheran  Church  of  El  Salvador),  c/o  Division  of  Overseas 
Ministries,  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ),  P O Box  1986,  Indianapolis, 

IN  46206,  USA 

*Rt  Rev.  Barry  ROGERSON  (Church  of  England),  Bishop  of  Bristol,  Bishop’s  House, 
Clifton  Hill,  Bristol  BS8  1WB,  England 

*Rev.  Dr  William  G.  RUSCH  (Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America),  296  Dover  Circle, 
Lake  Forest,  IL  60045,  USA 

Rev.  Fr  Jorge  SCAMPINI  OP  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Convento  Santo  Domingo, 
Defensa  422,  1065  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 

Dekan  Dr  Werner  SCHWARTZ  (Evangelical  Church  in  Germany:  United),  Garten- 
strasse  6,  67227  Frankenthal,  Germany 

*Prof.  Dr  Turid  Karlsen  SEIM  (Church  of  Norway),  Det  Teologiske  Fakultet,  Universitet 
i Oslo,  Postboks  1023,  Blindern,  0315  Oslo  5,  Norway 

Dr  Matthias  SENS  (Evangelical  Church  in  Germany:  Church  Province  of  Saxony  [United]), 
Evangelisches  Konsistorium,  Am  Dorn  2,  Postfach  122,  39104  Magdeburg,  Germany 

Dr  David  T.  SHANNON,  President  (National  Baptist  Convention),  Allen  University, 

1530  Harden  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29204,  USA 

Rev.  Dr  Herman  SHASTRI  (Methodist  Church  in  Malaysia),  Wesley  Methodist  Church, 
No.  9,  Lorong  6/2,  46000  Petaling  Jaya,  Selangor,  Malaysia 

Rev.  Einar  SITOMPUL  (Batak  Christian  Church  [Lutheran]),  STT  Jakarta,  Jalan 
Proklamesi  27,  Jakarta,  Indonesia 

Dr  Constance  TARAS AR  (Orthodox  Church  in  America),  40  Beaumont  Circle,  Apt.  4, 
Yonkers,  NY  10710,  USA 
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*Prof.  Evangelos  THEODOROU  (Church  of  Greece),  Agathoupoleos  44,  112  52  Athens, 
Greece 

Rev.  Livingstone  THOMPSON  (Moravian  Church  in  Jamaica),  Trinity  Moravian 
Church,  35  Montgomery  Avenue,  Kingston  10,  Jamaica,  West  Indies 

Rev.  Lucretia  VAN  OMMEREN  (Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Surinam),  Evangelisch 
Lutherse  Kerk,  Waterkant  102,  P O Box  585,  Paramaribo,  Surinam 

Rev.  Dr  Wismoady  WAHONO  (East  Java  Christian  Church  [Reformed]),  Gereja  Kristen 
Jawi  Wetan,  Jin  S.  Supriadi  18,  Malang  65147,  East  Java,  Indonesia 

♦Prof.  Dr  Dorothea  WENDEBOURG  (Evangelical  Church  of  Germany:  Evangelical 

Lutheran  Church  of  Hanover),  Dustere-Eichen-Strasse  60,  37073  Gottingen,  Germany 

Prof.  Dr  Gunther  WENZ  (Evangelical  Church  in  Germany:  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of 
Bavaria),  Himmelreichstrasse  2/1,  80538  Miinchen,  Germany 

Rev.  Olivia  WESLEY  (Methodist  Church),  The  Methodist  Church,  4 George  Street, 

P O Box  64,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone 

Ms  Catrin  WILLIAMS  (Presbyterian  Church  of  Wales),  Department  of  Religious  Studies, 
University  College  of  N.  Wales,  Bangor,  Gwynedd  LL57  2DG,  Great  Britain 

Prof.  Dr  Antoinette  Clark  WIRE  (Presbyterian  Church  [USA]),  San  Francisco  Theological 
Seminary,  2 Kensington  Road,  San  Anselmo,  CA  94960,  USA 

♦Rev.  Dr  YEMBA  Kekumba  (Church  of  Christ  in  Zaire  - Methodist  Community),  Africa 
University,  P O Box  1320,  Mutare,  Zimbabwe 

♦Rev.  Dr  YEOW  Choo  Lak  (Presbyterian  Church  in  Singapore),  ATESEA,  324  Onan  Road, 
Singapore  1542,  Republic  of  Singapore 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  SECRETARIAT 

Rev.  Dr  Thomas  F.  BEST  (Disciples  of  Christ) 

Mr  Peter  BOUTENEFF  (Orthodox  Church  in  America) 

Rev.  Alan  FALCONER  (Church  of  Scotland),  Director 

Rev.  Dr  Dagmar  HELLER  (Evangelical  Church  in  Germany;  United) 

Mrs  Renate  SBEGHEN  (Evangelical  Church  in  Germany:  Lutheran),  Administrative 
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Ms  Monica  SCHREIL  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Administrative  Assistant 
Dr  Barbara  SCHWAHN  (Evangelical  Church  of  Germany:  United),  Intern 
(until  31  May  1995) 
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